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Why CERTIFIED CBM BALLASTS mean 
fluorescent lighting that really measures up! 





YOU GET PEAK LIGHTING PERFORMANCE with CERTIFIED CBM BALLASTS are built to exacting “specs” 
CERTIFIED CBM BALLASTS in fluorescent fixtures. 
And you assure complete satisfaction just as you planned 
because... 


to give assured life, optimum light output, and rated 
lamp life. And they’re a// UL approved and Power Factor 
corrected. 


THEY PROTECT YOU from higher lighting costs. Says “CBM ...INEXPENSIVE INSURANCE”, says another 
one lamp manufacturer, ‘“This certification (CBM) assures tube maker. Be sure to specify fixtures equipped with 
without individual testing that lamps will operate at CERTIFIED CBM BALLASTS and write for ‘Why it 


values close to ratings.”’ pays...” booklet today! 


Not a// ballasts are the same... Certified CBM ballasts are “tailored to the 
tube”. Insist on CBM ballasts, certified by ETL, in the fixtures you choose. 


7) Seven leading manufacturers now make up 


SERTIFIED BALLAST MANUFACTURERS 


2116 KEITH BUILDING ° CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Participation in CBM is open to any manufacturer who wishes to qualify 
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NEWEST STAR in the 


e In Philadelphia this 1000-room, $16-million hotel 
is the 46th in the far-flung Sheraton galaxy, 
first to be erected by this famed chain in its 
history. This new Sheraton star is distinguished by a 
handsome exterior that heralds the functional beauty 


The 


and the 
20-year 


and air-conditioned comfort to be enjoyed inside. 
lobby golden-veined white 
Italian marble and Venetian mosaics. On the floor 
above is the superb Grand Ballroom; also the elegant 
Town Room restaurant and smart 


is faced with 


spac ious 


main dining room, 
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PERRY, SHAW, HEPBURN & DEAN 
architects 
SLOCUM & FULLER 
mechanical engineers 
McCLOSKEY & CO. 
general contractor 
DANIEL J. KEATING 
plumbing contractor 
HENRY B. PANCOAST CO. 
plumbing wholesaler 
CRANE CO. 
fixture manufacturer 
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SHERATON GALAXY 


On the 
baleony and the uniquely decorated function rooms. 


cocktail lounge. third floor is the ballroom 


have a wall-of-glass window over- 


Many rooms are studio type, 


All guest 
looking the 
vertible into sleeping rooms at night. On the top floor 


rooms 
city. con- 
are luxurious Executive Suites with private outdoor 
1000-car garage the 
As are thousands of other expertly 


terraces. \ is accessible from 
lower concourse. 
planned buildings, the new Sheraton is fully equipped 


with SLOAN Flush VALVES. 


VALVES 


FAMOUS FOR EFFICIENCY, DURABILITY, ECONOMY 
SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO « ILLINOIS — 


Another achievement in efficiency. 


omy is the SLOAN 


automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! 
Architects specify, 
and Master Plumbers recommend the 
better shower head for better bathing. 


ging. No dripping. 


endurance and econ- 
{ct-O-Matic SHOWER HEAD, which is 


No clog- 
and Wholesalers 
{ct-O-Matic—the 


Write for completely descriptive folder 
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larke/\matic 
FLOOR MAINTAINER 


Everyone is all fired-up over the Clarke-A-matic, the revolutionary 
And no wonder. 





new combination speed scrubber and vacuum. 
This two-speed, self-propelled floor maintainer automatically meters 
solution to its twin brushes, scrubs, rinses, picks up dirt and solu- 
tion, and dries — all in one easy operation. It gives clean, safe, 


sanitary floors ten to twenty times faster than ordinary mopping. 


The Clarke-A-matic is packed with revolutionary features. The 
entire operating mechanism is housed within the machine. Con- 
cealed cable reel keeps operating vision clear. The 18 gallon recov- 
ery capacity of vacuum tank and 20 gallon capacity of clean water 
tank mean fewer stops for emptying, increased coverage per hour, 
lower cleaning costs. Two Clarke-A-matic sizes, 26” and 30” brush 
spread. Electrically operated, also supplied propane or gasoline 
powered. The 26” model scrubs up to 24,420 sq. ft. per hour; 30” 
model, up to 28,200 sq. ft. per hour. For large floor area mainte- 
nance, the Clarke-A-matic is unmatched. 


Clarke a 


Authorized Sales Representatives and Service Branches in Principal Cities 
Oistributed in Canada: G, H. Wood & Co., Ltd., P. 0. Box 34, Toronto 14, Ontario 


CLARKE VACUUM 
CLEANER— Power- 
ful suction picks 
up liquids, suds, 
dust, dirt. Six 
different models. 


wool, buff, grind, disc 
sand, shampoo, wax. 
SEND COUPON BELOW FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


[] Please send me complete details of the new 
Clarke-A-matic 


[LD Clarke Floor Maintainer & Wet-Dry Vacuum 
Cleaner 


Nome- 
Address 


Civ... 


CLARKE SANDING MACHINE CO. 
506 Clay Avenue Muskegon, Michigan 
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Overwhelm 
ing approval of a 
$27 million school 
and 


bond issue 


the means by 

which it was 

are de- A 

scribed by Lous Herold J, Miller 
G. CONLAN and 

HEROLD J. MILLER on 

president of City College of San Francisco since 1949. He 

oan 


achieved 


Louis G. Conlan 


page 43. Dr. Conlan has been 


has served the Francisco school system as_ teacher, 


principal and coordinator of secondary education. Mr 


Miller is 
at Mission High School and Humbolt Evening School in 


instructor at City College and has also taught 


San Francisco 


Che buildings may have changed, but the teaching methods 
haven't changed much, according to CLIFFORD P. HOOKER 
and ( 


room observations in 14 school districts, appears on page 


MAURITZ LINDVALL. Their article, based on class- 
#8. Drs. Hooker and Lindvall are associate professors of 
education in the school of education at the University of 
Pittsburgh. Dr. Lindvall also held research positions at the 
University of Pittsburgh and the University of Illinois; 
Dr. Hooker previously served as a teacher and adminis- 
trator in Illinois 

A school sponsored program of community renewal in 
Chicago's District 7 blossomed far beyond the expectations 
of the four principals who initiated it. DONALD J. BLYTH, 
CuRTIS C. MELNICK, LORRAINE M. SULLIVAN and HER 
BERT ZIMMERMAN met in 1955 while working for the doc- 


tor’s degree in educational administration at Harvard, and 


Standing: Principals Donald J. Blyth, Curtis C. Melnick. 
Seated: Principals H. M. Zimmerman, Lorraine M. Sullivan. 


began at that time to develop the project described on 
page 50. Each of the four started his career as a teacher 
in Chicago public schools, and, with the exception of Miss 
Sullivan, are Chicagoans born and bred. Currently Mr. 
Blyth is principal of Daniel Brainard School, and Mr. 
Melnick holds a similar position at Carver High School. 
Miss Sullivan's school, William Cullen Bryant, is located 
7, and Mr. Zimmerman moved in 1956 to the 
principalship of Samuel B. Dis- 
where the community project is continuing. 


in District 
Morse School, also in 


trict 


The “folded” roof 
as a method of 
top lighting is de- 
scribed by Supt. 
NaAtTr B. BUR 
BANK On page 
73. Mr. Burbank 


is a member of 


Natt B. Burbank the executive com Milo E. Kearney 
mittee of the A.A.S.A., and has previously served as super- 
intendent in Vermont, New Hampshire and Massachusetts. 
On page 76, MILO E. KEARNEY, professor of education 
at the University of Houston in Texas, suggests methods 
of identifying and selecting candidates for the principal- 
ship. Mr. Kearney has done research in the fields of P.T.A. 


trends, teacher fatigue, and guidance programs. 


Spelling led to philosophy in an ad- 
ministrators’ study group in Whittier, 
Calif. Perhaps most important, sug- 
gests FRED W. BEWLEy, the group 
found time to think and to grow pro- 
fessionally (p. 80). Mr. Bewley is 
district superintendent for Whittier 
city schools. He also served as prin- 
cipal and superintendent in Cypress, 


Fred W. Bewley 


Calif.. and has been a lecturer in school administration 
and school law at Whittier College. 


The effects of school district reorganization on educational 
achievement are encouraging, according to CARL EISE- 
MANN, assistant professor and director of field services, 
North Central Area, in the extension division of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin (p. 61)... . When a school district 
pays to have its students educated in a near-by district, it 
should also have some representation there. LUVERN L. 
CUNNINGHAM, formerly superintendent at Battle Creek, 
Neb., describes a plan developed for that purpose during 
his tenure there (p. 76). ... The first of three articles trac- 
ing the development of free public education in the United 
States appears on page 85. Author RUSSELL T. GREGG is 


professor of education at the University of Wisconsin and 
director of the joint school district of Shorewood Hills and 


Madison, Wis. 
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#277 NEW 
IMPROVED 

CHAIR DESK 
Versatility is the word 
for this completely 
new Virco unit. 
Attractive in design, 
yet sturdily 
constructed, its many 
exclusive Virco 
features will make it 

a best seller in 1957. 
The chair construction 
is of tubular metal 
framework, supporting 
a contoured plywood 
seat and back and a 
large plastic covered 
working surface. This 
unit has the newest 
design in a permanent 
book compartment. 
Available in 13”, 15” 
and 17” seat heights. 
The desk top section 

is maintenance-free 
Vircolite mar and stain 
resistant ‘‘Tops of 
Quality.” 


designed... constructed to stand 
the test of time 


VIRCO ALL NEW 
#260 SERIES CHAIR 
An attractive new chair 
by Virco featuring 
modern contemporary 
design and posture- 
perfect engineering 

to school board 
specifications. This 
chair is ideal for any 
grade school class. 
Available in 8 seat 
heights from 11” to 
18”. Outstanding 
features: sturdily 
constructed of tubular 
steel, multiple 
contoured seat of 5 ply 
hardwood-plywood, 
and contoured back 
of 5 ply hardwood- 
plywood. Metal 
finishes are suntan, 
aqua-green, blue and 
coral in baked-on 
enamel. 


VIRCO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION P.O. Box 44846, Station H. Los Angeles 
Mfg. Plants—Los Angeles, Calif. and Conway, Arkansas. Warehouses in princ ipal cities 


Makers of America’s Most Complete Line of “Specified” School Furniture 
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THE ADMINISTRATOR’S 


Let’s stand up for our schools ¢ Sharp censorship is bad 


for teachers’ morale e 


Don’t let up on news in summer 





By CALVIN GRIEDER, professor of school administration, University of Colorado 


Stop coddling the critics. Recent- 
ly I had the doubtful pleasure of listen- 
ing to a panel of four men discuss the 
subject, “The Public School: Is It 
Work or Play?” Members of the panel 
were a university professor of human- 
ities, the Washington correspondent 
for a London newspaper, the principal 
of a South African school for training 
elementary teachers, and a fieldman 
for the N.E.A. (Robert A. Skaife, who 
has contributed several distinguished 
articles to this magazine). 

The discussion sounded like a pre- 
commencement season 
an occasion celebrated 


view of the 
now 
nowhere with so much pomp and cir- 


upon us 


cumstance (musically as well as other- 
wise) as in the US.A. The entire 
gamut of opinion on American schools 
was run, from high praise (by the 
British journalist), supported by the 
N.E.A. man, to caustic criticism based 
on their observation of real or imag- 
ined shortcomings by the other two 
The temper of the audience, com- 
prised of university students, faculty, 
and a sprinkling of townspeople, was 
definitely negative to any favorable 
view of American public education. 
It seemed to me that most of the audi- 
ence, by their applause and the kind 
of questions asked, wanted to have a 
field day at the expense of the schools, 
teachers and professors of education. 
They were completely unresponsive to 
facts and figures cited to show im- 
provement in academic achievement 
in the last 50 years, superior perform- 
ance of public school graduates on 
college entrance tests, and the like. 
Yet to even such a hostile audience, 
a few pointed questions could have 
been raised that would have given 
them pause, that would have helped 
them see the American school system 
as the underpinning of much that 
makes this country a good place to 
live, and as a major contributor to 


America’s world leadership. Such ques- 
tions as these, for instance: 

1. Why do refugee professors, many 
with children in school, take such a 
dim view of our schools, when at the 
same time they gladly accept asylum 
here? Haven't the schools helped to 
make this country one in which asylum 
is eagerly sought by refugees from 
many other lands? 

2. Why do more than 40,000 stu- 
dents from other countries come to 
study in American universities and 
colleges? Would the capstone of our 
educational system, the institutions of 
higher education, be of such high cali- 
ber as to warrant this recognition if 
the underlying elementary and second- 
ary schools were as rotten as the critics 
claim? 

3. How does it come, if our basic 
educational system is weak, that the 
US. is called on by other countries for 
sO much assistance in agriculture, in- 
dustry, commerce, technology, medi- 
cine, public health, education, finance, 
and so on ad infinitum? No other 
country in the world is called on for 
so much help by so many other peoples 
as is Ours. 

4. Have not the schools been help- 
ful in preventing the rise of a dictator- 
ship such as other countries have fallen 
for? Germany, Russia, Italy, Spain, 
Mexico, China, Argentina, Turkey and 
others have all suffered, and South 
Africa is even now rapidly tending in 
that direction. Can't the public schools 
share the credit for keeping America 
free from the terrible experience of 
dictatorship? 

Other pointed questions could be 
raised, of course. 

We all know that our schools are 
imperfect, but American educators take 
second place to no one in being keenly 
alive to problems of improvement. I, 
for one, have taken all I am going to 
take’ from the critics, here or from 


abroad. I have made up my mind to 
speak out forcefully and bluntly for 
American public education, and I hope 
that some of the ideas expressed above 
will help others do likewise. 

Administrative censorship is un- 
wholesome. The Opinion Poll in The 
NATION’s SCHOOLS for April dealt 
with a touchy point in school admin- 
istration. I was surprised that 82 per 
cent of the administrators polled be- 
lieve that manuscripts written by 
teachers should be submitted to the 
superintendent for approval if infor- 
mation or opinions about the school 
system are included. I was surprised, 
yes, but I fully understand why super- 
intendents feel that way. 

Among a million and a fourth teach- 
ers some are uninformed, irresponsible, 
unfair, discontented or disloyal, and 
probably a few are unbalanced, as in 
any very large occupational group. 
Granted this, the desirability of censor- 
ship—for that is what prior approval 
of manuscripts really means—is still 
not clear. 

If I were a teacher in a school sys- 
tem where the rules required approval 
of the superintendent before a manu- 
script could be submitted for publica- 
tion, I would be most resentful. This 
kind of rule is a source, and perhaps 
a symptom, of lack of mutual con- 
fidence and respect on the part of both 
administrators and teachers. 

Censorship goes against the grain in 
the U.S., where one of our most cher- 
ished liberties is freedom of the press, 
and, along with that, its corollary 
freedom of speech. In spite of this, 
there is far more activity in the area 
of censorship than most of us suspect. 
The Censorship Bulletin issued (free ) 
from time to time by the American 
Book Publishers Council, Inc. (24 
West 40th St., New York 18), will 
jar anyone who complacently thinks 
freedom of the press is not seriously 
and constantly under attack by public 
officials and voluntary bodies. 

One who claims academic freedom 
also assumes certain obligations and 
self-discipline. A teacher more than 
anyone else assumes the obligation, 
because of the respect that attaches to 
his profession, of limiting his public 
pronouncements to fields in which he 
is competent. He has a right to pub- 
lish or say anything he likes, within 
the law, just as any other citizen does. 
But because of his position as a 
teacher, his words carry more weight, 
and to pose as an expert on subjects 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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BUILDING—Longfellow Junior High 
School, San Antonio, Texas 


ARCHITECT—Phelps, Dewees, & 
Simmons 


CONTRACTOR—J. C. Worchester 
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: America’s Finest f 
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Only Adlake gives these 6 basic advantages: 


e No warp or rot e Finger tip control 
Ate? 
e Minimum air infiltration e No rattle, stick or swell ag < 


aRknrihar? 
e No painting or maintenance e Guaranteed non-metallic weather stripping 


Also, Double-Hung Windows With Patented Serrated Guides 


the Adams & Westlake Company 
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Administrator's Clinic 
(Continued From Page 6) 


yutside his sphere of competence is 
a violation of academic freedom. 

If administrators could feel assured 
that teachers are as fully aware of the 
obligations of academic freedom as 
they are of the rights such freedom 
implies, “prior approval” or censor- 
ship would never be thought of. How- 
ever, in any case, a censorship rule is 
an unwholesome thing. It is bound to 
impede the professional growth of 


teachers, the development of good 
relations between administrators and 
teachers, and perhaps the improvement 
of school systems. 

Concentrate on school news in 
summertime. During the summer 
months, about the schools in 
the press falls to a low ebb. School 
is out out, too, 
neither one to “take up” again until 
September. The annual report is one 
excellent source of news stories for 
the summer months. The highlights 
of the report may be published in 


news 


and school news is 


WACO BLEACHERS ARE TAILORED TO YOUR 
ATTENDANCE SIZE AND BUDGET 


wens San 





Mid-American Jubilee 
St. Louis, Missouri 


4,500 capacity—34 row 








The versatility of Waco bleachers allows you to provide large or small installations at 


real budget prices. For example, a ten-row Waco bleacher can be converted into either a | 


seven- or four-row unit for both indoor and outdoor events. You can also change the length 
and depth of Waco bleachers and locate aisles and stairways where you need them. 


Erection costs are low because workmen need no special training to assemble Waco | 
bleachers. The “‘Speedlock’’ method of attaching cross braces to end frames is the fastest | 
locking device known and is an exclusive Waco feature. Waco’s ‘‘Speedlock”’ is absolutely | 


safe, practically indestructible. 
Safety tests prove Waco bleachers will hold 801 POUNDS PER SEAT with no struc- 


tural failure. Waco’s tubular steel construction makes these bleachers extra-strong and | 
the heaviest part weighs | 


extra-safe. Though extra strong, Waco bleachers are lightweight 
only 55 pounds. 
You’ll find Waco Bleacher installations at: 


DuQuoin State Fair 
DuQvoin, Illinois 


Oklahoma University 
Norman, Oklahoma 


Oklahoma A & M 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


. 45 row 


Metropolitan Sports Stadium 


Minneapolis, Minnesota..........+6+ 6,800... . 16 row 


27 row 


Fort Benning 
Fort Benning, Georgic...........5. 


United States Naval Academy 


Annopolis, Marylond........+.s+065 5,664 ...25 row 


South Fulton High School 
East Point, Georgia 


10 row—1,000 capacity 





Have a Waco oe make a layout of a bleacher installation to fit your needs and | 


budget. Write today. There is no obligation for this service. 


Bleacher) WACO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Division} 3565 Wooddale Avenue . Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 


Waco Bleacher distributorships available in some choice territories. 





. 31 row | 





. 10 row | 


a series of articles, each covering 
one or two subjects, some of which 
were mentioned in the Administrator's 
Clinic for March. Illustrated by ap- 
propriate graphs, tables and pictures, 
such articles can help keep alive inter- 
est in the schools during the long 
vacation. 

It is not enough to rely on the past 
year, though, for all the summer news 
releases, nor is it necessary. School 
administration goes on all year round. 
Among current topics that are suitable 
for.summertime stories are these: 

Board meetings, budgets, building 
projects, plant maintenance. 

News about teachers abroad, about 
teachers in the community, and about 
those working, studying or traveling 
elsewhere in this country; new teach- 
ers for the coming year, staff promo- 
tions and transfers. 

Public summer school and related 
activities (F.F.A., for example), adult 
education, joint school and community 
recreation program, curriculum and 
course of study changes. 

Enrollment prospects for the fall 
term, preschool health roundup. 

Conferences and workshops prior 
to opening of school. 

A superintendent would be well 
advised to recommend appointment of 
a teacher qualified for this kind of 
work to carry on during the summer, 
if a regular public information direc- 
tor is not on the staff. fo 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





Some Folks Still Prefer 
“Cracker Boxes” 

Naturally, we are very much pleased 
with the write-up and the recognition 
given one phase of our building pro- 
gram [Forest Park School, Kenosha, 
Wis., The NATION’s SCHOOLS, March 
1957, p. 57}. The article, incidentally, 
has attracted considerable attention. 

For the most part, our new schools 
and the additions to schools here have 
been functionally designed units 
achieved through cooperative planning 
involving both the staff and the public. 

Recognition of this sort means much, 
particularly since some of our local 
folk still insist that the board here 
should be building “cracker boxes.” 
These new buildings don’t look like 
schools to them. There are always some 
in every community who know exactly 
what a school of 1907 should look 
like!—HAROLD R. MAURER, superin- 
tendent, Kenosha, Wis. 
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other ScHooL BUs\ agar 


It doesn’t take an all-A scholar to know Johnnie’s said a 
slateful about Chevrolet school bus chassis. Over the years 
Chevrolets have outsold all other makes because they’ve out- 
performed them—in safety, dependability and school-budget- 
tight economy. For ’57 the advantages offered by Chevrolet 
are greater than ever, and your local Chevrolet dealer will 
gladly fill you in on all the facts. Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


A CAPACITY FOR EVERY 
SCHOOL REQUIREMENT 

10802—60 pupils 
8802—60 pupils 
6802—48 to 54 pupils 
6702—42 to 48 pupils 
4502—30 to 36 pupils 
3802— 16 to 20 pupils 
3106—8-pass. Carryall 


New ‘57 CHEVROLET 


FIRST WITH THE MOST MODERN FEATURES 
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| READER OPINION 


| Dulsey Point of View 
Praised and Blamed 

The article in the April issue en- 
titled “Where Is the Evidence?” by 
Bernard Dulsey is very enlightening. 
Mr. Dulsey has hit upon many weak- 
nesses and facts concerning our educa- 
tional system. It does the teaching 
profession good to have such questions 
put to us. 

However, I have a feeling that Mr. 
Dulsey is spearheading the feeling 
among liberal arts people that they, 
and not the bachelor of science grad- 
uates, should be doing the teaching 
in our schools. 

I believe there is a middle road of 
“how” as well as “what” to teach, and 
certainly the college work that I have 
taken attempts to give us both of those 
vital factors. — PHILIP S. THOMAS, 
principal, Morrowville Grade School, 
Morrowville, Kan. 


Two sentences in Bernard M. Dul- 
sey’s article seem to be particularly 
valid when placed side by side: 

“I am willing to say that in the 
liberal arts fields the percentage of ill 
prepared students has increased.” 

And: “Saying something is so, even 
in puissant, polysyllabic prose, does 
not necessarily make it so.” 

Lest I sound too caustic, I should 
say that Mr. Dulsey presents the lib- 
eral arts point of view with something 
more than the customary spleen and 
naiveté. While he writes from an 
angle, he has obviously had enough 
experience to know the score. 

I am of the opinion, however, that 
he fails to look at the problem with 
sufficient depth. What he is really say- 
ing boils down to this: Our schools 
should follow the selective pattern of 
European schools, and we should not 
concern ourselves with the masses. 

This is a popular position to take, 
of course. Many sincere people will 
agree. But Mr. Dulsey reveals a great 
confusion in his thinking as evidenced 
in his analogy with the football team. 
He asks why some educators consider 
it well nigh un-American to fail a 
student in Latin and algebra but do 
not bat an eye when the coach “cuts” 
the very same student from the foot- 
ball squad. 

Mr. Dulsey is talking about two 
entirely different educators. He couples 
the point of view of one person with 

(Continued on Page 134) 
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a) LOMA DESlah 


WITH 


CAPACITY 


Since 1880 


FOR THE 
BEST BUY 
BLAKESLEE 


IDEAL FOR THE SMALLER DISH ROOM 

Only 11’ 6” long—and completely serviceable 

from one side so that machine can be installed 

close to a wall. This new BLAKESLEE 66PT 

vie vee, machine is being welcomed by operators who 

..NO CONTACT \ a en want BIG MACHINE PERFORMANCE and 

ULLAL ee the BLAKESLEE PEG-TYPE CONVEYOR 

‘nao Sates which holds dishes upright for most effective 

washing, fast draining and drying. Get better 

results and greatly reduced labor costs in your 
dishwashing department. 


Write for complete data on this new 
BLAKESLEE 66PT MACHINE 


G. $. BLAMESLEE & CO. wiv von; 10s anous’ . tosomte 
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ROVING REPORTER 


Residential Education Is Venture in England © Student Lounge 


Solves Problem ® Let’s Camp Out ® Yes, Teen-Agers Will Work 
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RESIDENTIAL ADULT education is 


an expanding project of the Local 
Education Authority in England. Typi- 
adult 
Eng- 


land, a year ago; since then more than 


movement is the 


Preston, 


cal of this 


college established at 


4100 people have attended classes there. 

Subjects are taught in a combina- 
tion of week-end courses, with longer 
courses given in the holiday months 
Favorite subjects are music, 
There are also courses 


painting 
and economics 
for trade unionists arranged by trade 
Other from 


drama to youth leadership 


unions subjects range 


No lecturers are used, reports Eda 
cation, the journal of the Association 
of Education Committees in England 
Rather, the college uses leaders capable 
of putting ideal of 


education to work. These people do 


the residential 
not attempt to teach so much as they 
try to open pathways to added experi- 
ence at Alston Hall, the col 
lege at Preston, come from Liverpool 
and from Manchester University. 
The Education Committee 
has had vivid confirmation of its be- 
the 


Leaders 


Preston 


lief that there is a demand for 
type of work that can be done in an 


adult residential education program 


PROBLEMS OF A SCHOOL bus popu- 
lation are fewer because of a student 
council project at the high school at 
About half of the 


bus and, until re- 


Crown Point, Ind 
students come by 
cently, there was no place for them 
to assemble before and after school 

The gift of the class of 1953, a 
television set, the student 
council to action, and it began work- 


a student lounge 


spurred 


ing on plans for 
When a industrial 
building opened, a large basement 
room, adjoining the cafeteria in the 
main building, became available for 


new education 


a recreation area 

The $2200 was raised to 
equip the room. With 
members, their 


sum of 
this money, 


council sponsor, and 


the principal selected colorful drap- 
line one wall of the room 


of booths 


eries to 


Seven sets were installed 


12 


along with eight groups of tables seat- 
ing four persons each. A cold drink 
cooler was purchased on consignment 
The Hi-Y club bought a used juke 
box, and students bring their favorite 
records from home. They dance there 
morning, noon and night. 

Since the student lounge has been 
student planned and is student oper- 
ated, the council prepared a code of 
conduct. 

Penalty for breaking the rules is 
banishment from the room for from 
one week to one year depending on 
the number of violations 

Ben Ervin, chairman of the student 
advisory program, Ball State Teachers 
College, formerly principal at Crown 
Point High School, describes the proj- 


ect in Indiana Teacher. 


A CAMPING TRIP 
experience for sixth grade pupils of 
Middlefield, Ohio. Nature study and 
learning to work together were empha- 
sized during the week. The camp was 
Highbrook Lodge, owned by the Cleve- 
land Society for the Blind. 

Pupils earned money for expenses 


was a happy 


by saving tax stamps, selling cards and 
candy, and publishing a newspaper. 
Menu planning and grocery buying 
were part of the preparation. Class 
mothers helped with this as well as 
doing the cooking at camp. 

Field trips were made profitable by 
use of a manual prepared by the teach- 
er outlining the purpose of each trip 
The pupils studied plant life, animal 
life, minerals, problems of conserva- 
tion, and other phases of nature study. 
Such subjects as language, reading and 
spelling were not excluded. 

Parents were invited to see the camp 
the day before it broke up. No pro- 
gram was planned so that the parents 
could visit with their children. 

Richard Stromberg, the’ teacher who 
described the camping trip in Ohio 
Schools, believes the week was a suc- 
cess. On the first day of school, one 
of his pupils asked if his class, too, 
could end its sixth grade year with a 
week of camping. 


TEEN-AGERS in Wellesley, Mass., 
have proved that adolescents do like to 
work, especially for a worthy cause. 

A community drive was started to 
raise funds for the Wellesley Scholar- 
ship Foundation. A local citizen of- 
fered to match any sum of money up 
to $25,000 that the community could 
raise 

The student council of Wellesley 
Junior High School discussed how the 
students could best contribute. It de- 
cided to recommend a community- 
wide “S-Day” — Scholarship Day. It 
would be a work day during which 
each student would try to find a job 
for at least two hours, charging 50 
cents an hour for his services. The 
money would go to the scholarship 
fund 

Since the council tries each year to 
sponsor one service project, it felt 
this would be an excellent choice. Also, 
it would contribute to the council's 
continuing project to offset unfavor- 
able publicity given delinquents. 

When the announced its 
recommendation, the 1005 students 
received the idea enthusiastically, with 
between 80 and 85 per cent voting to 
work that day. 

Advance publicity went out in the 
form of posters with the cryptic mes- 
sage “S-Day, November 10, Wellesley 
Junior High School.” The local paper 
printed a story describing the project 
and its aim. 

To identify the pupils working on 
“S-Day,” 1000 tags were made. Baby- 
sitting, cookie-making, washing cars, 
and raking leaves the chief 
schemes used for making money. 

The weatherman sent a_ beautiful 
Indian summer day, and the result of 
the hard labor was a grand total of 
$617. The goal had been $500. 

Ruth E. Chadwick, assistant prin- 
cipal, Wellesley Junior High School, 
describes the project in the Massachu- 
setts Teacher. Pupil effort in behalf 
of the scholarship fund helped them 
in their own planning for college, she 
reports. Too, the students developed 
a feeling of pride in a job well done. 


council 


were 
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their children need freezer instruction! 


Some mothers of your students may 
be employed outside the home. Others 
are homemakers with time for leisure. 
But in either type of home, in all parts 
of the country, the food freezer plays 
an ever-growing part. 

This means that your home economics 
students need instruction on packag- 
ing, freezing and storing of foods. They 
need to know how to use this appli- 
ance among the others in their homes. 
Teachers must be prepared to supply 
the necessary instruction. 


HOUSEHOLD REFRIGERATOR 
AND FREEZER SECTION 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


ADMIRAL « FRIGIDAIRE « GENERAL ELECTRIC 


HOTPOINT « KELVINATOR + NORGE « PHILCO 
RCA WHIRLPOOL + WESTINGHOUSE 
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. but, your teachers need freezers! 
The process of freezing foods can’t be 
taught entirely from a book. Students 
must learn by doing, and the only way 
they can do that is with actual food 
freezers in your schools’ home eco- 
nomics departments. This appliance is 
easily installed, needs no special wir- 
ing—just plugs in. The purchase cost 
is moderate, and your local electric 
light and power company or electric 
appliance dealer can give you all the 
facts if you will consult them. 


Your schools need the 
FREEZER TEACHING 
KIT, too! 


This Kit provides visual aid for 
home economics teachers, to 
simplify freezer instruction in 
the classroom. It consists of 12 
beautiful, full-color wall charts 
and the Home Freezer Teach- 
ing Guide. Be sure your school 
has a Kit. Send for it yourself 
and present it to the home eco- 
nomics teacher. 


HOUSEHOLD REFRIGERATOR AND FREEZER SECTION 


its 


New York 17, N. Y. 


7 
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Name and title 
Name of school 
Address 


City 


Please send me, absolutely FREE, 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association 


155 East oe Dept. NS-6-57 


the NEMA Freezer Teaching Kit. 
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20,000 FL’ REDUCED TO 50 FL PROVES 
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Right after this photograph was taken an illuminating engineer from an indepen- 
dent laboratory took Footlambert readings. His findings are as follows: each of 
the battery of photographer's floodlights produced 20,000 FL; the six Honeylite 
panels gave overall 340 FL readings; the little girl’s face showed 120 FL; and 


the page in her picture book was all the way down to 50 FL... a light soft 


enough for the youngest eyes! * eI ) SLE YY LITE ; 


LIGHT-DIFFUSING ALUMINUM HONEYCOMB 


HEXCEL PRODUCTS INC. 


951-61ST STREET. OAKLAND 8B, CALIFORNIA 


¢ Catalog in Sweet's file 3la/He 


* Footlambert — the standard 

init of surface brightness 

as measured with a Spec 

tra Brightness Spot Meter 

Name of testing laboratory 
available on request 
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_ The gym floor \ i) 
that passes eyery test 


P mighty strong claim and 
in fact. 
int resiliency .. . Kreolite 
‘Strip End Grain Wood 
floors have excellent 
ming qualities ... you can 
y feel this resiliency. They 
fer too, because they are 
proof. 
rally, you want beauty that’s 
Masting, that requires a 
imum of maintenance. Well, 
olite has it. 
Everyone has to stretch budgets 
| these days, and Kreolite is easier 
' on the budget, because it is most 
economical to install and maintain. 
So, get all the facts on Kreolite, 
the floor for gyms, multi-purpose 
rooms or shops... it’s the floor 
that passes every test. 
Write today for complete 
specifications. 


The Jennison-Wright Corp. 
TOLEDO 9, OHIO 


KREOLITE ‘sree END GRAIN 
WOOD BLOCK FLOORS 
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Designed to Complement Your Modern Classrooms 


' é 4 
3 4 
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Chair No. 940 ' 
4 Desk No. 970 "i 


; 
é 
The New Griggs () 








Desk with Tempo Chair 


Its stay-in-style design matches the many years of service 
built into every piece of Griggs seating. Students appreciate 
the extra study features of Griggs Tempo desks. Large usable 
work top...ample shelf storage... plenty of “moving around” 
room... plus the comfort of matching Tempo chairs. 
The full line of Tempo desks, chairs and tables for all your 
classroom needs comes in five favorite colors. Write for the name 
of your Griggs distributor. 


EQUIPMENT, INC., Belton, Texas 
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Griggs proven 
tubular steel construction 
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Boys can be boys... 
and no harm done 


American-Olean Tile joins right in the locker room 
fun—and comes up sparkling. Pools of water, muddy 
cleats, clouds of steam, and generally boisterous behavior 
do it no harm. When the hubbub has died down, 

a fast end run with a wet mop cleans up the mess, 


and A-O ceramic tile is as good as new. 


Ceramic tile—easy to clean, fireproof, long-lasting, 
and non-fading—is ideal for many school areas. Two free 
American-Olean booklets give you a wealth of suggestions 
and actual photographic examples of its use, in schools 


and elsewhere. Send for your copies today! 


American-Olean Tile Co. 


Executive Offices: Lansdale, Penr 
Factories: 


sacs: 
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A-O TILE ON SHOWER ROOM WALLS AND FLOOR 
1. Tiled floor resists damage by the 3. Strong disinfectants can be used 
most rugged kind of foot traffic. Mud as often as necessary. They cannot 
cinders, and water whisk away easily bleach tile’s clear colors 
4. Non-porous tile discourages ba 
terial growth—an important health 
consideration in locker and shower 
room planning 


2. Tiled walls need only a minimum 
of maintenance. Steam and constant 
exposure to moisture do no harm 


TILE SPECIFICATIONS: Color Plate 336. Shower R Frederick Dougl 
Stubbs School, Wilmington, Del. Victorine and Samuel Homsey. Architect 
Walls: 12 Buttercup. Floors: Single Tile Check: Blue Granite and Gray Granite 


AMERICAN-OLEAN TILE COMPANY 
1265 Cannon Ave., Lansdale, Pa. 


p i 
Piease send me the following free booklets: 
Booklet 600, "Tile in Schc 


Booklet 900, "’h 


Jew Large slazed Tile”. 


Name 

Title 

Firm Name 
Address 
City 





The Softest Touch in teaching! Even the ribbon Is 
easy to change on the New Improved Royal Electric 


1 


a teaching point of view, this new 
proved Royal 


classroom problems. Even the ribbon 


Electric solves many 
changed in seconds .. . without 
dirtying the hands. 

With Royal’s new Twin-Pak, the 
clean ’n easy ribbon changer, students 


just lift out the old ribbon throw 
away spools and all... . then drop in the 
new Twin-Pak. There’s nothing to wind! 
Nothing to thread. 
because they nevet touch the ribbon 


Hands stay clean 


he Ips 


Royal’s ““Touch-Control” 


students adjust to the soft touch of 
electric typing. Saves hours of practice 
time. 

There are many other important ad- 
vantages, for this is the electric made 
by the company that knows a typist’s 
needs best. More schools use Royal 


Typewriters...in fact more people use 


Royal Typewriters than any other make. ® 
Discover the important differences for RQ y L electric 
yourself. Call your local Royal Repre- 


sentative for a classroom or school office 
Product of Royal McBee Corporation 


demonstration. No obligation. 





World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


From the American Seating family 


of fine school furniture 
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WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


This is Unit Table No. 538 with Chair No. 540 from our Classmate line. 
When you buy Classmate school furniture, you buy the very best. The 
Classmate line is functional, modern in styling, and colorful. It has many, 
many features and advantages not obtainable in ordinary furniture. 
The chairs, for example, are exceptionally comfortable and posture- 
perfect. All tables have exclusive, silicone-floating self-leveling glides 
which adjust automatically to uneven floors. 

Classmates have earned the admiration and acclaim of school author- 
ities, teachers, parents, and students alike. Call our representative, or 


write for your copy of our new catalog, today. 





THE AMERICAN 
SEATING COMPANY 


functional school palette 
for the decoration of 


new and old buildings 


sunlight yellow 


pearl gray 


ig 


terra cotta 


soft blue 


From the American Seating family 


of fine school furniture 





Coloramic Classmates: 
No. 140 2-Pupil Table 
No. 540 Chair 


y 


Here are basic reasons why Diploma Blue and Classday Coral 
were selected for American Seating school furniture: 

In the over-all study of color cycles, one hue has shown a con- 
sistent rise: Blue. It ranks first in virtually every psycholog- 
ical test for “‘abstract’”’ preferences, and is almost univer- 
sally pleasing. 

Diploma Blue has a reflectance of approximately 30°7;—an 
average between extreme light and dark—and serves as a 
“cushion” against visual shock. Slightly grayish in tone, it 
makes for maximum compatibility in the classroom, regard- 
less of the decorative treatment. 

American Seating Classday Coral strikes another note of 
really sound departure. From the unbiased or objective re- 
search standpoint, Classday Coral is always popular. Again, 
psychologically, it ranks high—second to blue in universal 
appeal. It, too, has a reflectance of approximately 30°.—for 
good visual balance. 

The combination of Coloramic Diploma Blue and Classday 
Coral is ideal for school use. It is most attractive. A glance at 
the functional palette (left) shows how these colors harmonize 


with the new trends in school decorative schemes. 
AMERICAN 
7 ee 


WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
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e NIVERSAL® SCHOOL FURNITURE @© ENVOY® SCHOOL 


FURNIT 


@ STADIUM CHAIRS © CHAPEL FURNITURE @® FOLDING CHAIRS 
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NEW 


FUEL SAVING SYSTEM 


AT WOODBURY, CONN. HIGH SCHOOL 


FEATURES 
DUNHAM-BUSH 
FIN-VECTOR RADIATION 
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Architect: Edward M. Foote, Jr., Cornwall, Conn. 
Consulting Engineer: Richard Shipman Leigh, Woodbury, Conn. 


22,000 SQ, FT.—ANNUAL FUEL BILL LESS THAN $1000. Fuel saving is the 
big story at Woodbury High School. Neighboring schools are spending 
$2000 to $3000 for similar heating areas, compared to Woodbury's less 
than $1000, 

Dunham-Bush Fin-Vector Radiation is used exclusively in a recent addition 
to the Woodbury School, providing maximum comfort per fuel dollar. The hot 
water system permits use of economical heavy fuel oil. 

Innovation of this system is the combination of a perimeter water supply 
delivering hot water to Dunham-Bush Fin-Vector first, using a 20 degree tem- 
perature drop and then discharging reduced temperature water to Anaconda 
copper tube panel grids embedded in the floor. 

Fuel saving has been the Dunham-Bush watch-word for years. For infor- 
mation on other fuel saving systems, send coupon now! 


DEPEND ON 


SOURCE ©) DUNHAM-BUSH, INC. Dept. NS, 
RESPONSIBILITY | “Vest Hartford 10, Conn. 


Please send me free VARI-VAC and VARI-AIR booklets for schools 


Air Conditioning, Refrigeration, Heating Products and Accessories 


DUNHAM-BUSH, Inc. West Hartford 10, Conn., U.S.A. °""s 


Street 
MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA @ MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA © RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA @ Ci 
: it 
TORONTO, CANADA © LONDON, ENGLAND ® SUBSIDIARY: HEAT-X, INC., BREWSTER. N.Y. Y 
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THE OVER-ALL DEPTH 
OF UNIT IS 4-7/8 IN. 


THE BODY IS ONE 
PIECE AND IS THE 
STANDARD WAKE- 
FIELD 20 GAUGE 
CONSTRUCTION 


ALL UNITS ARE 
AVAILABLE FOR 
FLANGE, SNAP- 
IN AND LAY-IN 
TYPES OF CEILINGS 


WIDE RANGE OF 
REASONABLE PRICES 


TROFFER: A RECESSED FLUO- 
RESCENT LIGHTING UNIT 
THE NEW WAKEFIELD TROFFER 490 
IS A STANDARD PACKAGED UNIT 
THAT OFFERS 490 COMBINATIONS 


ALL ELECTRICAL COMPONENTS 
BALLASTS, SOCKETS AND WIRE 
ARE THE HIGH WAKEFIELD QUALITY 


REFLECTING BSeereacets Bee 
INFRA-RED BAKED ENAMEL 
WITH 0.85 REFLECTION FACTOR 








THE UNITS ARE IN COMPLETE 
PACKAGES WITH HANGER YOKES 





MODULAR UNITS 
DO NOT GROW IN 
LENGTRA WRENN 
UNITS ARE USED IN 
CONTINUOUS ROWS 


490 QRFERS YoU 
COMPLETE FLEs- 
pert he Te Pee 
DESIGN LAYOUT 
AND MATCHING 
COST. BUSOGETS 


A TYPES Se Liat Cire 
NO. 70 CORNING LOW BRIGHTNESS 
LENS —ACRYEIC AND STYRENE 
DIF PUSLG@:  SAASTIC a Yams 
PLAST UG: 3 ETREN © Lee 
39x35 DEGREE LOUVERS- ANO 
SR YTEXR Gterrus | NG GaA sa 











FAST ACCURATE 
UNIT INSTALLATION 
2 LEVELING BOLTS 
ON EACH YOKE 


NO LIGHT LEAKS 
AROUND DIFFUSER 





THE WAKEFIELD COMPANY 
OF VERMILION OHIO USA 
AND LONDON ONTARIO 
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the exceptional durability and low maintenance 


of KENTILE® viny] asbestos tile is your best answer! 


Scuffling feet, heavy ramping, muddy boots are hazards And it may be successfully used over concrete in contact 


of every schoolroom! That’s why you should choose Kentile with the earth. What’s more, the slight extra initial 
vinyl asbestos tile. Tough fibres of asbestos are blended cost of Kentile vinyl asbestos tile is made up many 


‘ity even under heaviest times over by lower maintenance costs. Get full details 


with vinyl to give it extra durab 
wear and tear. Its smooth, nonporous surface withstands about Kentile vinyl asbestos tile (KenFlex®) from your 


stains—requires a local Kentile Flooring Contractor. He’s listed under 
FLOORS in your Classified lelephone Directory. 


dirt and grime—resists grease and 


minimum amount of effort to keep sparkling clean. 


TOR COLORS 


ECORA 
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MAKE SURE ALL STOPS ARE ROUTINE! 


The regularly scheduled stops at rail crossings, pickup 
and discharge points and others your school buses make 
are really no measure of brake safety. Your drivers 
anticipate them, know exactly when to decelerate and 
apply braking pressure. 

The true merit of any braking system is proved only 
in those unscheduled, unexpected emergency situations 
where fast stops are vital! 

That’s why it’s so important that your school buses 
are equipped with the world’s safest brakes—air brakes! 


Look at it this way: Virtually every commercial bus 


Beadixffeslhinghouse 


in the country is air brake equipped. Why? Because 
commercial bus operators have learned from experience 
that air brakes are the fastest, surest, most dependable 
stopping power under every operating condition. 

They can’t take chances on passenger safety. Neither, 
of course, can you. That’s why we recommend you make 
certain your students receive the proven _protec- 
tion of the world’s safest braking system by insisting 
that all bids submitted on new school buses include 
air brakes. 


The choice is yours—make it the safest one. 


AIR BRAKES 


a 


A & 
Gy ® 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY « General offices and factory—Elyria, Ohio. Branches—Berkeley, Calif. and Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Plan with the new HerNel-Cool Il 
INSTALL IT NOW—AIR CONDITION LATER 


Nearly every school would benefit from air conditioning 
now—as have offices, theaters, hospitals and homes. Un- 
fortunately, the money to provide it isn’t always in the 
current school budget. The HerNel-Cool II year ’round 
unit ventilator solves that problem. 

These units can be installed now so that the school 
enjoys all the usual benefits of the famous Herman 
Nelson DRAFT|STOP system—heating, ventilating, nat- 
ural cooling (with outside air), and control of window 
downdrafts. Only the addition of a chiller in the boiler 
room is needed for complete hot weather air condition- 
ing. It can be provided initially or at any future time. 
When it is wanted, air conditioning can be secured 
without disruption . . . and without expensive alteration 
and installation charges. 


‘bomen pels 


RODUCTS 


System of Classroom Cooling, Heating and Ventilating 


HOT WATER OR STEAM 
UNIT VENTILATORS 


AMERVENT 
FOR MILD CLIMATES 


HOW THE SYSTEM WORKS 
HerNel-Cool II units provide individual temperature con- 
trol for each room, automatically. Most of the year they 
provide heat, ventilation, or natural cooling (with out- 
side air) as the room requires. When a chiller is installed 
in the boiler room, HerNel-Cool II units also function 
as air conditioners. In hot weather, the units switch auto- 
matically to mechanical cooling, with chilled water cir- 
culating in the same piping that carries hot water during 
cold weather. The cost is far less than separate heating 
and air conditioning systems—both for installation and 
operation. 

Would you like more information? Just write to Herman 
Nelson Unit Ventilator Products, American Air Filter 
Company, Inc., Louisville 8, Kentucky. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


rT Ty 
UNIVENT GAS FIRED | gag 
UNIT VENTILATOR 





ELECTRIC 
UNIT VENTILATOR 


ANY FUEL, ANY CLIMATE—There is a Herman Nelson Unit Specifically 
Designed to Give You More Classroom Comfort Per Dollar 





Early Tile-Tex floors still going strong 
after a quarter century of hard service 


H. M.W. 
(Higher Molecular 

Weight) 
Asphalt Tile 

is even better! 


You’re looking at some of the very first 
asphalt tile floors installed anywhere. 
You can imagine the hard wear they 
have received in a school, a Y.M.C.A., 
and a church during all these years. The 
above floors are still in use and are 
giving satisfactory service. These photo- 
graphs were taken late in 1955. 

Tile-Tex, in addition to being the 
pioneer manufacturer of asphalt tile, 
was the first to make viny] tile commer- 
cially. There are many Flexachrome 
vinyl-asbestos tile floors throughout the 
country which are still in use after over 
15 years of service. 

For detailed information on the com- 
plete Tile-Tex line, call your local Tile- 
Tex Contractor ... he’s listed in your 
classified telephone book. And see our 
insert either in American School & 
University, or in Patterson’s American 
Education. Or write: 


THE TILE-TEX DIVISION, THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 
1234 McKinley Avenue, Chicago Heights, Illinois 

In the 11 Western states: Pioneer Division, 

The Flintkote Company, P.O. Box 2218, 

Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, California. 


Over 30 years ago in 1925, the Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile floor pictured above was installed in 
the Jesse G. Spaulding School for Crippled Children, Chicago, Ill. Photograph used 
by permission of Board of Education, City of Chicago, John C. Christensen, Architect. 


In Canada: The Flintkote Company of Can- 
ada, Ltd.,30th Street, Long Branch,Toronto. 


First Congregational Church of Chicago. Picture shows Tile-Tex In 1930, this Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile floor was installed in this 
Asphalt Tile floor installed in 1932 in one of the nursery rooms. Y.M.C.A. on Bowery Street in Akron, Ohio. 


TILE-TEX...Floors of Lasting Beauty 


Manufacturers of Flexachrome’*...Tile-Tex*... Tuff-Tex*... Vitachrome*...Holiday*... Mura-Tex *... Korkolort 
* Registered | S. Pat. Off 


... Holiday Flexachrome*...and Modnar*, the “‘plank-shaped”’ asphalt tile. PPaahacnank 26 ae Paaatate Cleans 
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cleans as it disinfects 


for less than two cents a gallon 


WESCODYNE is a completely new detergent-germicide that 
contains amazing ‘“‘Tamed Iodine’’®. Increases germicidal 
capacity three to four times and offers a much wider range of 
effectiveness than solutions containing chlorine, cresylics, 


phenolics or quaternaries. 


WESCODYNE is also an excellent detergent as well as a powerful sanitizer and 
disinfectant. Provides fast cleaning action as it disinfects. A time and labor saver 


...all at a cost of less than 2¢ a gallon at use dilution! 


WESCODYNE is nontoxic, nonstaining and nonirritating to the skin when used 
as directed. Further, it contains an exclusive “built-in” safety feature. In use, its 
amber color guarantees the presence of germicidal activity. When this color 
disappears, a fresh solution must be used. You’re always sure of germicidal action! 


WESCODYNE is used by leading hospitals throughout the U.S.A. Complies with 
U.S. Public Health Service recommendations. Leaves no odor. Recommended 
for almost any sanitizing or disinfecting procedure. Interested? Send the coupon. 


LARGEST COMPANY OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 
WEST DISINFECTING COMPANY, 42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Branches in principal cities * In Canada: 5621-23 Casgrain Ave., Montreal 





a 7 <a | Please send full information on Wescodyne. 
: | on Please have a West representative telephone for an appointment 

a a 
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Mail this coupon with your letterhead to Dept. 10 
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IN CONSTRUCTION—the immense exposed 


plate girders in place, with purlins being hung 























ARCHITECT: 
Ludwig Mies van der Rohe 


ASSOCIATE ARCHITECT-ENGINEER: 
Pace & Associates 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEER: 
Frank J. Kornacker 


STRUCTURAL FABRICATOR: 
Hansell-Elcock 


ERECTORS: 
Cragin Construction Co. 


LANDSCAPE DESIGN: 
Alfred Caldwell, Architect 








VIEW from main entrance, overlooking en 
trance terrace. All walls are panels of obscure 
and clear glass framed in steel 











-- CROWN HALL 26,000 sa. feet 
without a 


single 
interior column! 


ROWN HALL, at Illinois Institute of Technology, marks 

a milestone in the use of Structural Steel—a classic 
example of strength, economy, and honest, simple 
beauty. 

The main floor of Crown Hall is a single room, 220 ft 
long, 120 ft. wide, and 1914 ft. high. Yet, in this immense 
room there is not one structural column. 

The vast roof is suspended from 6’-deep plate girders, 
which project out of the building as an exterior skeleton. 
These girders were shop-fabricated, and each was de- 
livered to the building site in two 60-ft. sections. There, 
they were spliced and hoisted into place. Purlins are 
hung beneath the roofing. 

This huge, open hall, which could be used for virtually 
anything from a factory to a theatre, was built at a cost 
of $13.71 per sq. ft. 

Strength... economy ... versatility . . . simple, vigor- 
ous beauty—these are the qualities offered by Structural 
Steel; qualities proved time and again in structures that 
range from mighty, bustling skyscrapers to serene, 
single-story panoramas of steel and glass like Crown 
Hall. 

Structural Steel is easily the most economical of load- 
carrying materials—and the strongest. It will take more 
abuse than other structural materials, effectively resist- 
ing tension, torsion, shear and compression. Enclosed in 
buildings, it lasts indefinitely, needing no maintenance. 
Structural Steel may be welded, riveted, or bolted, and 
can be erected in any weather. Since steel members are 
fabricated indoors, weather cannot affect the quality of 
workmanship. 


4 CROWN HALL houses the Dept. of Agriculture, Institute of Design and 
Planning Dept. The entrance terrace is a gathering place for students 
between classes. The basement houses shops and classrooms. 


GET THIS INFORMATIVE BOOK, FREE! 


 IEenneantmetotaetaestonienteeiaeieeiseenaaaaaaaie 





USS 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 


United States Steel Corporation 
525 William Penn Place, Room 5619 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA 

UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Please send me a free copy of 
Hot Rolled Carbon Stee! Shapes and Plates 








Name 
Company .... Title 
Address 

UNITED STATES STEEL City... . State 











He'll help you solve your maintenance problems 


AND PROBABLY SAVE YOU MONEY, TOO! 


Maintaining a floor, especially an asphalt tile floor, 
can be a problem. The finishing material selected must 
stand up under abuse. It must keep floors light and 
attractive without harming the surface. It must be easy 
enough to use so that labor costs are low. And, it must 
be easy, as well as economical, to maintain. 

Solving these problems requires the time and knowl- 
edge of a specialist. When you have a floor that needs 
refinishing—any type of floor from wood to asphalt to 
concrete—consult your nearby Huntington Man. He 


HUNTINGTON 


— ) 


knows how to do the job in the best way with the least 
expense for labor and materials. He knows how to 
protect all of your costly floors and floor coverings and 
the best ways to maintain your building from floor to 
ceiling, and he can help you in other ways, too. 


Your Huntington Man will gladly help supervise the 
maintenance of floors and help train personnel. It’s a 
service that’s yours without cost when you use Hunt- 
ington products. Write for the name of the Huntington 
Man nearest you. No obligation, of course. 


LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 


Huntington, Indiana 


Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania °* 


Toronto 2, Ontario 
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PEABODY BELONGS 
IN YOUR FUTURE! 


The +770 with Fiberglass 
the desk that 
insists on correct posture. 


Modern in concept and design . . . yet func- 
tional, rugged, dependable . . . All the desir- 
able features of modern classroom seating are 
combined in this startling new desk by Pea- 
body . . . careful research resulted in this, 
the Peabody 770. The molded fiberglass 
seat demands correct posture, but affords per- 
fect comfort .. . easily adjustable from 1614” 


. - : No one ever 
to 18%” seat height. The desk can be in- regretted buying Quality 
stalled as a movable or fixed unit, without 
sacrifice of utility. It is exceptionally easy 
to clean... no protruding hazards or exposed 
welds. The Fiberesin (solid plastic) top and 
Fiberglass molded seat unit are available in 
green, coral or coco to harmonize with mod- 


ern classroom interiors. 


PEABODY "i" 
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Simplify performance budgeting with Burroughs 





Sensimatic Control-Input Equipment 


New Burroughs Sensimatic 
Control-Input Equipment 
wraps up your performance 
budgeting and, as a_ by- 
product, automatically pro- 
vides punched tape or punched 
card records for preparing: 


e Expenditure Distribution 

e Payroll Distribution 

e Reports and Statistics 

e Office Audit and Control 
Inventory Reports 


Cain satis emis cies init Gs anise eh ai Gets ecm el ces ice ith cies eisin cue ll 


Burroughs Sensimatic Control-Input 
Equipment gives you faster, simpler 
processing of your performance budget- 
ing. And, as a by-product, prepares 
punched tape or punched card records 
for easy conversion to statistical reports 
and analysis. 


With Sensimatic to Punched-Tape or 
Sensimatic Direct-to-Card Equipment 
you enjoy the Sensimatic’s un- 
challenged speed and versatility. Its 
ease of operation. Its exclusive 4-jobs- 
in-1 control panel which makes all 
machine decisions and completes any 
job after simple indexing of amounts 
and a light touch on the motor bar 
by the operator. Thus, manual opera- 


tions are so few, beginners quickly 
become experts. 

The simultaneous punch feature (to 
tape or card) records all the data 
entered into the Sensimatic. These 
data can easily be converted into the 
reports and analysis so vital to any 
administration. 

Demonstration? Call our nearest 
branch office. Or write: Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Reg. TM. 


‘Burroughs”’ 
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Any make, model or size dishmachine can be 
equipped for automatic drying with Economics 
Laboratory’s new, low-cost rinse injector, 

“The Drymaster.” So compact it fits anywhere. 
So low in price, every dishroom can afford it. 


21¢ a day installs your “Drymaster.” And you can 
forget about maintenance! It’s guaranteed, 

built with watch-like precision. No electricity. 
No gadgets. 


With a “Drymaster,” dishes come dry, gleaming 
and spotless—right from your dishmachine. 
Proved in thousands of dishrooms, the 
“Drymaster” can cut costs by as much as 25%! 
Get the whole story today by calling the 

SoILAX sales office listed in your phone book. 





*Covers basic unit price 


ECONOMICS LABORATORY, INC. 


In Canada, Economics Laboratory (Canada) limited 


General Offices: Guardian Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Executive, Sales, and Advtg. offices: 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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OUR GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY 


The Monroe Company 
is entering its 50th 
year of service to 
customers and pat- 
rons. In that time 
we have become the 
world’s largest man- 
ufacturers of folding 
banquet tables, sell- 

direct to schools, 


MODEL 3WM e WOOD FRAME e MASONITE TOP e AUTOMATIC LOCK >. Sncdn sai ae 


The newest innovation in the school table field, from the 50-year old Monroe organization, leaders in institutions. 


folding tables and other fine furniture. The 3WM is unsurpassed in construction and design. It 
features: 1. Extruded plastic flush T moulding with bronze finish. 2. Top is bonded to plywood frame 
backing. 3. od frame or apron machine moulded, preserving the natural beauty of the wood. (Also 
available in } S, with steel apron.) 4. New Monroe automatic lock on the pedestal assembly. 
Offered in 8 sizes and four top finishes, Masonite (shown), also Ornacel Blon-D, Formica and Resilyte. 


MONROE CLASSROOM CHAIR 578 


9 Graded Heights, from 10” to 18”. Ideal 
for classes, cafeterias, church schools. Stream- 
lined tubular steel frame, baked-on light 
brown enamel, contoured back and seat. Also 
steel folding chairs, several styles. 





MONROE 
OPEN 
FRONT 


DESK 99 MONROE DELUXE FOLDING PEDESTAL TABLE 3M 


11 Graded Heights, from 20” to 30”. Above picture identifies the famous Monroe Folding Pedestal Banquet 
Desk top light wood grain, high qual- Table which is known from coast to coast and in foreign countries. This 
ity plastic. Light weight but solidly is size 30x96 inches, with Masonite top. Schools and colleges, as well as 
built tubular steel frame, baked-on churches, societies, and all organizations prize their Monroe No. 3 Tables. 
light brown enamel. Book box sides 7 other sizes, in three colorful top materials. Also utility folding tables 
and bottom made of heavy sheet steel. including round, square, ete. 


Also Monroe chair desks and folding 


tablet arm chairs. ONROE ROUND 
@™\ MONROE STEEL MW ROLL-AWAY™ 
}_/ FOLDING CHAIRS FOLDING TABLE 48R 


Attractive range of styles, ; 
sizes and prices. Excel in For heavy duty with ease of han- 
a comfort, easy handling, dur- dling. The Monroe 48R is 48” in 
ability. diameter, also comes 54”, 60 and 

7 and customer built for large 

Positive locking. 


banquet sett . 
MONROE TRUCKS FOR yng ~ w py table segments 7 
ford alr t unlimited capacity anc 
TABLES AND CHAIRS ne arrangements. 


% attractive 
Store and handle Monroe Tables ie 


and Chairs easily, quickly. Any 
room may be set up or cleared in F 
a : a jiffy with our Monroe manu- 
: factured trucks. Several models 
coe and sizes, 
Truck 7 
c 
MONROE MOVABLE 
NS 





PARTITIO 
Be Rg hog MONROE ADJUSTABLE HEIGHT 
be Em: FOLDING PEDESTAL TABLE 3DT 


I _ f : 
_— . The folding table that adjusts to any height from 20 to 30 inches, from 
, ‘ kindergartners to adults. No tools required. Will not slip or collapse. 





Also comes with teacher’s recess at one side for intimate class supervision. 


Monroe Folding Risers & Platforms CEE 
Most modern, practical, safe and economical units ' — _— {Ne Y 


for staging orchestras, choral groups, bands, 
plays, commencements, etc. 


DIRECT FACTORY PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 


The Monroe Company has long been recognized for its leadership in folding tables, now in use by over 42,000 
schools, colleges, churches, clubs, lodges and other institutions. In addition it offers a complete line of folding 
steel chairs, trucks for tables and chairs, school chairs and desks, risers and platforms, movable partitions, ete. Our 


ING TABLE | complete catalog is a guide to equipment purchasing, with factory prices and quantity discounts to all organiza- 
FOLD tions. Write for it today. 


i} 


CATALOG |) tHe MONROE COMPANY + 76 CHURCH ST., COLFAX, IOWA 
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L:O-F Daylight Wall in Unit No. 5 of the Mason Consolidated Schools 


s, Erie, Michigan. Architects: Jahr-Anderson Associates, Inc 


Philosophy and footcandles... 


FOR BETTER, BRIGHTER SCHOOLS 


Dearborn 


some thoughts on school design by Libbey «Owens + Ford Glass Company 


Ihe enlightened philosophy of modern educators must limitations of space posed vol 
be helped, not hindered, by the school structure itself physical structur ause glass con\ 
Chis, of course, means a building designed to create of space beyond physical barriers 
the best possible environment for teaching and learn- Used in the entrance, glass w 
ing—bright and friendly, with a feeling of freedom, by letting him see inside—it ren 
instead of darkly forbidding and frustrating In a corridor, a glass wall brings in lig! 
Vitally important in reaching this goal is the proper shine and lets him see out. (Isn't this psychologi: 
use of glass. Large clear glass areas can overcome the more sound than a dark and dreary ‘“‘tunnel”’ 
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500 FT 
CANDLES 
ON WINDOW 
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30 FT. CANDLES 


WORK SURFACES 
MUST HAVE AT LEAST 
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MUST HAVE AT LEAST 
i 30 FT. CANDLES HERE x 
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In a classroom, daylight wall (clear glass wall 
from sill to ceiling) opens up the room, and makes it 
feel light and bright and airy 
And that brings us to the second great advantage 
clear glass: Nothing brings more footcandles of 
ylight into a room 


An Ong 


a “common, 


For exampl irchitects understood 


on , 
overcast day typicai ol 


areas during the school year) there are only, 


OO footeandles of daylight hitting the window area 
So the problem is to éring in enough of this daylight to 


he minimum footcandle requirements specified 


the Ameri 1? Standard Pr wlice far S hool a: ght no 


shown in Diagram A 

Now, to see how an L:O‘F clear glass daylight wall 
with only 500 footcandles hitting the glass) exceed 
these requirements, look at Diagram B, on the next 
page. Only clear glass could bring in this much light 
[his test was made at the Lake Waco School in Waco, 


Texas. No artificial light was used (and this can mean 


important savings over the course of a school year 














This bright, light corridor is in The Country School, Weston, Mass. Architects: Hugh A. Stubbins & Associates, Cambridge, Mass 


Kinds of Glass for Schools 


FOOT CANDLES SHOWN ON DESK TOPS PARALLEL-O-PLATE 


iS and an 


THERMOPANE 


WINDOW WALL LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 


TOLEDO 3, OHIO 





PARALLEL-O-PLATE* 


Cast a critical eye on the reflections of the upside-down signs in 

DYOVITE-O-OIVLE ez the mirror of conventional plate glass (left) and the mirror of 
LW. 12 (0-4 LANM-EROD Parallel-O-Plate Glass (right). 

Parallel-O-Plate Glass is more distortion-free than ordinary plate 

glass because its surfaces are more parallel. And that’s because of 

L.-O-F’s twin-grinding process, during which the glass is ground 

simultaneously, top and bottom by a huge and highly accurate 

machine. Freedom from distortion is especially important in 


large glass areas. 


THERMOPANE * 


I hermopane insulating glass puts two panes and a sealed-in blanket 
of dry, clean air between the children and the outdoors. Com- 
pared with single panes, heat loss is cut almost in half. Drafts 
are also reduced so rooms are more comfortable, especially for 
children sitting close to the windows. Thermopane even deadens 


outside noise that could distract the class. 


TUF-FLEX* 


Here you see a half-pound (13¢"’ diameter) steel ball, dropped 
from a height of ten feet, bouncing harmlessly off 44” thick Tuf-flex 
tempered glass. 7uf-flex is 3 to 5 times stronger than regular plate 
glass of the same thickness. If maximum resistance is reached, 
Tuf-flex disintegrates into small, relatively harmless rock-salt size 


particles instead of big jagged pieces. 


VITROLUX' 


Rich color, fused to the back of this clear, heat-strengthened plate 
glass, adds an air of excitement and youthful beauty to your 
school. Use it as an exterior facing material (or for interior par- 
titions). It resists weathering, crazing and checking. Standard 
maximum size of Vitrolux panels is 48’’ x 84’. Special orders 
32" 


1 


up to 60” x 84”. Thickness 4”’ plus 1/64”’ minus 1 


] 
i 
~_ 


ee 
GLASS 


book He t ] 
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lac ior anyone 


Mail the 
Libbey’Owens’Ford Glass (¢ ompany 


608 Madison Avenue, Toledo Ol! 


end me Daylight 


FOR SCHOOLS 


LIBBEY*OWENS*+ FORD GLASS COMPANY 





NEW HOWMATIC “12" BENCH AND TABLE 


ONE E-A-S-Y MOTION 


naif, saa 
a SC / 


ences 


a eae 


vu 


OPENS IN 3 


FOLDS IN 3 SECONDS! 


e Stand at the new HOWMATIC “12”* bench and table’s cen- [FIR BE!E Get complete information on 
ter. Without taking a step, you can open or fold this 12 foot, the new HOWMATIC “12” and the 6 ft. 
Spring Tensioned unit in one, easy, automatic motion! HOWE Bench and Table. For free illus- 

Opened, a foolproof lock grips the HOWMATIC bench and trated folder containing dimensions, struc- 
table automatically, resists children’s efforts to toy with it. —_ tyral information and description of For- 
Folded, the HOWMATIC stays securely locked; the release bar _— mica tops, use the handy coupon today! 


is purposely placed at adult height. poo ee SE 

Space needs often require that bench and table units be folded z " —_—_—_— 
and wheeled away before cleaning. This means repeated unfold- l HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC. —S=] 
ing, cleaning, refolding. The HOWMATIC eliminates this duplicate | 1 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. nian 
work, cuts cleaning time up to 50%. Even when folded, all 
HOWMATIC surfaces—even bench tops—are exposed for easy 
cleaning. (This feature is exclusive with 
the HOWMATIC “1]2”!) 

The HOWMATIC is compact and ma- 
neuverable, even in close quarters. When 
the HowmatTIc is folded, four, large, 
hard rubber swivel casters on the center 
frame make the unit easy to move even 
in small spaces. Four, fixed casters on 
the bench legs firmly secure the unit 
when open. 





GENTLEMEN: Please send me your free, illustrated 
folder containing complete data on the new How- 
MATIC “12” and the 6 ft. HOWE Bench and Table. 


My name Title 





School 





Address 





City Zone State 





ee 


Folded, the HOWMATIC “12” requires minimum 
space, is easily maneuvered on swivel casters. ane ct en cee SY NY SE EMRE nn: RUN mS ens aneeet seees tm ts oe 


HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC. : park aveNUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of the famous HOWE line of tables for the home. + If it folds—ask HOWE! *Pat Pending 
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*Springfield High School, Springfield, Michigan. Guido A. Binda and Associ- 
ates, architects, Battle Creek; T. Marvin Sahlin, mechanical engineer, Benton 


Harbor; Miller Davis Company, general contractor, Kalamazoo; Hunter-Prell 


Company, heating contractor, Battle Creek. 


Johnson Dual Thermostats are the practical solution to 
modern school heating problems where after-hours activi- 
ties, such as basketball games, dramatic presentations, 
meetings and other events, require heating for special 
areas of the building. 


With Johnson Dual Thermostats in each room of the 
building, any room can be heated individually without 
disturbing lower nighttime economy settings of other 
rooms during these evening activities. Johnson Dual 
Thermostats add tremendously to operating economy 
while providing the finest in temperature regulation. 
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Every School Activity... 
pn PNEUMATIC 
TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


Modern school designers the country over find that Johnson Pneumatic Temperature 
Control pays off in lower heating costs . . . system-wide simplicity of operation and upkeep 
...and complete flexibility of control to meet a wide range of school temperature needs. 






With a Johnson Thermostat on the wall of every classroom, individual room temperatures 
4 eo * . 

ea ‘an be maintained throughout the day to assure student comfort and alertness regardless 

of varying room occupancy levels or changing outdoor weather conditions. 


In the new Springfield High School*, Springfield, Michigan, a system of Johnson Pneu- 
matic Control offers precise control of both heat and ventilation to satisfy every day and 
&. nighttime need. The Johnson Dual Thermostats are automatically reset, on a pre- 
determined 7-day schedule, to operate at low, economy temperatures when the building 
is unoccupied. If the gym, a classroom or two or an office is in use outside of regular 
school hours, a push of the button on any room’s Dual Thermostat restores it to the 
daytime comfort level without changing the economy settings of the other thermostats in 
the building. 
Johnson Pneumatic Control operates all of the building’s heating and ventilating equip- 
ment to provide maximum operating economies. The simplicity and flexibility of the 
Johnson System answers every room temperature requirement. 


It’s easy to investigate the unmatched advantages of a Johnson Pneumatic Temperature 
Control System. An engineer from a nearby Johnson branch office will gladly discuss 
with you, your architect or consulting engineer the many ways in which Johnson can 
solve your temperature control problems. Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 
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In some rooms cooling, rather than heating, 
is often needed even in the coldest weather 
Sensitive Johnson Dual Thermostats easily 


The special after-hours comfort requirements 
of the gymnasium are easily handled by the 
Johnson Control System. With Johnson Dual 


In science rooms the study pattern may 
include use of heat developing equip- 
ment which could create discomfort. Here, 





Thermostats, the gymnasium can be econom- again, the thermostat on the wall auto- solve this problem by increasing the volume 
ically heated and ventilated independently matically adjusts heat output and insures of outdoor air used for ventilation and re- 
of other sections of the building to save fuel. proper ventilation for maximum comfort. ducing the heat output. 

PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS 


PLANNING * MANUFACTURING * INSTALLING * SINCE 1885 
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Skylights 
with domes 


formed from PLEXIGLAS 
provide efficient, 
balanced daylighting. 
Lincoln Heights School, 
Laurenburg, N. C. 
Architects: 

Matthews & Hollis 














Windows Glazed 

with breakage-resistant PLEXIGLAS solve replacement glazing 
problems, eliminate light-obscuring protective screens. 
Pennypack Elementary School gymnasium, Hatboro, Pa. 
Architects: Heacock & Platt. 


Door Glazing 


with PLEXIGLAS provides 
resistance to accidental 
blows, increases safety 

of students. 
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Daylight 
Louver 
Panels 


formed from PLEXIGLAS, 
for light transmission, 
daylight control, 

and weather closure in 
one continuous surface. 
McKinley School, 

Boise, Idaho. Architect: 
Anton E. Dropping. 

















PLEXIGLAS 


The Architectural Plastic 


...for skylights ...glazing...daylight control... lighting. 


Modern school design at its best features PLEXIGLAS® acrylic plastic in a wide variety of 
light-transmitting applications. The four examples shown here make good use of the out- 


standing combination of advantages obtained with PLEXIGLAS: 


Economically formed into almost any shape 
Light in weight and highly breakage-resistant 
Time-proved resistance to age, sun and weather 


Transmits and diffuses light with highest efficiency 


Want PLEXIGLAs samples? Check your specific interest on this coupon and mail it today. 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 
Chemicals for Industry Washington Square 


rd R : rT) Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
A is Please send PLEXIGLAS samples and names of suppliers of: 
. o a PA me Y Daylight Louver Panels Dome Skylights Window Glazing 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Nome petendaienens 


Representatives nm principal foreign countries 
OE EE 


RADI CNR erence 





Canadian Distributor: Crysial Glass © Plastics, Ltd., 


130 Queen’s Quay East, Toronto, Ontario, Canada City 
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Jalousies of Coolite Glass are New 
Idea in Complete Classroom Comfort 


The utmost in control of daylighting and ventilation is 
achieved with this unusual and interesting installation in 
the new Saint Francis Cabrini Elementary School, New 
Orleans, La. A turn of the crank admits fresh air or shuts 
out unwanted winds and rain. Coolite, the heat absorb- 
ing and glare-reducing glass by Mississippi floods the 
entire room with softly diffused, eye-easy daylighting ... 
absorbs solar heat rays to keep the interior more comfort- 
able. No sharp shadows ... no harsh contrasts .. . in 
this bright room that appears larger, friendlier, more 
open. Students see better, feel better, work better. 


Architect: Curtis & Davis, New Orleans, La. 
Glazing Contractor: H. Flaumhaft Co., New Orleans, La. 


When you build or remodel, consider Coolite for your 
school. Give your classrooms the ultimate in comfort 
and conditioned daylighting. Specify translucent, light 
diffusing glass by Mississippi. Available in a wide va- 
riety of patterns and surface finishes to meet every 
need and every budget. P 


= 
MISSISSIPPI dey 
; Write today for == 


GLASS CcCcCOMPAN Y : free catalog “Better 
4 Daylight for Schools”. 
88 Angelica St. e¢ St. Louis 7, Missouri Adidian Caeitasdint hi 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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This is where Sanymetal 




















CONCEALED LATCH ASSEMBLY— mechanism is con- 
cealed within the door, has mortised face plate, stain- 
less steel bolt. Flush-mounted, finger-tip-control latch 
handle has back set of 2%". Escutcheon and latch 
made forever theft-proof without the use of nuts or bolts. 


SEEN FROM INSIDE OF COMPARTMENT — latch 
presents smooth flush lines and minimum projections. 
Latch handle operates with smooth cam action, has no 
springs; (tested to 300,000 cycles of operation with- 
out noticeable wear). 


Write for Sanymetal 8800 Concealed Latch 
brochure, now being prepared, and for 
Catalog 94, which gives other important details 
of quality toilet compartment construction. 


LOOK FOR THIS 


NAMEPLATE 
WHICH IDENTIFIES EVERY 


SANYMETAL INSTALLATION 
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now offers you another first 





in styling, value, 


engineering...it’s the 


NEW Sanymetal 
8800 concealed LATCH 


VIEW FROM OUTSIDE OF THE COMPARTMENT — the 
handsome escutcheon plate is flush with the door. Exposed 
parts, made of strong non-ferrous castings heavily chrome- 
plated, will keep their beautiful lustre for the life of the 
compartment. 


KEEPER AND DOORSTOP— 

of universal design, for in- or out-swinging, left or right 
doors. Keeper quickly applied with one theft-proof bolt, 
aligning positively without adjustment. Full %” rubber 
bumper held with concealed theft-proof device absorbs 
closing shock without vibration. 


PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


1693 Urbana Road, Cleveland 12, Ohio 
6433H E. Canning St., Los Angeles 22, Calif 
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Meal Test* Proves 


MELMAC 


cuts breakage 71.1% 


*This one-year test, conducted in a leading restaurant, 
proves conclusively that beautiful, break-resistant 
MELMAC quality melamine dinnerware 


SLASHES REPLACEMENT COSTS—BIG savings year 
after year. Chip resistant, fadeproof, rugged. Takes fast 
racking, washing—bounces back smiling. 


stacking, 


MeLMac is the registered trademark of American Cyanamid Company for quality melamine dinner- 
ware and other products made under American Cyanamid Company’s standards and specifications. 


REDUCES CLATTER—Cushions nerve-jangling noise. 
Sound-conditions dining room areas! 

WEIGHS 74 LESS—SAVES ACHING BACKS—Keeps 
serving people, bus boys, kitchen help smiling! 


PUTS BEAUTY ON YOUR TABLES—New colors, 


patterns, shapes... perk up appetites! 





<—“<c¥YANAMID > 





AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
Plastics and Resins Division * 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


In Canada: North American Cyanamid Limited, Toronto and Montreal 


Melmac is sold under individual manufacturers’ brand names... ask your supplier of 
Arrowhead, Boonton, Cloverlane, Dallasware, Hemcoware, Lifetime Ware, Prolon and Restraware. 
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Looking Forward 


A New Fire in Chicago 


HICAGO has kindled a bright new flame that 

should cheer the hearts of superintendents every- 
where. Its courageous board of education has recog- 
nized that this hazardous job of being a_ school 
superintendent deserves incentives as well as some 
reasonable assurance of security. Consequently it has 
extended to its general superintendent, Benjamin C. 
Willis, a four-year contract with an escalator clause 
which would bring his salary to $42,500 in Septem- 
ber 1960. 

Effective September 1, the contract adds $5000 to 
his present salary of $30,000, with increments ot 
$2500 each year thereafter. In a public statement, 
the board directed attention to a situation that is true 
in many other school systems, namely, that the salary 
of the superintendent has not kept pace with salary 
increases for other personnel. In fact, in Chicago 
the superintendent's salary has not been increased for 
six years, whereas in that same period of time the 
salaries of all other personnel have been increased 
anywhere from 20 per cent to more than 50 per 
cent. 

Pertinent in the Chicago situation, too, is the fact 
that the superintendent is not eligible to receive re- 
tirement benefits comparable to those provided in De- 
troit, Los Angeles and New York. 

A ridiculous attitude toward the policy of progres- 
sive salary increases for Chicago's superintendent was 
taken by one of the afternoon daily newspapers. An 
editorial in the Chicago Daily News asks whether 
“inflation is going to keep on marching upward for 
four years.” It predicts dire consequences from the 
salary increases for the superintendent, suggesting 
that all other public employes will want similar pay 
increases. At the same time, the editorial recognizes 
that Dr. Willis is “a very fine superintendent—prob- 
ably the best in the country—and the increase will 
have a negligible effect on the total school budget.” 

It’s rather surprising that a big business enterprise 
such as the Chicago Daily News would take such a 
shortsighted attitude toward the chief administrator of 
one of the largest financial enterprises in Chicago. 
Public education really is “big business” in this sec- 
ond largest city of the nation. Its annual budget totals 
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$250 million a year. Where in the business world 
can you find a successful company doing such a tre- 
mendous amount of business under the direction of 
an administrator at so low a salary? 

As big business, the Chicago public school system 
has 23,000 employes who in turn are responsible for 
the education and physical welfare of 465,000 pupils. 
The president of a corporation may have scores of 
plants or factories under his supervision, but the su- 
perintendent of Chicago schools has 500 educational 
plants to be staffed and maintained. These include a 
teachers college and five locations for junior colleges. 
Operational services alone are big business, with $50 
million a year being spent for lunchrooms, architec- 
ture, plant engineering and maintenance, and general 
purchasing. 

But, says the Chicago Daily News, we've got to 
stop inflation, so we might as well start by with- 
holding incentives from the man who runs one of 
the biggest business enterprises in Chicago. Oddly 
enough, we haven't seen an editorial in the same paper 
advocating that business discontinue its plan of offer- 
ing stock options to its executives or of setting up 
bonuses and pension plans for key personnel. Ap- 
parently its editorial writers believe that what’s good 
for big business is not good for the management of 
big schoo! districts. 


Pseudo Public Relations 
TF PUBLIC RELATIONS is so important for 


schools, why do we accept so many clichés and 
stereotyped practices without demanding proof of 
their effectiveness? 
Emotions, not determine the be- 


havior of most citizens in their relations to the schools. 


information, 


Altogether too much value is placed upon “inform- 
ing” the people through the use of the printed word. 
Giving the people the “facts” in printed form is 
desirable, of course, but it’s the beginning rather 
than the essence of good communication. 

Before we get any further into this discussion, let’s 
try to agree on the purpose of this effort that we call 
public relations. It is our belief that public relations 
is primarily a function of school administration. Its 


4) 





purpose is to obtain the understanding and coopera- 
tion of the citizens of the community for the operation 
and improvement of the public schools. 

It is an administrative function, however, in which 
every member of the school personnel—teacher, cus- 
todian, clerk, or other employe—has a place and 
a part. Nevertheless, the leadership has to come 
from the chief school administrator and the school 
board, since they and they alone interpret purposes 
and determine policies, the two elements that form 
the framework for any public relations program. 

Of course, the administrator needs expert help 
consultants and technicians in the art of persuasion 
but these helpers can only recommend or act through 
delegated authority. 

It may be unkind to indict a school administra 
tor who is seeking publicity for himself rather than 
honestly and unselfishly working for the improve- 
ment of public education. But the evidence involves 
such practices as these: 

|. Appointing a staff member (often misnamed 
director of public relations) whose responsibility is 
to get more publicity for the schools. The ambitious 
director is tempted to concentrate on obtaining favor- 
able publicity for the administration and the board. 
There’s a vast difference between publicity for per- 
sonnel and public understanding of the school and 
its services. 


‘ 


“Selling” the schools through technics that 
glorify achievements but give little or no attention 
to weaknesses or to controversial situations. 

3. Conducting so-called opinion polls and surveys 
which are neither scientific nor honest but are deftly 
interpreted to assure the world that all is well with 
the schools of Our Town. 


characteristic of “news” in the 


The dominant 
daily newspaper is conflict. A story in the press can 
arouse suspicion or antagonism, but it seldom does 
or can stir the finer emotions of appreciation. 

An open-door policy with newspapers is essential. 
They should be given the facts and assured that as 
civic leaders their interest in the public schools ts 
desired and appreciated. But the smart administrator 
will eventually discover that newspapers more often 
follow opinion than create it. 

Instead of spending so much time and effort in 
trying to get a favorable press, the alert administrator 
places less emphasis upon relations with the press and 
gives more attention to relations with people. The 
first important step in a public relations program is 
to discover where and how opinions are formed and 
how opinion makers can be influenced. Current re- 
search has demonstrated rather conclusively that 
person-to-person contact is the most effective way of 
getting cooperation and understanding. And these 
person-to-person contacts that are so important start 
with administration itself, between and among prin- 
cipals and supervisors, between administrators and 
teachers, and, of course, between teachers and par- 
ents. Most neglected has been the development of 
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desirable contacts between educators and laymen, 
although the development of lay advisory groups has 
improved this situation in many communities. 

This discussion could take on the proportions of a 
textbook, but it won't. We will close with just two 
suggestions: 

|. Rethink the purpose and question the tradi- 
tional technics of your public relations program. Do 
a little soul-searching as to whether the conventional 
practices in school public relations today aren't tipped 
in favor of personal publicity for top-drawer people. 

2. Call upon anthropology, sociology, economics 
and other disciplines to provide new facts and new in- 
sights. Current research shows that much of the tradi- 
tional use of mass media for school public relations 
is no longer effective or desirable. For example, the 
hoopla and razzle-dazzle of a bond issue campaign in 
which every trick in the book is used has been foisted 
upon us by journalists and advertising agencies. Why 
does this kind of high-pressure campaign appear to 
be successful at one time and utterly fail a few years 
later? Opinion experts tell us that there are groups in 
any community that will vote favorably for schools, 
not because of mass appeal but because of the very 
nature of their background and culture. Other mem- 
bers of society will be antagonistic to schools no mat- 
ter how clever and strenuous the publicity campaign. 

This is the time of the year when grandmothers, 
we are told, prescribed sulfur and molasses for what- 
ever ailed the younger generation. The sulfur and 
molasses remedy for problems of public relations 
needs to be discarded in favor of careful diagnosis, 
competent advice, and scientific procedures. 


P.T.A. Ils Poor Santa 


OO many P.T.A. groups are still playing Santa 

Claus to boards of education by giving money and 
buying gifts for schools. Instead they should be out 
informing the community about the need to levy 
adequate taxes for new schools.” 

We didn’t say that, but we heartily-agree. The 
statement was heard by 2000 delegates attending the 
recent convention of the Michigan Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. The speaker was no less than 
one of their national leaders, Mrs. T. H. Ludlow of 
Riverside, Ill., a vice president of the P.T.A. mid- 
western region. 

Mrs. Ludlow graciously refrained from observing 
that there are a few school boards and administrators 
who are most happy to have the P.T.A. spend its 
time and energies raising funds for pianos, TV sets 
or other items that, if needed at all, should be in- 
cluded in the school budget. They will tell you, confi- 
dentially, that the P.T.A. is less likely to get into 
mischief “when it is kept busy running errands.” 


Aun Titwr 
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San Francisco parents 
and voters learned of 
the need for new schools 
by such photographs as 
this one, showing inade- 
quate play space for 
students at the Roose- 
velt Junior High School. 


ASTING the largest vote in sup- 
port of a bond issue in the his- 
tory of their city, the citizens of San 
Francisco, on Nov. 6, 1956, approved 
expenditure of $27 million for the 
construction of new schools and for 
the improvement of existing school 
facilities. 

By their overwhelming endorsement 
of this bond issue, which was carried 
by a 217,017 to 39,768, a 
majority of more than 5 to 1, the 
voters reaffirmed their belief in the 
right of every child in San Francisco 


vote of 


to obtain at public expense an educa- 
tion that will help him to !ead a con- 
structive and well balanced life. 

What is the story behind this heart- 
warming vote of confidence in the 
public schools of San Francisco? What 
ways were developed to arouse inter- 
est and obtain support? Were the 
methods used unusual or unique? 
Would they be equally effective else- 
where in the nation? These are timely 
questions. This article is presented 
with the hope that the answers may be 
of help to others charged with the 
responsibility of providing adequate 
schools in this day of ever-mounting 
enrollment, rising taxes, and spiraling 
construction costs. 
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You can win that bond election with a 


Grass-Roots Campaign 








Supt. Harold Spears took the point 
of view that any campaign literature 
or any public addresses in connection 
with the campaign should respect the 
actual truth about the need for school 
buildings. Caution was taken not to 
overplay any of the existing conditions 
in the schools. Statements prepared 
represented brief factual accounts, it 
being felt that the voters could draw 
their own conclusions. 

It should be made clear at the out- 
set that those who directed the 1956 
San Francisco school bond campaign 
can offer no plan that will guarantee 
success to harassed boards of educa- 
tion and school administrative staffs 
attempting to extract needed funds 
from a sometimes reluctant electorate. 
From this campaign, however, there 
have emerged four salient principles 
to be followed by any group hoping 
to win a school bond election: 

1. There must be a genuine and 
demonstrable need for the proposed 
facilities. 

2. The voters must have confidence 
in those who plan the proposed facil- 
ities and in those who will administer 
the funds that may be voted. 

3. The support of the various groups 
influencing public opinion in the com- 


LOUIS G. CONLAN and HEROLD J. MILLER 


President and Engineering Instructor, Respectively, City College of San Francisco 





















munity must be obtained before the 
bond issue is submitted to the voters 
4. Only an 
campaign can be successful. 
Let us see how these principles were 
observed in San year 


intensive grass-roots 


Francisco last 


Needs resulting from Depression 
and World War II. To demonstrate 
the need for the proposed school facil- 
ities, the board of education presented 
the situation briefly and simply: Dur 
ing the depression of the 1930's, the 
board had found it most difficult to 
raise funds to build new schools or to 
improve existing school buildings 
During World War II, when funds 
were available, the board had been 
unable to get either priorities or mate- 
rials. Consequently, for a long period 
it had been able to do little to main- 
tain or improve existing facilities or 
to construct new schools. 


Increasing elementary and _sec- 
ondary school enrollments. In 1948 
the voters had rejected an $87 million 
school bond proposal. In 1949, how 
ever, they had approved a $49 million 
school bond issue. The funds voted 
had been spent as planned. Yet the 
situation was still critical. 
of the difficulty was not hard to find 


The cause 
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The number of students enrolled in 
elementary and secondary schools had 
risen steadily and in 1956 had reached 
a record total of approximately 88,000. 
This enrollment, the board pointed 
out, would continue to increase at the 
rate of 3 per cent each year for a 
number of years because of two fac- 
tors: the high postwar birth rate and 
the fact that young people, for various 
reasons, remain in school for a 


longer period. The board’s predictions 


now 


were based on the continuing school 
enrollment study which the superin- 
tendent of schools and his staff had 
conducted with other city agencies 
since 1949 

Shift in the location of school 
population, Adding to the complexity 
of the situation, the board continued, 
was the fact that San Francisco's need 
tor new schools resulted not only from 
an increase in school population but 
from a shift in the location of 
this population. Because of this shift, 


also 


many city districts that had large num- 


bers of children of school age were 
without adequate school facilities. This 
situation was becoming increasingly 
serious, especially in the southern half 
of the city, where each month more 
new homes and apartments were be- 
ing completed. Less than a decade ago 
fewer than one-third of the school 
children of San Francisco lived south 
of a line drawn horizontally through 
the center of a map of the city. But, 
the board emphasized, the continuing 
study of school enrollment showed 
that in 1961, only five years hence, 
more than three-fifths of the children 


would live south of this line. 


Increasing enrollment at City Col- 
lege. No less critical was the situation 
at City College of San Francisco, the 
municipal two-year college. During the 
20 years of its existence, the college 
has never had adequate facilities ex- 
cept when enrollment declined tem- 
porarily during World War II and the 
Korean War. By 1956 approximately 
5300 students were attending the col- 


RULES FOR WINNING 


lege. Yet the continuing study of 
school needs in San Francisco showed 
clearly that the college, with perma- 
nent facilities for a maximum of 5600 
students, would be called upon in 
1960, only four years hence, to accom- 
modate an enrollment of 7200. 


Consequences if bond issue had 
failed to pass. Pointing out that funds 
from the state of California would not 
be available and that the revenue de- 
rived from local taxation was insuf- 
ficient to allow it to meet both operat- 
ing and construction costs, the board 
put the entire problem squarely be- 
fore the electorate by explaining what 
would happen if voters rejected the 


1956 school bond proposal. It said: 


1. Classes will be enlarged, and in 


many instances classes in San Fran- 
cisco schools are already far above the 
optimum sizeé 

2. Temporary buildings will be 
Because these structures will 


spent on 


erected. 
be temporary, the 
them will be virtually thrown away. 


money 


3. Large numbers of children will 
be transported from their home dis- 
tricts, where school facilities are lack- 
ing, to every section of the city where 
a classroom may be available. In most 
instances, children will be sent to dis- 
This type 
of transportation is expensive: At pres 


tant sections of the city 


ent the school department is trans- 
porting 1500 during each 
school day at an annual cost of $135,- 
000. If the forth in 
Proposition A [the school bond pro- 
posal} are provided, this expenditure 


children 


facilities set 


will be eliminated. 


4. Certain schools will have to 
operate on a double-shift basis, taking 
one group of children, for example, 
from am. until 12 and a 


second group from 12 noon to 5 p.m. 


noon, 


5. Obsolete buildings that should be 
abandoned will be kept in use. 

How did San Board of 
Education gain public support in the 
1956 school bond election? The an- 
swer is that the board earned the con- 


Francisco 


The need must be genuine and demonstrable. 


Voters must have confidence in the planners. 


s 
a 
3. Endorsements from groups must be obtained early. 
4. 


The campaign must be intensively grass roots. 


fidence of the voters—first, because it 
showed there was a genuine need for 
the proposed facilities; second, because 
it had gained the confidence of the 
people of San Francisco by carrying 
out the building program authorized 
in the school bond election of 1949, 
and, third, because it demonstrated the 
soundness of the building program 
which it proposed in 1956. 


How the board of education kept 
faith with the people. Having ex- 
amined the need for the facilities re- 
quested in 1956, let us turn next to 
an explanation of how the board of 
education kept its pledge to the people 
by carrying out the school building 
program authorized in 1949. 

In 1956, when the board of educa- 
tion requested approval of a new bond 
issue, 32 of the 35 new schools 
planned in 1949 had been completed. 
Of the three remaining, one was com- 
pleted within a few months; the other 
two will be completed this year. In 
addition, the board had spent more 
than $5,500,000 in modernizing exist- 
ing facilities. When the board pledged 
itself to carry out in the same man- 
ner the building program proposed 
in 1956, citizens throughout the city 
had before them, in their own neigh- 
borhoods, direct proof that the San 
Francisco Board of Education had kept 
faith with them 


Sound building program. That the 
board of education had placed a sound 
building program before the voters 
in 1956 was evident for various rea- 
sons, all of which were carefully ex- 
plained as follows: 

1. The board was not asking the 
voters for a blank check. The proposed 
expenditure was limited to a specific 
sum. The bonds requested, if ap- 
proved, would be sold only to pro- 
vide funds for specific projects, and 
then only with the consent of the board 
of supervisors of the city and county 
of San Francisco. 

2. Bonds would be sold only as they 
were needed to meet costs. Large sums 
that might otherwise be spent for in- 
terest would thus be saved. 

3. All projects proposed had been 
approved by the various groups con- 
ducting the continuing study of the 
city’s school needs: the superintend- 
ent of schools and his staff, the City 
Planning Commission, the San Fran- 
cisco Housing Authority, the San 
Francisco Redevelopment Agency, the 
San Francisco Park and Recreation 
Department, and the second district 
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(citywide) parent-teacher association. 
Only the most urgently needed proj- 
ects had been included in the bond 
proposal; and these, in turn, had been 
approved, after further consideration, 
by the Citizens Bond Screening Com- 
mittee, the board of education, the 
mayor, and other city officials. 

4. The board of education pledged 
itself to reexamine the need for and 
the extent of each of the projects be- 
fore starting plans for construction. 

5. The proposed building program 
was based on an eventual decréase in 
peak enrollments, and the facilities 
recommended were planned to provide 
only for the number of enrollments 
anticipated after the leveling-off period 
had ended. Temporary facilities were 
to be used to meet emergency needs. 

6. The recommended program was 
based on maximum utilization of exist- 
ing facilities. In addition, new class- 
rooms, feasible, would be 
provided by means of additions to 


wherever 


existing schools instead of by con- 
struction of new schools. Because the 
number of schools would thus be kept 
to the minimum, construction and 
operating costs would be reduced. 

7. All but two of the proposed sites 
were already owned. 

8. The cost of the proposed build- 
ing program, $27 million, had been 
estimated on the basis of (a) current 
wage rates, (b) current prices of mate- 
rials, (c) estimates and bids made in 
connection with the building program 
authorized in 1949, and (d) estimates 
made by competent authorities in San 
Francisco other cities. In addi- 
tion, a contingency fund of 10 per 
cent, $2,700,000, was included as part 
of the sum requested, in order to pro- 


vide for unforeseen or unavoidable in- 


and 


creases in Cost. 

There was no organized opposition 
to the proposal that the citizens of 
San Francisco vote the considerable 
sum of $27 million to improve and 
construct schools. This fact is virtual- 
ly without precedent in the history of 
the city. It is true that seven other 
bond proposals on the 1956 ballot also 
passed, but no proposal received such 
an overwhelming affirmative vote as 
did Proposition A, and a substantially 
heavier vote was cast against all the 
other proposals. 

This unusual situation may be at- 
tributed, in part, to the success of 
those in charge of the bond campaign 
in obtaining the active support of the 
major groups influencing the forming 
of public opinion in San Francisco. 
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Support from business groups. 
Among the leading business organ- 
izations that supported Proposition A 
were the Downtown Association, which 
represents the large employers of San 
Francisco, and the San _ Francisco 
Municipal Conference, which repre- 
sents those who pay a substantial part 
of the city’s taxes. Support came, too, 
from the Apartment House Own- 
ers Association of San Francisco, the 
San Francisco Taxpayers Association, 
the Building Owners and Managers 
Association of San Francisco, the Re- 
tail Merchants Association, the Retail 
Dry Goods Association, the California 
Northern Hotel Association, the San 
Francisco Real Estate Board, and the 
two Chambers of Commerce. 


Support from labor, civic and 
teachers groups. Equally important 
were the endorsement of all San Fran- 
cisco labor organizations—both AFL 
and ClO—the Civic League of Im- 
provement Clubs and Associations, the 
San Francisco League of Women Vot- 
ters, the Association of Grand Jurors, 
and numerous fraternal organizations. 

No group made a greater contri- 
bution to the success of the school 
bond campaign than did the Citizens 
Committee for Better Schools. This 
organization was formed by Adrien 
Falk at the invitation of the board of 
education. Mr. Falk, who served as 
chairman of the committee, is a noted 
San Francisco business and civic lead- 
er. He is the retired president of a 
nationally known food processing and 
distributing firm, a former president 
of the San Francisco Board of Educa- 
tion, and a former president of the 
California State Chamber of Com- 
merce. On the committee were: Earle 
H. Le Masters, president of the Pacific 
National Bank, who acted as vice 
chairman; R. Gwin Follis, chairman 
of the board of directors of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of California, who 
acted as treasurer; members of the 
school board, and Supt. Harold Spears. 


Support from the press, P.T.A., 
and municipal groups. Support reach- 
ing into the home of virtually every 
voter in the city was provided by two 
powerful groups, the press and the 
parent-teacher units of every public 
school in San Francisco. Key support 
also came from the Citizens Bond 
Screening Committee, a group of 
prominent citizens appointed by Mayor 
George Christopher, and from the 
county supervisors and city officials. 






























Newspapers took their own dramatic 
shots, while in the widely circulated 
pre-election issues of the Superintend- 
ent’s Bulletin appeared pictures of 
inadequate and obsolete buildings. 


Limiting the period for expendi- 
tures. The board of education, by 
limiting to five years the period dur- 
ing which funds were to be expended, 
gained considerable support for Prop- 
osition A. This action im- 
portance because in 1948 the voters 
had rejected an $87 million school 
bond issue chiefly because it was pro- 
jected beyond a 10 year period. 


was of 


Need for development of com- 
munity support in advance. Thus 
there was brought to bear behind 
Proposition A the united support of 
the major organizations influencing 
the forming of public opinion in San 
Francisco. Those who directed the 
1956 San Francisco school bond cam- 
paign found the support of these or- 
ganizations to be invaluable. Those 
who may be charged with a like re- 
sponsibility elsewhere would do well 
to seek the aid of the counterparts 
which, with some exceptions, exist in 
school districts throughout the nation. 
For it is evident, if mot axiomatic, 
that school bond proposals cannot be 
forced on a community, and that com- 
munity support can be gained far 
more readily if the aid of those who 
help form public opinion is sought— 
and gained—well in advance of the 
date on which bond proposals are to 
be submitted to a not always recep- 
tive electorate. 

The preceding steps in behalf of 
Proposition A are typical of those 
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essential to the success of any school 
bond campaign. But unless such steps 
are followed by an intensive drive to 
obtain the necessary votes, they will 
have been taken in vain. Let us, there- 
fore, turn next to a brief description 
a drive was carried on 


of how such 


successfully in San Francisco in be- 


half of Proposition A. 


School department committees. 
Under the direction of the School De- 
partment Bond Steering Committee, 
which consisted of 11 school adminis- 
trators, a faculty school bond election 
a student school bond 


formed in 


committee and 


election committee were 
each of the public schools in San Fran- 
cisco. Under the leadership of these 
committees, each school carried on a 
wide variety of activities, all planned 
to reach the voters and get support. 
School projects. Typicai projects 
included the following: letters to par- 
ents, meetings of homeroom mothers, 
special programs for fathers’ nights 
and family nights, lead articles in and 
editions of school 


spec ial papers, 


faculty telephone campaigns, special 
assemblies, mailing of post cards to 
alumni, open-house programs, slogan 
contests, and class discussions. Students 
in elementary schools held poster con- 
tests and displayed the winning pos- 
ters in neighborhood stores. In many 
instances the proprietors invited facul- 
ties tO prov ide other types of displays 
in support of Proposition A 

School dedications. Several elemen- 
constructed with funds 
1949 


were dedicated during the 


tary SC hools 


authorized in the school bond 
election 
month preceding election day, and the 
ceremonies provided excellent oppor 
stress the 


tunities for speakers to 


need for more schools 

Speakers bureau. The School De- 
Bond 
formed a speakers bureau, consisting 


partment Steering Committee 


of some 60 school administrators, 
P.T.A 
sentatives of 
the efforts of the Citizens Committee 


the Chamber 


members, and repre- 
Through 


teachers, 
Civic Zroups. 
for Better Schools and 
of Commerce, every business organ- 
ization, women’s club, and civic and 
fraternal group in San Francisco was 
notified that speakers from the bureau 
were available for discussion of 
Proposition A. More than 120 of these 
organizations requested speakers, who 
discussed the need for Proposition A 


and answered questions. 


Handbook of information. To help 
speakers, teachers, the press, and 
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others urging the passage of Proposi- 
tion A, members of the school depart- 
ment developed a 23 page handbook 
containing complete information con- 
cerning the proposed bond issue. 
Press support. A major achieve- 
ment in the campaign for Proposition 
A was the success of those in charge 
of obtaining the support of the four 
daily newspapers in San Francisco. All 
four gave the proposal strong editorial 
support, together with extensive cover- 
age in their news columns. The vari- 
ous weekly district newspapers also 


endorsed Proposition A 


Radio and _ television publicity. 
During the final stages of the cam- 
paign, the Citizens Committee for Bet- 
ter Schools purchased considerable 
radio and television time, which was 
used by speakers and for spot an- 
Radio and _ television 
stations also provided free time in 
behalf of Proposition A as part of 


their program of community service. 


nouncements., 


Street car and bus advertising. 
The Committee for Better 
Schools and bus 
advertising, and numerous signs urg- 
Proposition A 


Citizens 
financed street car 
ing the 
appeared on cars and buses during the 
last weeks of the campaign. 


passage of 


Post card campaign. Approximate- 
ly 120,000 post cards requesting sup- 
port for Proposition A were mailed 
to residents of San Francisco. These 
cards, paid for voluntarily and ad- 
dressed by the faculties of the public 
schools, were sent to friends of teach- 
ers. The School Department Bond 
Steering Committee mailed these cards 
in blocks to get the maximum effect. 


P.T.A. support. P.T.A. units also 
mailed post cards. In addition, many 
units conducted telephone campaigns. 
A total of 100 units took part in the 


campaign. Their work was invaluable. 


Leaflets. More than 185,000 copies 
of an illustrated leaflet entitled “Crisis 
in San Francisco” were delivered by 
paid distributors. The leaflets, which 
graphically portrayed the unsatisfactory 
conditions existing in many schools, 
were delivered to virtually every home 
in San Francisco and proved to be an 
effective aid in the campaign. The 
Citizens Committee for Better Schools 
paid the costs of printing and distri- 
bution. An additional 25,000 copies 
were distributed through the schools. 


Superintendent’s bulletin, The five 
issues of the weekly Superintendent's 
Bulletin immediately preceding the 


bond election gave teachers essential 
information concerning Proposition A. 
Teachers used the fifth bulletin, issued 
on the day preceding the election, as 
the basis for a discussion carried on 
in all classes. 

Window display. One of the city’s 
leading department stores provided 
space for a large window display, 
which was installed by art students 
from City College of San Francisco. 


Lapel stickers. Arc students at City 
College of San Francisco also printed 
60,000 lapel stickers, which were dis- 
tributed in all public schools on the 
day before the election. 


Citywide parade. Students at City 
College of San Francisco, using decor- 
ated trucks supplied by business or- 
ganizations, also organized a_ huge 
parade to gdin support for Proposition 
A. The parade, held on three separate 
days in the week preceding the elec- 
tion, wound through the downtown 
business and financial and all 
important district shopping centers. 


areas 


Superintendent’s letter on citizen- 
ship. It is a truism in San Francisco 
that in any election a minimum of 
40,000 votes will be cast against any 
candidate or proposal. In 1914, for 
example, when the city of Oakland 
offered San Francisco a gift of $100,- 
000 to help finance the Panama-Paci- 
fic International Exposition of 1915, 
some 40,000 voted against 
acceptance of the gift, despite the fact 


pers¢ NS 


that the offer was unconditional 

Such opposition can be a serious 
handicap in a bond election, in which 
a two-thirds majority is required to 
carry proposals. To help get a maxi- 
mum vote to offset this danger, Supt. 
Spears, shortly before the 
sent a letter to the parents of all pu- 


election, 


pils in elementary schools and in junior 
and senior high schools, urging the 
parents to vote in the approaching 
election and directing their attention 
to Proposition A. 


Grass-roots campaign. The 19506 
San Francisco school bond campaign 
was truly a grass-roots movement 
Thousands of residents took part in 
it with sincerity and enthusiasm. And 
that it really reached the people is 
evidenced by the almost unbelievable 
majority of more than 85 per cent that 
Proposition A received at the polls. 
It was the kind of campaign that any 
American community willing to do 
the necessary planning and work can 


_ 


Carry on + 
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Wanted: Objective study 
and rational thinking on 


MERIT RATING 


] AM not opposed to paying people 
what they are worth. I do not see 
how any reasonable person can have 
a different point of view. 

The biggest argument against the 
present system is the fact that it treats 
unequals equally. The inequality which 
now results from the equal treatment 
of unequals is intolerable. A combina- 
tion of completely automatic salary 
schedules and impregnable tenure 
could reduce the quality of education 
materially and discredit public educa- 
tion in the minds of many people. If 
our professional house is not in order, 
let's set it in order. Nor should we 
be pushed into so-called merit sched- 
ules too fast, by people who may have 
some dirty linen of their own. 

I am referring here to some of the 
strongest advocates of merit pay sched- 
ules, who actually do not want to pay 
any teacher what he is worth. They 
seize the merit pay issue as an excuse, 
a very plausible excuse, to do nothing. 
I do not think that this is the motive 
in the Cleveland area. But neither do 
I want our good friends in the busi- 
ness world to be contaminated by in- 
sincere associates. To those who sin- 
cerely want merit pay, the phonies are 
their biggest burden, because teachers 
have learned not to trust them. 

This coin has two sides. There are 
some who oppose merit pay schedules 
with a mind-set so completely sur- 
rounded by emotion that it is impossi- 
ble to penetrate to reason. They are 
inclined to say that merit rating is a 
threat to good schools, that it threatens 
the security of the teacher, that all the 
good things in our business will come 
to a bad end, and that apple polish- 
ing will take the place of professional 
accomplishments. 

Adapted from remarks at a meeting on 


merit rating before the Cuyahoga County 
Educational Council, March 1957. 
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MARK C. SCHINNERER 


Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland 


The extremists on both sides of this 
issue tend to becloud the problems 
and prevent objective study and ra- 
tional thinking. A curse on both their 
houses. Let's approach this objectively 
and it may be that we will get some- 
place. 

I repeat that I wish we could have 
an effective merit pay schedule. At 
the present time about the only way 
that outstanding ability can be re- 
warded in dollars is to promote the 
person out of the classroom—take him 
out of teaching. At the same time, 
sheer mathematics makes it impossible 
to reward in similar ways the hundreds 
and hundreds who can’t be promoted 
but who are also of outstanding ability 
and performance. The only alternative 
to this promotion is to pay them more 
money where they are. 

But to try it and bungle the job 
would worsen the situation, not im- 
prove it. If you pay the wrong people 
more money or leave out the deserv- 
ing, you are in worse trouble than 
ever. This is what has happened—at 
least the teachers thought it happened, 
which is nearly as bad as having it 
happen—in every effort that has been 
made and that has prevailed over any 
considerable period of time, and it is 
the reason we don’t have merit sched- 
ules today. 


BLACK DAY FOR EDUCATION 

Now, if the science of 
evaluation has reached the point where 
it can be done, quietly, effectively, 
acceptably, without its becoming the 
end in itself instead of a means to 
an end, then it will grow and be ex- 
tended and we'll have merit schedules. 
That will be a great day for education. 
But to put in a merit schedule on the 
basis of current knowledge and evalua- 
tive know-how will be a black day for 
education and will set back progress 


teacher 


toward merit schedules by a genera- 
tion—and I use the word “generation” 
advisedly. 

How is merit in teachers evaluated? 
H. H. Remmers of Purdue puts it this 
way: “Teachers can be evaluated either 
on the basis of the changes they bring 
about in pupils or on the basis of those 
aspects of themselves that are assumed 
to be related to their effectiveness in 
bringing about desirable changes in 
pupils.” The latter is the prevailing 
practice, where it is present. 

It is obvious that assuming a teach- 
er’s merit from what happens to his 
class is a hazardous device—it is worse 
than unreliable. You can come closer 
to getting a measure in the elementary 
school, where a teacher is likely to 
have her pupils all the school day. Bur, 
this becomes less reliable at the sec- 
ondary level where a teacher has a 
class for one period a day. 

It is easier to spot the really poor 
teacher by what happens to his pupils 
than it is to spot the really good teach- 
er by this method. Complete disorder 
in a classroom, for example, is a sign 
that learning is not going on, but 
complete quiet is not a reliable sign 
that learning is going on. 

It follows, therefore, that there is 
only one method left to determine 
merit in a teacher and that is to infer 
that the presence of certain personal 
traits in the teacher means the pres- 
ence of outstanding ability and per- 
formance. This means a_ subjective 
measure of a teacher’s personality, her 
academic accomplishments, her teach- 
ing methods, her contribution to the 
general welfare of the student body 
and the community, her morals, her 
everything. Someone or some com- 
mittee must play God and judge the 
teacher. 

Incidentally, some of these things 
are easier to judge than are others. In 
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my time I've dismissed teachers for 
moral turpitude and matters of a very 
personal nature, without protest from 
them or without a murmur from any- 
one else, but the closer one gets to 
the teaching job itself the more dif- 
ficult the appraisal and acceptance be- 
comes. It is well-nigh impossible to 


prove to that a teacher is a 


I 
very poor teacher and not worthy of 


anyone 


is hire, yet that is what this is all 


ibout. I think I can distinguish be- 
poor and 


SC riously 


rween good teachers, but | 
doubt that many would be- 
lieve or accept my ratings, especially 
f salary levels were tied to them. 

As I size up the profession's atti- 
tude toward merit rating at the present 
time, these things seem to stand out 
with a reasonable degree of clarity. 

[here is a great deal of suspicion 
present, especially suspicion that the 
proponents are looking for a way out 
Now, that should be broken down and 

look 
Proponents must keep in 
fact that the 


we should at the problem ob- 


yectively 


ind the 


teachers must 


uccept the idea or it won't work 


We should intensify research in 
the field of teacher evaluation. If we 
can't pick out the really good teachers 
with a fairly high degree of reliabil- 
ity, it won't work, for you won't have 
salaries based upon merit but upon 
something else turned up by the meas- 
uring stick. (You can have a sure- 
fire drug for a specific disease but, if 
you can't diagnose the disease, how 
use the drug?) 


The efficiency of merit rating is 
inversely proportional to the size of 
the school system. If I had two teach- 
ers only, and they were quite unlike, 
I believe that I could pick out the 
better one and make it stick. But, with 
4000, how to make an accurate com- 
parison of Teacher A in School A 
teaching English with Teacher B in 
School B teaching physical education 
is not a small problem. I 
therefore, that the suburbs will need 
to show us the way. 


suspect, 


Merit schedules should be built 
on top of very high basic schedules. 
I note that Edmund H. Thorne, super- 


intendent of schools at West Hart- 


The Student's Day 


Hasn't Changed Much— 
or Enough, Either 


C. P. HOOKER and C. M. LINDVALL 


Associate Professors of Education, School of Education 


University of Pittsburgh 


Sequel to ‘The Superintendent's Day Hasn’t Changed Much — or Enough” 


N THE last 20 years, to what ex- 
tent have the learning situations 
that boys and girls encounter in their 
day-to-day experiences 
changed? Most classrooms show pro- 
nounced changes in physical facilities, 


C lassroom 
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but have there been comparable changes 
in teaching procedures or in learning 
experiences? 

If present classroom practices are 
strikingly similar to those found in 
the schoolrooms of 20 years ago, how 


ford, says: “The basic schedules must 
provide normal maximums better than 
or equal to other school systems.” I 
think that load should be considered. 


Merit rating will need to be sub- 
jective, It must be someone’s opinion 
or a composite opinion. We'll need to 
increase the objectivity of subjectivity. 

There is probably no set detailed 
pattern that can be used in all school 
systems. Each must study its own 
problems and arrive at its own solu- 
and these solutions must be 
acceptable to taxpayer and profession. 


tions 


Evaluation of teachers for salary 
purposes requires the concentrated 
effort of the staff. To do this, the staff 
would need to be increased materially 
or the effort to improve instruction 
would need to be sharply curtailed. 
Keep in mind, therefore, that it will 
cost money to do the job. 

Let me put very briefly my own 
position. I am in favor of the idea of 
paying people what they are worth. 
I don’t know how to do it but I'd 
like to learn. It is entirely possible 
that I am getting too old to learn. + 


can such an anachronism be explained? 
Certainly professional literature and 
teacher training institutions have ad- 
vocated a variety of new and effective 
teaching technics. Use of audio-visual 
materials, expansion of the classroom 
into the community, and emphasis on 
activity centered learning are a few 
of the many ideas that have appeared 
to be promising replacements for old- 
er, more formal practices. But have 
these newer practices been put to use? 


What methods are teachers using? 
To provide objective information on 
classroom practices, an analysis was 
made in 318 classrooms in 14 school 
districts ranging from 1000 to 10,500 
pupils in a wide geographic region in 
western Pennsylvania. Unannounced, 
trained observers appeared at the 318 
classrooms and for two class periods 
recorded the types of activities in prog- 
ress. Both elementary and secondary 
schools were visited. The purpose of 
the visits was limited to a simple cross- 
sectioning of teaching methods in use 
at a particular time and place. Taken 
as a whole, the findings provide a gen- 
eral picture of prevailing practices. 

Results of these observations are 
summarized in the accompanying table. 
Do the practices found near the top 
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of the table seem familiar? The time- 
honored oral quiz, where the teacher 
identifies the question and the student 
who is to answer it, was the practice 
found most frequently. The lecture 
by the teacher, study of textbooks by 
the students, and the class discussion 
rank high on the list of practices. 

At the bottom of the table are “in- 
novations” that have been advocated 
during the last half-century. Advocates 
of change in classroom methods will 
discover little comfort in the findings 
of this study. Those who criticize 
“progressive education” will see that 
education in the “good old days” was 
not so different as they assume. 


Possible explanations for lack of 
change. If the superintendent's main 
responsibility lies in the area of in- 
structional leadership, and who will 
argue that it does not, then maybe 
the article, “The Superintendent's Day 
Hasn’t Changed Much—or Enough” 
in the February issue of The NATION'S 
SCHOOLS, is sufficient explanation. 

An examination of this superintend- 
ent’s diary reveals the shocking de- 
mands made upon his time for social 
and public relations responsibilities. 
Aside from the meeting with the build- 
ing principals, the superintendent por- 
trayed had only remote opportunities 
to exert instructional leadership. Of 
course, if one accepts a sufficiently 
broad definition of “instructional lead- 
ership,’ he might insist that social 
obligations afford opportunities to im- 
prove instruction. It is not our intent 
to discount the importance of such 
obligations but to suggest that this 
“trickle theory of instructional leader- 
ship” has many limitations. Obvious- 
ly, school administrators must make 
choices concerning the most valuable 
use of their time. Unfortunately, the 
need for direct attention to classroom 
learning situations often seems to be 
less urgent than “administrative work” 
—one partial explanation for the lag 
in classroom procedure. 

Exactly to what extent the school 
administrator should delegate responsi- 
bility for instructional leadership is an 
issue on which there is little agree- 
ment in theory or in practice. The 
size and wealth of the school district, 
the philosophy of the administrator, 
and the prevailing definition of instruc- 
tional leadership are factors that influ- 
ence practice. Ultimately, however, the 
responsibility for improving classroom 
practices rests with the superintendent 
of schools, who may delegate it to 
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Observed Time During Which Various 
Activities Were Being Used in Classrooms 





TYPE OF ACTIVITY 


PER CENT OF 
TIME BEING USED* 





OE WIR hike gn vide’ 
Teacher lecturing...... 
Pupils reading text at seat 
Class engaged in discussion. 
Pupils working at blackboard. 
Teacher giving demonstration. 
Pupils reading aloud. . 


=P epr= 


Py . 


OC ONAW 


Pupils working with workbook 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


Pupils giving talks or reports 
Pupils taking test... . 

Pupils drawing or painting 
Pupils constructing things 


Pupils presenting play 


Teacher showing movies or slides 


Pupils studying other materials at seat 


Pupils working problems at seat... 
Pupils studying charts, maps, drawings 
Pupils reading books (not text) at seat 


*These percentages will not total 100 because at any one time more than one 


type of activity may be in progress. 


building principals or other function- 
aries. Principals of buildings are nor- 
mally responsible for certain aspects 
of instructional leadership. One can- 
not escape wondering how much the 
principal's day has changed while the 
superintendent's day has remained 
fixed. Aside from teaching fewer 
classes than formerly, what real changes 
have been made in the work week of 
the building principal? 

With the superintendent and prin- 
cipal too busy to be directly concerned 
with instructional leadership, what 
next? Many schools now employ cur- 
riculum coordinators whose sole con- 
cern is the improvement of the learn- 
ing situation for boys and girls. This 
is a promising development. If cur- 
riculum coordinators will consciously 
and religiously avoid becoming in- 
volved in the administration of the 
schools, they can provide the means 
for needed improvements in classroom 
procedures. 

Other schools, with less financial 
support or a different point of view, 
insist that, since teachers are better 
educated today than formerly, they no 
longer need assistance in the class- 
room. This theory fails to recognize 
that a school system is more than so 
many one-room schools. The teacher 
must be concerned with the learning 


situation for boys and girls in the en- 
tire school system. Her work is af- 
fected considerably by the learning 
situation the boys and girls have ex- 
perienced in other classrooms. 

Too, aren't we being a little gener- 
ous when we assume all teachers to be 
highly competent? The National Edu- 
cation Association* reported that al- 
most one-third of all elementary teach- 
ers in the United States have less than 
four years’ college preparation (1953- 
54). In 14 states—Mississippi, Wyo- 
ming, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Montana, Nebraska, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, North Dakota and South 
Dakota—one-half or more of the ele- 
mentary teachers have less than four 
years’ college preparation. These facts, 
plus a national teacher turnover rate 
of approximately 10 per cent per year, 
suggests the need for helping teachers 
improve classroom procedures. 

Perhaps the student’s day at school 
hasn’t changed much because the 
superintendent's day hasn’t changed 
much. Whenever chief administrative 
officers make definite provisions for 
instructional leadership, the student's 
day at school may be expected to im- 
prove considerably. + 


*Ranking of the States, N.E.A. Research 
Division, January 1957. 
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Schools Help Rebuild the Neighborhood 


Anti-vandalism sparked it, but soon it exploded 
into a neighborhood uprising against 
dirt, ugliness, and juvenile and adult crime 


As told to JEAN VON CHRISTIERSON 


by DONALD J. BLYTH, CURTIS C. MELNICK, LORRAINE M. SULLIVAN and HERBERT M. ZIMMERMAN 


Principals, Chicago Public Schools 


EIGHBORHOOD deterioration is 
a problem which pockmarks the 
face of every big city in America 
and every large community. Where 
blight has spread, the schools are crip- 
pled in doing their job of producing 
a healthy and responsible citizenry. 
Many thousands of children across the 
country are attending schools in neigh 
borhoods where poverty, overcrowded 
and substandard housing, dirt and crime 
are the conditions of daily life. 
In these deteriorating areas there is 
common factor: The normal or- 
derly processes by which a community 


one 


provides for its own preservation and 
welfare have broken 
way. How can such a community be 
helped to restore itself? And what rdéle 
can the schools play in its rebuilding? 

The school actually is in a unique 
in the process of com- 


down in some 


position to aid 
munity organization: It is an estab- 
lished and respected institution with a 
fairly direct relationship to the families 
in its neighborhood. But what school 


administrator has time to tackle com 
plex community problems? 

This apparent dilemma led four 
Chicago school principals to develop 
a group administered program to deal 
with neighborhood problems in a large 
Chicago school district. By sharing ad- 
ministrative responsibility equally, the 
four combined their time and talents 
to achieve what no single person could: 
a widespread program of community 
renewal, coordinated by the schools. 

The project took shape a thousand 
miles from Chicago in the minds of 
Donald J. Blyth, Curtis C. Melnick, 
Lorraine M. Sullivan, and Herbert M. 
Zimmerman, during a year's residency 
at Harvard University. Group adminis- 
tration is a new answer to the bigger- 
than-one-person kind of problem, and 
Harvard recognized this, approving the 
project as part of its doctoral degree 
program in educational administration. 

The educators chose the problem of 
vandalism as the specific focus of their 
project, but, basically, their goal was 


CHARTS used at first meeting to introduce community participants to 


purposes and scope of project. 


Principal Donald J. Blyth points to 


chart illustrating factors of juvenile delinquency in Chicago’s District 7. 








this: to organize community people to 
work successfully on their own prob- 
lems. The job of the principals, then, 
was to provide the opportunity and 
means for the community to help it- 
self. Their methods were these: 

1. To heighten interest in commu- 
nity problems through publicity and 
discussion. 

2. To increase the community's 
knowledge and understanding of itself. 

3. To bring together representatives 
of all elements within the community, 
including both public and nonpublic 
school personnel, and to evolve with 
school and community people a plan 
of action directed at various commu- 
nity problems. 

With these ground rules in mind, 
let's take a look at the scene of opera- 
tion and see what actually happened. 


QUICK VIEW OF DISTRICT SEVEN 
District 7 of Chicago's school system 
comprises 51% square miles of that 
city’s teeming West Side. The district 
has a heavy population density, and 
that density is fast getting heavier. In 
the last years, the once stable 
homogeneous southern part of the 


six 





CHAMPION BATTER 
Rogers Hornsby of the 
National League shows 
batting stance to boys. 
This illustrates second 
major program of the 
project, development of 
recreational facilities. 


district has become shockingly over- 
crowded and highly mobile. There, 
skin hues from fair to dark are seen; 
perhaps 70 per cent of the residents 
are Negro, many being recent migrants 
from the rural South. 

In Bryant School, of which Miss 
Sullivan is principal, school enrollment 
jumped from 1400 in 1955 to 2800 
in 1956. Of this group, all except 400 
pupils were new enrollees. There are 
some 38,000 school children in all of 
District 7, attending one of 16 public 
or 17 nonpublic schools. Approxi- 
mately 25,000 of this group are en- 
rolled in public schools—14 elemen- 
tary and three high schools. 


CRIME RATE HIGH 


A workable number of schools, a 
heterogeneous population, and the ex- 
istence of community organizations 
with which to work were factors in 
the four principals’ choice of this West 
Side district for their joint project. 
Preliminary studies of the area indi- 
cated that it ranked high in juvenile 
and adult crime rates and in percent- 
ages of substandard dwellings. Many 
families were receiving public aid. 

There was, however, considerable 
evidence of community interest in 
maintaining and improving living con- 
ditions through community councils, 
block clubs, and conservation commis- 
sions. Sears Roebuck and Co., the mail 
order giant, with national headquarters 
in the area, has given active support to 
community conservation, as have other 
business firms. 

Back from their year in residence at 
Harvard University, the team of four 
principals spent the first few months 
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of the school year 1955-56 collecting 
detailed statistical data on such factors 
as housing, recreation and social fa- 
cilities, community agencies, vandalism 
and delinquency. That gave them a 
clear picture of the situation. The next 
step was to “penetrate” the community, 
establishing contact with the people. 

Research of a different order was 
necessary for this step. Who were 
community leaders? What groups and 
elements of the community did the 
team need to reach? With an eye 
toward a general organizational meet- 
ing, the team talked with each of the 
34 public and parochial principals in 
the district to find the answers to these 
questions. 

The principals of all the schools 
representatives — teachers, 


appointed 


pupils, custodians—from the schools 


themselves; in addition, they suggested 
the names of community leaders and 
individuals who would be interested. 
Each of the potential participants was 
contacted individually by one of the 
four project directors. “We wanted 
people to feel that they were important 
to the project and that their contribu- 
tions were Miss Sullivan 
pointed out. 


needed,” 


LET’S GET TO WORK 


Before the principals had time to 
catch their breath, the anti-vandalism 
project had burst the confines of its 
tidy definition. Given a means of 
organization, the community people 
poured into it all their concerns about 
juvenile delinquency and the problems 
of a changing neighborhood. Further- 
more, they didn’t want to spend more 
time talking and planning. “Let’s get 


to work,” participants urged, and the 
principals, in surprised agreement, pi- 
geonholed the idea of a lengthy prepa- 
ration period. 


ACTION ON FOUR FRONTS 

At the next project meeting, four 
ways of “getting to work” were out- 
lined by community people: 

The president of the block club 
association described possibilities for 
a school-community beautification proj- 
ect, aimed at building neighborhood 
pride through the improvement of 
homes, yards and streets. 

Representatives from social and rec- 
reational agencies proposed a study of 
unmet recreation needs in the area, as 
a basis for expanding or changing 
their own programs. 

A police officer and a public librarian 
presented the idea of a speakers’ bureau 
which would bring professional work- 
ers trained in combating delinquency 
to school and parent groups for talks 
and discussions. 

Plans for developing a student code 
of conduct for leisure time and organ- 
izing an all-school. youth convention 
for District 7 were presented by two 
high school students. 

From this point on, the maior work 
of the project was carried out in these 
four activities. Participants moved into 
action, picking their own activity. 

The monthly meetings continued to 
serve the purposes of an all project 
get-together. Here participants ex- 
changed experiences, got to know one 
another, and, in addition, heard from 
experts in the field of youth work who 
discussed the kind of problems the proj- 
ect was working on. (Cont. on p. 52) 
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Most quickly visible in its effects 
was the school beautification project, 
Miss Sullivan's special responsibility. 
More than 30 groups—churches, block 
clubs, P.T.A.’s, parks, schools and social 
agencies—sponsored cleanup and gar- 
dening activities. Vacant lots were 
cleared and planted, fences repaired, 
and alleys swept clean 

The story of the vacant lot across 
from Bryant School is an example of 
the cleanup contagion which struck 
many neighborhoods 

The lot, covered with broken glass 
and rocks, was an excellent source of 
ammunition for window breaking. “I 
thought it was a 100 to 1 shot that 
anything could grow there,” said 


Bryant’s physical education teacher 
And I was skeptical about the whole 
idea when it was explained to me.’ 

took boys 


physical education classes out to spade 
After five or six 


However, the teacher 
the lot and clear it 
spadings—"we had to go down a long 
ways!"—and the addition of new soil, 
the lot was ready for planting. A gar- 
den club, under the direction of the 
home mechanics teacher, planted, 
weeded and watered. Eventually, every 
grade had a special plot of its own, and 
half the lot was tended by the Bryant 
Block Club, which had been organized 
after the project started. The renovated 
lot with grass, bushes and flowers be- 
came a real source of neighborhood 
pride. 

Suddenly, spring cleaning on a grand 
scale could be seen in the neighbor- 
hood around the school—repairing, 
painting, cleaning, gardening, raking 
leaves. “We were ready for this,” says 
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FIRST MAJOR PROJECT was development of neighborhood pride. Here 
boys, supervised by teacher, clean up vacant lot across from Bryant School. 


Bryant's P.T.A. president, “and when 
the project was presented to us, it 
made it easy to get started.” 

An attractive young mother told of 
the effect the garden had on her 
family: “My son helped spade up the 
school lot, and then he discovered he 
had a backyard of his own. He and his 
friends dug and planted our own back- 
yard. They decided to form a club and 
cleaned out our basement for a meet- 
ing place. The club wanted to be a 
baseball team, and the boys earned 
money for uniforms by cleaning neigh- 
bors’ yards. My daughter decided she 
would like to have a club, too, and she 
and her friends have organized recrea- 
tion programs for younger children in 
the block and have done baby sitting.” 

Another mother commented, “If 
something is made beautiful, people 
will keep it that way.” 

As an appropriate finale to the 
school and block club’s endeavor, they 
won a first prize in a clean community 


contest, sponsored by the Greater Lawn- 
dale Conservation Commission in the 
area. Although independent of the 
project, the commission's contest was 
held in the spring of the year and re- 
inforced the project work. Miss Sulli- 
van lent her services to the commission 
to promote contest entries through the 
schools. “She was responsible for 6000 
of our 7000 entries,” said a Sears Roe- 
buck executive who worked on the 
contest. 


LEADERS DEVELOP 

As well as creating a more attractive 
community, the beautification project 
developed adult leadership. Parents be- 
came interested in doing more for their 
children; several volunteered to help 
with new scout troops and cub packs. 

The activities connected with beau- 
tification were coordinated through a 
representative steering committee, 
which served as a clearinghouse for 
information and ideas. A list of re- 
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sources—speakers and consultants on 
gardening, cleanup, community organi- 
zation; companies from which seeds 
could be obtained; books and movies 
which could be used to spark activity 
—was compiled and distributed by the 
committee. An abstract of curriculum 
materials and activities was prepared 
and sent to all the schools. 

The luncheon meetings of the steer- 
ing committee, which were held at 
different schools agen- 
cies, also served another purpose—the 
participants got to know one another 
personally and discovered ways they 
could help each other. For example, 
the ward superintendent, whose par- 
ticular concern was clean alleys, met 
the president of the block club associ- 
ation, with whom he worked closely 
in his educational program. In ‘turn, 
the services of his office were available 
to the project; equipment and supplies 
were frequently procured through him. 
Basically, the beautification project 


and various 


accomplished three things: It devel- 
oped leadership; it helped community 
people to articulate their needs; it 
made clear the need for everyone to 
give his services for a better place to 
live. 

The feeling within the neighborhood 
has changed. Robert Jones, who tended 
the school’s garden during the summer, 
told Miss Sullivan: “My neighbors 
never used to talk to me, but now 
they do. I have a different feeling 
about living here.” 

It is not surprising that fewer win- 
dows were broken at Bryant School 
over the summer months. 


A PLACE TO PLAY 

A second group worked on recrea- 
tion needs under Mr. Zimmerman’s 
direction. Lack of publicity and poor 
coordination of existing facilities were 
the problems it decided to tackle. 
It compiled information from every 
park, school and agency in the district, 


BEAUTIFICATION PROJECT brings students and neighbors together. Below, 
chairman of neighborhood conservation commission gives block award. 
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and published a brochure describing 
their programs. The brochure was dis- 
tributed to teachers and posted where 
community people could read it. 

It was discovered that some facilities 
were Overloaded; others were not be- 
ing used to capacity. Additional pro- 
scout were 


such as troops, 


grams, 
started in some neighborhoods. Rogers 
Hornsby, all-time National League 
batting champion, was recruited from 
the Mayor’s Youth Foundation to give 
baseball instruction on school play- 
grounds. 

All the schools were encouraged to 
publicize the recreation programs and 
tO permit program representatives to 
describe their activities to the children 

Perhaps most significant, Mr. Zim- 
merman noted, was a new awareness 
on the part of recreation people them- 
selves of how they treated the vandal 
or delinquent child. Said one partici- 
pant, “We ought to look at our own 
agencies and see what is really. being 
done there. Perhaps we try to get rid 
of vandals instead of helping them. 


SOME IMPORTANT INTRODUCTIONS 
The job of the Speakers’ Bureau was 
to establish relationships between pro- 
fessionally trained people and school 
or community groups who needed their 


help, explained Mr. Blyth, who headed 
this program. 

The purpose of the bureau was to 
help answer a persistent question: “We 
have a problem; what can we do about 


it?” Variations on this theme, such 
as, “I can’t handle my son,” or “I'm 
at the end of my rope,” are familiar 
to every The bureau 
wanted to help people realize that 
problems could be faced and to tell 
them about the people who could help 
them. 

For example, in the case of a difh 
cult child, there are a number of possi 
bilities—an intensive study could be 
done by Chicago's Institute for Juven- 
ile Research or perhaps a psychiatric 
consultation could be set up; eventual- 
ly, on the basis of study or consulta- 


administrator. 


tion, a referral to a social agency might 
be arranged. 

In preliminary work for this activ- 
ity, Mr. Blyth discovered that the 
Juvenile Bureau of the Chicago Police 
Department was looking for better 
ways to tell the public about its work 
Out of this contact, an inservice train- 
ing program for juvenile officers was 
developed. 

Mr. Blyth first met with interested 
community people to discuss what 
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Code of Conduct 


WE, the youth of District 7, believe that the vast majority 
of our group are decent and law-abiding citizens. We take 
pride in our communities, homes and schools. We thus 
affirm these standards of behavior for our conduct outside 
of school so that we can always reflect credit upon ourselves 
and our parents. 


IIL. 


WE RESPECT PUBLIC 

AND PRIVATE PROPERTY 

We use bus and theater seats for the purposes for 
which they were intended. 

We make proper use of park and playground apparatus. 
We make proper use of equipment of social and 
recreational centers. 

We take care of public library books and treat them 
as if they were our own. 

We make use of property of private individuals only 
with their permission. 


WE RESPECT THE RIGHTS OF OTHERS 

We take our turn in the spirit of fair play. As ex- 
amples, we line up to board buses and to purchase 
tickets at places of amusement. 


We behave with good taste in all places that serve 
the youth of the district. Some examples are streets, 


theaters, recreation centers, social centers, libraries, 
bowling alleys, parks, playgrounds, and skating rinks. 
We respect the desires of our parents. 

We are es pecially courteous toward older peo ple. 

We are considerate of the rights of our friends and 
acquaintances. 

We do not call attention to ourselves by the use of 
profanity or vulgar talk. 


WE HAVE REASONABLE STANDARDS 

FOR OUR SOCIAL LIFE 

We do not spend our leisure time in unnecessary 
loitering or congregating anywhere. 

We limit our parties and dances to Friday and Satur- 
day nights and to nights before holidays. 

We believe that activities for elementary school pupils 
on such nights should end at 10:30 p.m.; for high 
school pupils, at 11:30 p.m. 

We go only to those parties or dances to which we 
have been invited. 


from their point of view, a juvenile 
officer should talk about when speak- 
related 


ing before parents or school 


groups. Participants in these discus- 
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sions included members of the staff 
of the Institute for Juvenile Research, 
as well as parents, church representa- 
tives, businessmen and even’ pupils. 


Using material from these discus- 
sions, Mr. Blyth conducted a number 
of study discussion groups with the 
juvenile officers. The discussions cen- 
tered on appropriate content for talks 
to parent groups, with emphasis on 
prevention and rehabilitation. 

After the inservice training program 
was weil under way, P.T.A. groups 
were notified that juvenile officers were 
available for speaking engagements, 
and several talks were arranged 
through the bureau. The training pro- 
gram actually was citywide in_ its 
effects, as the officers participating 
were not limited to District 7. 

The public library was another com- 
munity facility with which the bureau 
wanted community people to become 
more familiar. P.T.A. groups were en- 
couraged to invite librarians to their 
meetings to tell about the libraries 
and their resources. 

Representatives from the city’s Com- 
munity Referral Service, an agency set 
up specifically to put individuals in 
touch with the kind of help they need, 
spoke at district P.T.A. meetings. 

Students were represented in each 
of the four activities of the commu- 
nity program, but the code of conduct 
and the youth convention at which it 
was presented were particularly their 
own. 

Representatives from each of the 
schools—seventh graders through high 
schoolers—met regularly with Mr. Mel- 
nick to draft a code and plan for the 
convention. The code was concerned 
solely with out-of-school school be- 
havior, since it was to be adopted by 
a number of different schools. It is 
perhaps unique in having been adopted 
jointly by public and parochial schools. 

In the process of formulating the 
code, the student representatives dis- 
cussed it with their own student coun- 
cils and school administrations. In its 
final form, the code was distributed 
to all homeroom teachers so that it 
could be discussed with pupils before 
the convention. 

On May 4, some 800 students from 
the 34 public and parochial schools 
gathered for the Youth Convention at 
which student talent took the starring 
rdle. Sections of the code were drama- 
tized in skits which featured such 
characters as Joe, Bud and Butch, a 
“foreigner,” and a “seat hog.” A jazz 
combo, an acrobatic dancer, singing 
ensembles, and three pretty cheerlead- 
ers also entertained the audience. Jesse 
Owens, Olympic star and member of 
the Illinois Youth Commission, was 
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the featured speaker. Professional en- 
tertainment was provided by Ron 
Terry, Chicago TV star and a graduate 
of a District 7 school. 

With the close of the school semes- 
ter last June, the anti-vandalism proj- 
ect, as such, came to an end. This year, 
its programs and concerns are being 
carried on within the official structure 
of the district by the newly formed 
District 7 School-Community Anti- 
Vandalism Council. 

Miss Sullivan, originally the only 
principal of the team whose school 
was in District 7, is serving as chair- 
man of the project. Mr. Zimmerman, 
transferred this year to a District 7 
school, also is active in carrying on 
project work. Mr. Blyth and Mr. Mel- 
nick continue to serve in consultant 
capacities. 

Increasing emphasis is being placed 
on giving major responsibilities to 
community people. A representative 
steering committee for the project is 
taking the lead in locating community 


problems and giving consultant serv- 
ices to local people who are concerned 
with them. 


THE PRINCIPALS LOOK BACK 

Reflecting on the busy and exciting 
months which are now behind them, 
the principals commented first on their 
experiences as a “group administra- 
tion” team. “Group administration is 
going to be increasingly important, as 
school systems consolidate and become 
larger,” Mr. Blyth said. “In the larger 
districts, projects such as ours could 
not be organized by one person. We 
think Harvard deserves special recog- 
nition for pioneering with a group 
administered doctoral project.” 

No member of the team was “boss,” 
Miss Sullivan said. “The responsi- 
bilities were divided and shared on an 
equal basis. In order to work this way, 
common interests and understanding 
among the team members are essential. 
Each one of us had to be willing to 
place real confidence in the others, 


GARDEN CLUBS sprang up throughout the district, and some of the dirt 
and disorder. vanished, as Henrietta writes in this letter to classmates. 
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because each of us represented the 
team in all that we did.” 

“Problems encountered by any mem- 
ber had to be brought to the team 
and threshed out, if the team was to 
effectively,’ Mr. Zimmerman 
added. “We all became very much 
aware of interpersonal relationships, 
which are so important in any kind 
of administrative work. It was essen- 
tial to the group process that there 
be no recriminations but rather a true 
acceptance of group responsibility.” 

Mr. Melnick mentioned the impor 
tance of having responsibilities clearly 
defined, with enough time available to 
carry them out. In assigning responsi- 
bilities to community people, it is also 
determine whether the 


work 


important to 
individual has enough time to carry 
through with the job. The principals 
were appreciative of the interest and 
support given to their project by Chi- 
cago’s general superintendent of 
schools, Benjamin C. Willis, and Dis- 
trict 7 superintendent, Peter B. Ritzma, 
and of the cooperation of other dis- 
trict superintendents in working out 
released time from their regular-duties. 
Vital to the success of the project, 
the team members believed, was the 
personal contact they had with almost 
all participants. “We knew 90 per cent 
of them personally and from the be- 
ginning made it clear that they as in- 
dividuals were important in working 
out solutions to community problems.” 
Regular meetings over a continuing 
period of time are also essential for 
a large, diverse group to work to- 
gether effectively, the team observed. 
“People come with stereotyped atti- 
tudes about one another; they bring 
different expectations of the work to be 
done and how it will be accomplished. 
Only through continued contact can 
these ideas be modified and common 
understandings develop. Regular meet- 
ings also keep interest alive and en- 
sure a flow of ideas and activity.” 
There are no statistical measure- 
ments of the success of the project. 
As was indicated very early, its effects 
reached beyond the specific problem 
of vandalism. Vandalism, in fact, still 
exists in District 7, as does juvenile 
delinquency. But now something else 
exists there, too, born out of the ex- 
perience of people who did not know 
one another having met together, dis- 
cussed their common problems, and 
found ways to meet them. 
Perhaps Mr. Jones speaks for many 
when he says, “I feel different about 


—_— 


living here.” + 
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OPINION POLL 


Basing superintendent's salary on formula 


favored by bare majority; others would trust 


to board judgment without specific policy 





OOOOUERANAEDUHAUANEROUEOORGNNAUUEENCAUEEENOO OERANOOOROAUOONENL we 


A nationwide sampling of superintendents’ opinions by The Nation’s Schools 


OW 
tor’s salary be determined? This 


should the top administra- 


month's Opinion Poll asked that ques- 
tion and, to make answering it a bit 
easier, suggested that the administra- 
tive salary be fixed either by certain 
specific formulas or by the board with 
out formula or fixed policy 

Mr. Chief 


stipend should DE based on a specific 


Administrator's yearly 


formula, in the opinion of slightly 
more than half (56 per cent) of those 
More than 


a third (36 


trust the 


who replied 


per cent) would matter to 


the independent judgment of the 
board of education 


ot the 


Fight per cent 
respondents had no definite 
opinion on the subject 

Many of those who favored leaving 
determination in the 


salary laps of 


the local gods (school directors 


agreed with this superintendent from 
Wisconsin: “As each school has dif- 


terent responsibilities for principals 


and superintendents, a fixed salary 


formula would be hard to set up. 

Schools of like sizes vary in duties of 

the administrator.’ 
Another commented: “If boards of 


education can be entrusted with the 
responsibility of selecting a superin- 
tendent, can they not also be entrusted 
to set his salary at a figure which ap- 
praises his worth and which the com- 


munity can afford to pay?” 


second this: 


The asked 
Do you favor any of these plans: 


A, superintendent's salary based on a 


question 


fixed ratio to (1) average salary of 
teachers in 2) number of 
principals in district, (3) number of 
total en- 


district, ( 


in district, or (4) 
district; B, same salary 


schools 
rollment in 
as teachers having same _ professional 
training and years of experience in 
the profession; C, salary comparable 
to compensation paid in neighboring 
districts?” 

If none of the plans offered was 
regarded as suitable, those polled were 
given a chance to suggest a plan of 
their own. Some did, notably the one 
who gave his all in one simple declara- 
tive Said slap-happy he: 
“Salary should be commensurate with 
the superintendent's desires.” 


sentence. 


KEEPING UP WITH JONESES 


Of the three formula plans sug- 
gested in the questionnaire, respond- 
ents gave most weight to the idea of 
keeping up with the Dr. Joneses of 
school administration, namely, the plan 
that would give them a salary com- 
parable to the compensation paid in 
their neighboring school districts. 

Their second choice was the pro- 
posal that the salary be based on a 
fixed ratio to the average salary of 
teachers in the district 





constant factors? 


formula or policy? 


No opinion 





HOW SHOULD SUPERINTENDENT’S SALARY BE DETERMINED? 
Should the salary of the school superintendent be determined by: 


A specific formula based upon one or more 


The judgment of the board of education 
without obligation to follow any specific 


..56% 


..36% 
8% 








Coming in as a poor third were 
those who declared that the responsi- 
bilities and duties based on the num- 
ber of pupils, teachers and principals 
in the district should be a factor in 
determining the schoolman’s compen- 
sation. Not surprisingly, few had high 
regard for the plan that would give 
them the same salary as teachers hav- 
ing similar professional training and 
years of service in the profession. 

Nearly half (41 per cent) of those 
responding to this Opinion Poll fav- 
ored a single plan for determining the 
school superintendent's salary. Their 
preferences for a salary basis are: 
Comparable with compensation paid in 
40.0% 
30.0% 
11.2% 


neighboring districts of similar size 
Average salary of teachers in district 
Total enrollment of school district 
Same salary as teachers having similar 
professional training and years of 
8.8% 
7.5% 
2.5% 


service in profession 
Number of schools in district 
Number of principals in district 

A third (33 per cent) selected none 
of the plans listed in the poll, although 
some of these respondents proposed 
other methods for determining the ad- 
ministrator’s salary. 

However, a fourth (26 per cent) 
favored using two or more methods 
for arriving at the amount that should 
be paid the superintendent for his serv- 
ices. These multiple choices were re- 
ported in various combinations. The 
nine most favored plans, in order of 
preference, are listed here. The per- 
centages are based on the total number 
of replies that advocated combined 
criteria: 

Average salary of teachers in district, and 
total enrollment of school district 

Total enrollment of the school district and 
salary comparable with compensation 
paid in neighboring districts of similar 
size eR 

Average salary of teachers in district; num- 

ber of principals in district; number of 

schools in the district, and total enroll- 

ment of district nietniecacchiansndectbiaene DOO 
Average salary of teachers in district; 

salary comparable with compensation 

paid in neighboring districts of similar 

"ee Be a ae ee 8% 
Average salary of teachers in district; 

total enrollment of school district, and 

salary comparable with compensation 
paid in neighboring districts of similar 

RID. cnstcadatisbotnstonen .. 6% 
Average salary of teachers in district; 

number of schools in district, and total 

enrollment of district........ aces ee 
Average salary of teachers in district; 

number of schools in district ................ 4% 
Number of principals in district; total en- 

rollment of district ..... 4% 
Number of schools in district; total enroll- 

ment of school district... 4% 


22% 


The remaining 24 per cent of re- 
plies suggested 12 other combinations. 
(Continued on Page 166) 
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Time and plans and 


work of many hands, that’s— 


What Principals 


ITH the phenomenal increase in 

the numbers of children who are 
completing 12 years of public educa- 
tion, and with the better informed and 
public with which 
deal, the task of 
person for a prin- 


more demanding 
the schools must 
selecting the best 
cipalship is a new challenge to super- 
intendents and to school boards alike. 

The principal of today must assume 
more responsibility for the success of 
the educational endeavor than ever be- 
fore. He must be ready and able to 
implement effectively the goals of the 
superintendent and the school board, 
for in many places the superintendent 
or even the central office staff is no 
longer capable of operating on such 
a large scale. This means that more 
and more care must be taken in the 
selection of the person who assumes 
the rdle of the principal, that mistakes 
in this selection are becoming too cost- 
ly to shrug away, and that the risk 
involved may well be worth the in- 
vestment of a measure of thought, 
time and money to ensure a greater 
degree of accuracy in making this 
selection. 

For the superintendent the prob- 
lem offers several challenges. One is 
the problem of identifying the persons 
within the system who are the best 
prospects for these positions. Many 
who bring themselves to the attention 
of the superintendent are not of the 
caliber desired. Some who are desir- 
able are not known or have never had 
their interest aroused to work toward 
this type of assignment. Since we have 
need of the most highly qualified peo- 
ple, how can we discover them? 

Another problem that plagues super- 
intendents is the problem of eliminat- 
ing those persons who place them- 
selves in line for principalships, often 
with a great deal of professional and 
not-so-professional pressure, without 
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Must Be Made Of 


MILO E. KEARNEY 


Professor of Education, University of Houston 


doing damage to the morale of the 
individual or to the teachers as a 
group. A workable system of self- 
elimination of those not suited for the 
principalship would be welcome. 

A third problem, and one that is 
assuming increasing importance, is 
that of shortening the length of time 
for a newly appointed principal to 
reach an efficient level of operation. 
Often there is a period in which the 
progress of a school is halted while 
a new principal learns the “ins and 
outs” of the post, and there are times 
when both the program as a whole 
and the children as a group suffer 
under this educational lag. 

The search for a more 
preparation and selection of principals 
whole new area of 


effective 


has launched a 
action research throughout the nation. 


Emerging patterns of selection 
and training of principals. In com- 
mon with many areas of the nation, 
school administrators of the Gulf 
Coast area of Texas are developing 


H. M. Landrum, 
superintendent, 
Spring Branch In- 
dependent School 
District, points out 
some details on 
plans of new H. M. 
Landrum Junior 
High School to 
Elmer O. Hinkle, 
who will be prin- 
cipal when school 
opens next fall. 


more effective ways of selecting per- 
sons who are capable of producing 
top level results in their schools soon 
after appointment. This problem has 
been approached from the university 
level and the local school level work- 
ing in close harmony. 

Patterns at university level. The 
college of education of the University 
of Houston, which Gulf 
Coast area, has developed a number 
of approaches. Its experiments fall in- 
to three categories: (1) 
the principalship of both elementary 
and secondary schools, (2) internship 


serves the 


courses in 


programs for future school adminis- 
trators, and (3) consultant services 
to school systems seeking solutions to 
this problem. 

Courses in Administration. One such 
course is the Elementary Principalship 
Activities in elementary 


principal finds himself engaged have 


which the 


been grouped into the areas of per- 


sonnel management, pupil activity, 


pupil growth and progress, public rela- 





tions, scheduling, curriculum, super- 
vision, buildings and grounds, auxil- 
lary services, office management, budget 
and supplies, annual and other re- 
ports, and school law. 

While 


made, of course, this one has proved 


other classifications can be 


workable. Under each of these areas 
specific types of jobs have been identi- 
fed, and students are assigned as proj- 
ects at least one job per area. Class 
lectures are geared to the projects, 
and the projects are geared to situa- 
tions that form the job of the school 
principal. 

Suggested Activities. Some activi- 
ties suggested for the training of ele- 
mentary principals follow 

1. Personnel Management. Partici- 
pate in interviewing and _ selecting 
building personnel; recommend _per- 
sonnel assignments; promote programs 
in inservice education; maintain a 
high level of morale and cooperation 

2. Pupil Activity. Organize student 
groups which care for the health and 
safety of the pupils; operate some 
form of student government; plan spe- 
cial trips and events; promote a high 
standard of self-discipline and school 
spirit among the pupils 

3. Pupil Growth and Progress. Or- 
ganize the program to care for all chil 
dren with physical, social, emotional 
or academic problems; maintain a sys- 
tem of tests and charts that will reveal 
pupil progress and status. 

i. Public Relations. Direct and co- 
operate with P.T.A. activities; work 
with community groups interested in 
public education; encourage and super- 
facili- 
community resources 


vise community use of school 


ties; incorporate 


into the program of the school; work 
with parent groups. 

5. Schedules. Help teachers plan 
adequate daily schedules; organize an 
efficient building schedule which pro- 
vides for relief periods for teachers; 
plan a calendar of events for the year; 
plan a schedule for the principal that 
ensures maximum efficiency. 

6. Curriculum. Keep the staff 
faculty informed on the program 
its changes; make materials known and 
available; conduct experiments in edu- 
cation and share findings; adapt curric- 


and 
and 


ulum to needs of community. 
Supervision. Give assistance to 
new teachers; plan with individual 
teachers for improved technics; co- 
Operate with supervisors; evaluate 
teacher effectiveness in the building; 
supervise grounds, cafeteria and bus 
services. 
8 Buildings Plan 
with the custodian for improved serv- 


and Grounds. 


ices; maintain necessary repairs and 


replacements; select equipment for 
building and grounds. 

9. Auxiliary Services. Develop and 
improve a professional library; main- 
tain a school library; plan to improve 
the bus services; supervise the cafe- 
teria program; work with visiting 
teachers; work with the school nurse 
on health problems. 

10. Office Management. Plan a budg- 
et for the school year; take inventory 
of the school; order, store and distrib- 
ute supplies. 

11. Reports. Check the daily attend- 
ance reports; make a six-week attend- 


ance report to the central office; check 
health records; inspect cafeteria rec- 
ords; make book report for building. 


J. Kenneth Felder, 
principal of Pine 
Shadows Elemen- 
tary School, and 
Nora Craig, prin- 
cipal trainee, 
check map of dis- 
trict to determine 
attendance boun- 
daries of their 
two schools. Mrs. 
Craig will be prin- 
cipal of a new 
elementary school 
when it opens 
next September. 


12. School Law. Keep informed on 
state legislation; operate in conformity 
with state regulations; make a hand- 
book of local rules and regulations; be- 
come informed of court decisions re- 
lating to school management. 

In addition to class instruction, the 
instructor visits the principal of the 
school where the student is beginning 
the course, acquaints him with the 
nature of the class, and supplies him 
with related literature and forms. The 
projects are selected by the school 
principal, the student and the college 
instructor in the light of the local 
situation. The local principal is sup- 
plied with a form upon which a con- 
fidential report is made. This, together 
with the report and observations of 
the college instructor, are placed on 
file. In this way an objective record of 
the experience of the student in this 
program is available to any employer 
upon request. 

Internship. A second type of train- 
ing program is made available at the 
university level in the form of intern- 
ship experience. In some states, school 
systems afford sabbatical leaves to their 
employes; in some instances students 
are on leave from their school systems 
without compensation; in some Cases 
students are working on fellowships 
offered by the university. These stu- 
dents have several types of internship 
programs from which to choose. 

One type of internship program in- 
volves full-time experience with a 
selected principal with whom the stu- 
dent serves as an assistant. Two types 
of students find this experience help- 
ful: the student who would like to 
train for a position in the system in 
which he does his internship, and the 
student who is too far from home to 
intern in the school of his choice and 
has had little prior experience in 
administration. 

The Spring Branch Independent 
School System of Spring Branch, Tex., 
under the leadership of the superin- 
tendent, H. M. Landrum, has pioneered 
in the intern type of training program. 
In cooperation with the faculty of 
the college of education, Dr. Landrum 
has carried on such a program since 
1955. To date, one junior high prin- 
cipal and three elementary principals 
have received this training. The suc- 
cess of these individuals and the eff- 
ciency with which they operate their 
schools lend encouragement to the 
program. 

The college instructor carries the 
burden of gaining permission for this 
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Principal trainees 
receive assign- 
ments from super- 
intendent. Left to 
right: Terrell W. 
Ogg, former su- 
perintendent at 
Brazosport 
schools, Freeport, 
Tex., Evelyn Mor- 
rison and Charles 
Williams, interns. 


program from the superintendent and 
for making the necessary arrangements 
with the principal under whom the 
student is to serve. First there is a con- 
ference with the superintendent and 
the principal and a program of train- 
ing is agreed upon, based largely on 
the outline of projects presented earlier 
in this article. The over-all objective 
of planning is to give the student as 
many varied experiences as possible. 
A tentative schedule is agreed upon 
and the dates for beginning and ter- 
minating the internship are set. This 
generally concludes the first meeting. 


Before the student reports to the 
building, the principal anticipates his 
arrival by preparing the faculty. Teach- 
ers are, of course, to cooperate in any 
assignment delegated the intern by 
the principal, and often the faculty 
will suggest worth-while experiences. 
“busy 
work,” however, or to be used as an 


Assignments are not to be 


opportunity to get rid of unpleasant 
duties, but are to be designed to give 
the intern the skills and insights he 
must have to administer a school effec- 
tively. The principal has a further 
task in preparing the physical equip- 
ment necessary to accommodate the 
intern. Parking space, desk space, of- 
fice supplies, and building schedules 
must be prepared and ready. 

The college supervisor makes fre- 
quent visits and holds 
with principal and intern. The college 
supervisor tries to be present when 
the intern conducts a meeting or is in 
charge of an activity. 

At the conclusion of the internship, 
the principal fills out a check sheet 


conferences 


which gives his evaluation of the per- 
formance and ability of the intern. 
This is used to guide the instructor in 


assigning a grade to the student and, 
more importantly, to supply informa- 
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tion to be used when recommending 
the student for employment. 

A variation of the foregoing pro- 
gram may be chosen by students who 
have had some prior experience in 
administration, perhaps on a_ level 
other than that on which they wish to 
do their internship. In broad outline 
the programs are similar, but in the 
latter instance the intern serves in a 
number of buildings rather than in 
one. This affords an opportunity not 
only of becoming acquainted with a 
number of communities but also of 
becoming acquainted with a variety 
of technics used by the principals un- 
der whom he serves. 

The multiple-school intern program 
calls for team planning on the part 
of college instructor and the principals 
involved, so that the part played by 
each school may result in a balanced 
experience for the intern. Obviously, 
a year's experience is to be preferred. 

A third type of experience avail- 
able to students is the opportunity of 
assisting the college of education in 
a number of consultant activities re- 
lated to administrative problems. A 
description of one such program will 
be given. In all cases, seminars and 
conferences are held with the students 
so that a close check may be kept on 
the learnings and understandings be- 
ing formed. 

Consultant Activities. A program 
conducted by Charles Nelson of the 
Houston public schools is one ex- 
ample of the way in which the re- 
sources of the university are being 
utilized to develop cooperatively a 
program of selection, identification and 
training of prospective administrative 
personnel. In this joint endeavor the 
college instructor and the local school 
administrators held a series of meet- 
ings on alternate Thursday evenings. 


The meetings were open to any ele- 
mentary teacher in the Houston sys- 
tem. Attendance was not compulsory 
and no roll was kept. A number of 
projects were designed to give experi- 
ence in elementary administration, 
and these could be undertaken by 
those attending. 

This experiment involved 150 teach- 
ers over a period of 14 years. 

Every other meeting was devoted to 
reports of projects undertaken by the 
teacher in cooperation with his build- 
ing principal. In this way, experiences 
reactions shared by the 
group. Also this afforded an oppor- 
tunity for the college instructor and 
become 


and were 


the school administrators to 
better informed as to the ambitions 
and abilities of the teachers attending 
the meetings. 

Alternate meetings were devoted to 
presentations by members of the school 
system and the college staff on such 
matters as: the legal responsibilities 
of the elementary principal, conduct 
of faculty meetings, reports to parents, 
pupil promotion, administration of 
the instructional program, and use of 
curriculum department materials. Part 
of each meeting was devoted to ques- 
tions and answers between the mem- 
bers of the program and the teachers. 
In this manner, greater understanding 
was developed as to both depart- 
mental functions and school policies. 

While appointment to a principal- 
ship was not based upon attendance 
at these meetings, the value both to 
teachers seeking such appointments 
and to the administrators who had the 
responsibility of selecting persons for 
these positions was obvious. 

Some seeking a principalship saw 
for themselves that they were either 
unsuited for such an assignment, in 
spite of being successful teachers, or 
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didn’t care to meet the demands such 
a position makes. Of course, their 
own decision in this respect was far 
more satisfactory to them and to all 
concerned than the attempt of some 
administrator to point this out to 
them. On the other hand, some teach- 
ers were identified as really desirable 
material and were encouraged. In cer- 
tain instances the central office had 
not been aware of their interests or 
abilities 


Patterns on the local level. Two 
patterns in operation in local school 
systems are diverse enough to merit 
individual mention. In Plan A, selected 
persons are chosen for training as 
future administrators. An individual 
is retained on the payroll as a class- 
room teacher but is brought into the 
office as an assistant to the 
superintendent. There he becomes ac- 
quainted with census records, reports, 
budget affairs, supply problems, build- 
ing needs, board affairs, and legal prob- 
lems. After a year, the teacher may 
be placed as an assistant to a principal 
The third year he may either return 
to the classroom or be put in an ad- 
There is no 
and ihe 


central 


ministrative position. 


guarantee of assignment, 
teacher understands this when he en- 
ters the period of training. 

This pattern had been formed over 
a period of nine years under the lead- 
ership of Terrell Ogg of the Brazos- 
port School District in 
1948, one assistant superintendent, one 


Texas. Since 


high school principal, and four ele- 


mentary principals have received this 


training. At three 
are training in the elementary field, 


and one person in the junior high 


present, persons 


area 

In Plan B, the teacher accepting 
training does so with the understand- 
ing that he will be given a principal- 
ship after semester of 
one year of preparation. During this 
period, the teacher serves with one 
principal, sometimes two, preparing to 
assume charge of a particular school 
known by him. In this way training 
is specific as to the conditions known 
to exist in the building. Under this 
plan, there is no period of training 


either one 


in the central office. 


Weakness of programs. In general, 
three danger points have been pointed 
out by administrators who consider 
this trend: (1) A fear of in-breeding 
of personnel exists; (2) the adminis- 
tration may be faced with either a 
moral obligation to the trainee or a 
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morale problem in the event the 
trainee is returned to teaching and not 
given a principalship, and (3) the 
cost of such a program may be resisted. 

These are real and powerful objec- 
tions and must be faced realistically 
by any school system considering such 
a program. 


Emerging principles of selection 
and training of principals. While 
these experiments are somewhat re- 
cent, they have been in operation over 
a two-year to five-year span. The fol- 
lowing 10 principles have emerged 
and seem to merit being shared with 
the profession at large. 

1. General theory courses alone are 
not adequate to the demands of the 
times. Although friendly to courses 
in the theory of administration, public 
school officials have expressed their 
opinion on the subject by searching 
for other means of training principals. 
In response to this expression, col- 
leges and universities must relate 
their courses more closely with work 
in the field. 

2. On-the-job experiences are neces- 
sary in any plan of training principals. 
Whether the approach is from the uni- 
versity level or from the level of the 
school system, on-the-job experience 
must be the core around which the 
program is built. This is true for full- 
time students or for working students. 

3. The wider the experience, the 
more valuable the training. Perhaps 
the broadest program so far developed 
is that in which the teacher is given 
a period of time to work in the central 
office as well as in the school building. 
In the opinion of many who have 
followed this experiment, this has 
resulted in a greater appreciation of, 
and cooperation with, the central of- 
fice and in greater efficiency in dealing 
with building details. 

4. Released time from the class- 
room is deswrable for giving experi- 
ence to the future principal. As 
systems begin to realize that such a 
program saves rather than costs money, 
this type of training will become more 
widespread. Industry a long time ago 
realized the economy of this principle, 
but boards of education, although 
often including men from industry, 
seem slower to make the application 
to educational management. 

5. A training program is more help- 
ful if it does not commit the school 
system to placement of trainees. Al- 
though one school system mentioned 
in this report has first selected the 


principal and then given the training, 
a wider use of the training program 
will afford a graceful exit if the can- 
didate does not live up to expectation. 
While this presents a delicate aspect 
of the enterprise, it is generally felt 
that it is desirable. 

6. More satisfactory results come 
from a joint effort of school and uni- 
versity. Partly for the reason ex- 
pressed in No. 5, the university has 
an important role in the program. In 
some respects the school system can, 
through a cooperative venture, reap 
the benefits of the program and escape 
some of the dangers of carrying it 
alone. 

7. Evaluation of the student must 
be objective and a joint effort of sev- 
eral competent persons. Just as any 
or all scholastic records of a student 
may be used by an employer, in a 
professional manner, so should the 
evaluation of a student in this pro- 
gram be available to school systems. 
If used along with the traditional 
means of selecting a principal, this 
information will prove extremely valu- 
able. However, if this information is 
so used, great care must be taken in 
making the evaluation. 

8. Programs should be open only 
to teachers who are training on the 
level they have taught. It is generally 
agreed that the most satisfactory re- 
sults are obtained when students train 
on the level in which they have had 
a background. 

9. School systems are basically im- 
terested in training members of their 
own organizations. While school sys- 
tems are generally willing to cooper- 
ate with universities in offering train- 
ing to students from other school 
systems, little real interest is created 
in such a program. 

10. Programs must result in a tats- 
ing of morale throughout the system. 
The personnel can come to feel a per- 
sonal advantage in receiving better 
prepared leaders, in a fair means of 
selection of principals, and in being 
given an opportunity to declare an in- 
terest in these positions. However, 
there is a danger of its becoming 
known as a select group or as a means 
of the administration to justify prior 
decisions or as a waste of time. Over- 
all results must be carefully appraised 
as well as the special purpose of the 
program. 

And so, what must principals be 
made of? Time and plans and the work 
of many hands; that’s what principals 


must be made of. + 
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Now there is research to prove that 


In Reorganized Districts 
Children Do Learn More 


CARL EISEMANN 


Director, University of Wisconsin Extension Division 
Rhinelander Center, Rhinelander 


S LATE as 1955, only one-fourth 

of the citizens surveyed in five 
midwestern states aware that 
the purpose of school district reorgan- 
ization is better education. 

Perhaps one of the underlying rea- 
sons for this failure to understand the 
fundamental purpose of school reor- 
ganization is found in the lack of 
research to substantiate the premise 
that reorganization does actually pro- 
duce the desired results of better edu- 
cation. The assumption has been made 
that the provisions for better physical 
facilities and opportunities automati- 
cally assure greater educational achieve- 
ment on the part of the children. 

To test the validity of this assump- 
tion, a longitudinal study of school 
districts was launched in 1949 by 
B. W. Kreitlow of the University of 
Wisconsin. As reported in The NA- 
TION’S SCHOOLS for July 1952, the in- 
vestigation represented a new approach 
to research in this field. By incorporat- 
ing into the design of the study a depth 
factor, it would be possible to measure 
what actually did happen when a com- 
munity’s schools are reorganized. 

The first interim report from this 
study, while not to be taken as final, 
shows rather conclusively that in the 
two districts studied superior educa- 
tional achievement has been attained 
at the sixth grade level as the result of 
redistricting. A more detailed study 
of the Wisconsin case histories thus 
would appear to be significant. 

In 1949, Dr. Kreitlow paired 10 
Wisconsin communities in order to 
measure the effect of reorganization 
in terms of (1) educational oppor- 
tunities, (2) educational results, (3) 
educational costs, and (4) the change 
in the community and neighborhood 
social structure and processes. Each 


were 
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pair consisted of one community with 
a recognized reorganized district and 
one composed of a village school dis- 
trict (Grades 1 to 12) and surround- 
ing independent rural school districts. 
Thus it would be possible to study 
progresses and to make comparisons. 

Each pair of communities was 
evaluated at the outset of the study to 
determine the educational achievement 
of the first grade pupils through the 
use of two batteries of standardized 
achievement tests and teachers’ ratings. 
In addition, the educational oppor- 
tunities in each community were ap- 
praised on the basis of interviews and 
questionnaires. The study plan provided 
that’ these first grade pupils be followed 
through their school years and be re- 
tested at sixth grade, ninth grade, and 
twelfth grade levels. 


SECOND INTERIM REPORT 


Chart I shows the timetable for 
the entire study. Although the program 
will extend over 17 years, and the to- 
tal study is the only sound method of 
measuring changes in educational 
achievement, there are times when in- 
terim reports are significant to the 
extent that they give tentative conclu- 
sions along the way. This is such a 
report. It is a report on the results of 
the first (1955) replication and evalu- 
ation of the initial pair of communi- 
ties studied—the Winneconne district 
and the Denmark district, both in 
Wisconsin. 

The findings of this phase of the 
study cannot be viewed in isolation 
from the rest of the program. How- 
ever, they are most important as bench 
marks to be reviewed in light of suc- 
ceeding phases of the study. 

In the design of the 1955 replication, 
I attempted faithfully to reproduce the 


program carried out in 1949. Each of 
the children in the sixth grade of the 
two schools was retested and evalu- 
ated to determine the achieve-levels 
after five years in the respective school 
system. The new first grade group was 
also tested as a starting point for this 
replication. In the study every effort 
was made to equate factors other than 
the school district structure in order 
to lend more validity to any effects 
of reorganization observed. 

Kuhlman-Anderson intelligence tests 
of the sixth grade youngsters indicated 
that the mean mental age of Winne- 
conne sixth grade youngsters was 149.3 
and that of the Denmark youngsters 
was 146.6. These scores were not sig- 
nificantly different. The chronological 
ages were 142.6 and 142.7, respec- 
tively. It should be stated at this point 
that only those youngsters who had 
been in the school systems throughout 
the entire five years of the study were 
used in the retest program. This was 
done to prevent the introduction of 
another uncontrolled factor. 

Analysis of the qualifications of the 
teachers indicated no significant dif- 
ference in their ages, years of experi- 
ence, or training, though the Denmark 
teachers averaged two more years of 
tenure in their local schools. Using 
experience and training as criteria, 
I assumed that the teachers in the two 
school systems were of equal caliber. 

The third factor, besides pupil abil- 
ity and teacher qualifications, that 
influences educational achievement is 
availability of resources and facilities. 
A comparison of the physical facilities 
showed that the Winneconne reorgan- 
ized district provided specialists in 
art, music, guidance and physical ed- 
ucation to a greater degree than did 
the Denmark schools. The availability 
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ot usetul teaching materials and sup 
plies was also significantly greater in 
Winneconne. In addition, the Winne- 
conne schools provided more compre 
hensive physical facilities and health 
services 

These findings substantiate further 
the arguments of protagonists of school 
reorganization: that reorganization 
provides better opportunities for young- 
sters. However, it must be pointed out 
that the per pupil costs in the Win- 
neconne community was almost 10 
per cent higher than the per pupil 
costs in the Denmark These in- 


creased costs are justifiable if they pro- 


area 


duce superior educational results 

The initial testing program in 1949 
showed that when differences existed 
as measured by two batteries of achieve 
were all in favor of 
In the 1954 
grade Den- 


ment they 
the Denmark youngsters. 
the first 


tests, 


testing program, 
mark pupils again surpassed the Win- 
neconne pupils, though not at a level 
This would lead to the 
these advantages 
to the sixth grade 


of significance. 
assumption — that 


should 


pupils. Such was not the case 


carry over 
The Metropolitan Achievement Test 
that the Winneconne 
initial 


show ed 
youngsters had 
deficit and had superior scores in read 


results 
overcome this 


ing, arithmetic, science, social studies, 
and total achievement. In spelling and 
literature there were no_ significant 
differences. In English, the Denmark 
girls surpassed the Winneconne girls 

Results of the Chicago Reading Test 
indicated that the Winneconne young 
were in word compre 


sters superior 


hension, sentence comprehension, and 
Thus, on both 
achievement W inne- 
conne sixth grade pupils tested in 1954 
were significantly superior to the Den- 
mark pupils, though they had 
similar mental ages and initially lower 


total comprehension. 


tests used, the 


even 


achievement scores as first grade pupils 
Significance of difference was ac- 
cepted at the 5 
Fisher-Behrens “d” 
Winneconne is 
resentative of a specific type of com 
munity and school district and Denmark 
was selected for its definable similarity 
Winneconne area, these 
clusions may be applicable only to 
these communities. However 
similar conditions exist in other com- 
conclusions can have 


per cent level, the 
test being used. 


Inasmuch as rep- 


to the con- 


where 


munities, the 


considerable impact for school re- 
organization. 
There is little 


Winneconne community is providing 


question that the 
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A, B, C—first groups tested in each community pair; A’, B’, C’—replication one; A”, B”, 


C’’—replication two. 


PROFILE: Timetable for 17 year study (originally 21 years) of effects of 
school district reorganization on educational achievement. Study is being 
made by University of Wisconsin. Letters A, B and C denote 1949 begin- 
nings for each community pair, starting with that year’s first grade (A), (B) 
and (C). Letters A’, B’ and C’ represent first replication and evaluation of 
each pair of communities studies; Winneconne and Denmark districts are 
represented by A, A’ and A”. New first grade population, identified as A’ 
and A” will continue to be studied as it progresses through school—and 
possibly, thereafter—in same manner as A group was studied in 1955. 
Table shows that new group A’ began at point when group A had reached 
sixth grade and when latter was being studied for second time (initial 
and first replication). At this point significant intra-community comparisons 
reported in accompanying article could be made. Diagonal line sep- 
arating A’, B’ and C’ from A”, B” and C” indicates points in time when 
new replications are possible. Thus, for example, in school year 1959-60 
a second application could be begun in first pair of communities. Whether 
it will be made will depend upon results indicated by study up to that 
time. If it is made, then study will be extended to 1977-78, rather than 
to 1971-72. Any additional replication would be considered at logical 
dates of 1964-65, 1969-70 or even later. 


better educational opportunities for its 
pupils. These better opportunities are 
reflected in superior equipment, serv- 
ices and special staff, and more ade- 
quate curricular offerings at the high 
school level. 
However the 
provided over the last five years have 
cost the Winneconne community con- 
expenditure. In 


improved facilities 


siderable financial 
1949, at the beginning of the study 
and prior to reorganization, the per 


pupil costs were lower than those in 
the Denmark community. After five 
years as a reorganized district, the 
Winneconne per pupil costs exceeded 
those in Denmark. The antagonists 
of reorganization can justifiably con- 
tend that any area, reorganized or not 
reorganized, can purchase physical 
facilities if they so desire. Denmark 
community, which has a higher per 
pupil valuation, could easily provide 
equal facilities. + 
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Therefore the real justification for 
school district reorganization, if one 
exists, must be found in the educa- 
tional results it produces. 

Analysis of the data for these two 
communities leaves little doubt that 
the Winneconne community school 
district has produced superior educa- 
tional achievement as measured by the 
progress of comparative sixth grade 
groups. In almost every educational 
achievement test score the Winne- 
conne sixth graders surpassed the Den- 
mark youngsters. This is of even more 
significance in light of the fact that the 
Winneconne youngsters had lower 
achievement tests scores when initially 
tested as first graders in 1949. 

The value of school district reorgan- 
ization in the development of higher 
educational achievement can be sub- 
stantiated if the data in this study are 
accepted. The data show that the Den- 
mark and Winneconne schools can be 
equated on most factors. 

1. Teachers in both communities 
are similar in age and education. Den- 


mark teachers, however, have had more 
experience. 

2. Pupils at both grade levels are 
similar in mental and chronological 
age and in interests. 

3. The Denmark community has 
greater financial capacity to support 
its schools with a greater financial ex- 
penditure per pupil. 

4. The educational philosophies are 
similar in both communities, and the 
administration had not changed in 
either community between 1949 and 
1954. 

The foregoing points seem to in- 
dicate that where potential advantages 
exist they are in favor of the Denmark 
area, i.e. teacher experience and finan- 
cial capacity. Yet measures of educa- 
tional results show definitely that the 
Winneconne pupils are superior in 
achievement. Thus it must be con- 
cluded that other factors have affected 
the educational pattern in the two 
communities. 

While there may be other more 
subtle causes, one of the most obvious 


Courts placing more emphasis on 


is the pattern of district organization. 
The fact that the Winneconne area 
comprises only one school district has 
apparently resulted in a more equi- 
table distribution of instructional ma- 
terials and facilities and thus has 
provided greater educational oppor- 
tunity for the pupils. This seems to 
be substantiated on two counts: 

1. Teachers in the Winneconne area 
reported availability of many more 
services and facilities than existed in 
the Denmark area. 

2. The Winneconne sixth grade 
pupils surpassed Denmark pupils in 
almost all areas of achievement. 

The results of the study seem to in- 
dicate that: School district organization 
appears to be one of the more impor- 
tant factors in the higher educational 
achievement of Wéinneconne sixth 
grade pupils. 

If similar situations exist in other 
community areas it is quite feasible 
to say that a reorganized district will 
produce pupil achievement superior 
to that of an area not reorganized. + 
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Save-Harmless Statutes 


LEE O. GARBER 


Professor of Education, University of Pennsylvania 


ay IS a general principle of common 
law that a school district—an in- 
strumentality of government—is not 
liable in damages to one who is in- 
jured as the result of the negligence 
of its agents or employes. A few states, 
to remedy the situation, have enacted 
laws creating liability where none pre- 
viously existed. 

Regardless of the district's liability, 
however, its agents and employes, like 
all individuals, are personally liable for 
their own negligence. Realizing that 
such employes are not too well paid 
and terrified that a financial burden 
might fall upon such a one if called 
upon to satisfy a judgment, the legis- 
latures of a few states have attempted 
to lighten or remove this burden. They 
have passed laws requiring or permit- 
ting school boards to reimburse any 
employe who is held liable for injuries 
resulting from his negligence, provid- 
ed the negligent act complained of 
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was one that the employe undertook 
while acting in the course of his em- 
ployment. Such laws are commonly 
referred to as “save-harmless” laws be- 
cause of the language incorporated in 
them. They generally provide that each 
board shall “protect and save harmless” 
its employes from any loss incurred in 
the manner suggested. 

At present, only four states have 
such laws requiring school boards to 
come to the aid of their employes un- 
der such circumstances, while one state 
permits them to do so. Because these 
laws are of comparatively recent date, 
their import is not well understood. A 
Connecticut court, within the past year, 
was called upon to interpret such a 
law.* 

The significant part of the law read 
as follows: 

“Each board of education shall pro- 


*Swainbank v. Coombs et al., 115 A. 
(2d) 468 (Conn.). 


tect and save harmless . . . any teacher 
or other employe . . . or any member 
of its supervisory or administrative 
staff . . . from financial loss and ex- 
pense arising out of any claim, de- 
mand, suit or judgment by reason of 
alleged negligence or other act result- 
ing in accidental bodily injury to. . . 
any person ... provided such teacher 

or employe, at the time of the 
accident resulting in such injury, . 
was acting in the discharge of his 
duties within the scope of his employ- 
ment or under the direction of such 
board of education. 

This case was an action for assault 
and battery brought against a high 
school principal—Mr. Coombs—and 
the board of education of Woodbury 
which employed him. The complaint 
alleged that the plaintiff, a sophomore 
in Woodbury High School, while en- 
tering his home classroom on_ the 
occasion in question, was whistling, 
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whereupon Mr. Coombs, the principal, 
struck him on the left ear with his 
open hand, causing personal injuries. 
It was to recover damages for these 
injuries that this action was brought. 
The plaintiff also alleged that Mr. 
Coombs was employed by the board 
and in that capacity it was his duty, 
and he was authorized by the board, 
to exercise disciplinary action over the 


students enrolled in the school. In 


other words, it was alleged that the 
principal committed the assault and 


battery in the discharge of his duties 
and within the scope of his authority. 

The board of education demurred to 
the complaint on two grounds. First, 
it contended there was no relationship 
of master and servant between the 
principal and the board. In the second 
place, it contended that the board 
members were exercising merely a 
public function for which they re- 
ceived no private or corporate benefit 
In short, the board pleaded the defense 
of governmental immunity from liabil- 
ity, although this defense was not in- 
terposed on the part of the principal 
who was sued as an individual 

On argument, the plaintiff appeared 
to abandon any claim of the existence 
of the master-servant relationship be- 
tween the principal and the board. He 
confined his claim to the contention 
that the law, previously quoted, had 
abolished the common law defense of 
governmental immunity and imposed 
direct liability on the board of educa- 
tion. This was the main question be- 
tore the court. 


TEACHER “SAVED HARMLESS” 


In ruling on this question, the court 
pointed out that, had the legislature 
intended to eliminate the defense of 
governmental immunity from boards 
of education, “it would have been a 
very simple matter to have said so 
directly, unequivocally and in a very 
few In commenting on the 
matter of legislative intent, it said: 

Obviously, the general assembly felt 
that a school teacher should be held 
harmless from the burden of paying 
damages for certain acts of civil mis- 
conduct on his part and that this bur- 
den should be transferred to the tax- 
payers. . This legislative objective 
could not be attained by merely 
abolishing the defense of governmental 
immunity on the part of the board of 


words.” 


education for at least two reasons. In 
the first place, a teacher would still 
remain liable for his personal torts. 
Secondly, a teacher would still remain 
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liable to reimburse the board . . . for 
any money it had to pay a third person, 
under the rule of respondeat superior, 
for the teacher's personal torts.” 

As if to bolster its concept of leg- 
islative intent, the court then com- 
mented to the effect that there was 
nothing in the statute that imposed 
direct liability on the board to the 
plaintiff. All it provided, with respect 
to this case, was that the defendant, 
Mr. Coombs, “be protected and saved 
harmless from loss or expense conse- 
quent upon certain enumerated types 
of civil misconduct on his part.” In 
other words, the statute, it was held, 
left the plaintiff's right of action un- 
affected. It did, however, give the 
teacher, Mr. Coombs in this case, a 
right of action against the board, but 
only after he had sustained a loss as 
the result of a judgment against him. 


MAY PROVIDE LEGAL COUNSEL 

To clarify any possible misunder- 
standing, the court decided to consider 
the significance of the word “expense” 
as used in that section of the law pro- 
viding that the board shall protect the 
teacher from “financial loss and ex- 
pense” resulting from a claim against 
him. It noted that the use of this term 
“is equivocal and may perhaps require 
the board . . . to supply legal counsel 
to a teacher who is sued without his 
first actually having to employ and 
pay an attorney” (emphasis supplied ). 
This, however, gave no benefit to the 
plaintiff, here, who was concerned with 
the liability, if any, of the board of 
education for an act of its principal 
performed in the course of his employ- 
ment and within the scope of his au- 
thority, but not at the direction or on 
the order of the board. 

In its search for precedent, the court 
stated that, as a rule, cases from other 
jurisdictions were not applicable, since 
“variations in the wording of statutes 
having generally similar objectives lead 
to corresponding variant interpreta- 
tions.” A New York statute, it found, 
however, was similar to the Connect- 
icut statute, although it did not make 
use of the word “expense.” This statute 
has also been held as not authorizing 
an injured party to bring an action 
directly against a board of education. 

Finally, the court held that its deci- 
sion did not leave the plaintiff without 
a remedy. His remedy was against Mr. 
Coombs, who, if held liable, had a 
cause of action against the board. The 
court left unanswered two questions 
which had been raised but whose an- 


swers were not essential to its ruling 
in this case—questions that may ulti- 
mately be of importance if further liti- 
gation is pursued. First, did the teacher 
use excessive force sufficient to justify 
imposing liability on the teacher in 
this case where he disciplined a pupil, 
and, second, is the save-harmless statute 
applicable to an intentional tort which 
was neither negligent nor accidental? 
The first might be raised in an action 
against Mr. Coombs, by the plaintiff; 
the second, in an action by Mr. Coombs 
against the board, in case a judgment 
was obtained against him and his right 
to reimbursement was questioned by 
the board. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF CASE 

The real significance of the case lies 
in the court’s holding that a save-harm- 
less law that merely requires or permits 
a board to save a teacher harmless and 
to protect him from financial loss in 
case of injury received by another 
which resulted from a negligent act of 
the teacher does not do away with the 
governmental defense of immunity 
from liability. Such a “statute clearly 
provides for indemnification from loss, 
not indemnification for liability.” To 
accomplish this a specific law that defi- 
nitely so states is necessary. In the 
second place, a law of the type just 
mentioned does not give an injured 
party a cause of action against the 
board. His remedy will lie in an action 
against the teacher. Under such a law, 
only the teacher has a direct cause of 
action against the board, and then only 
in case he suffers financial loss as the 
result of a judgment against him. 

Finally, such a law that provides that 
a board shall reimburse a teacher for 
necessary “expense” arising out of a 
claim may authorize or require a board 
to supply or pay for legal counsel to 
defend the teacher in any action 
brought against him. While the court 
did not rule on this question, because 
it was not before the court, it would 
seem that a board would be so author- 
ized or required. In any case, this ques- 
tion is somewhat academic. Any board, 
whether it was required to do so or 
not, would (or at least should) be 
interested in seeing that a teacher had 
good legal counsel and made an ade- 
quate defense, because if a judgment is 
rendered against the teacher the board 
must “pick up the tab.” Therefore, as 
a matter of self-protection, it is be- 
lieved that most courts would hold 
that a board had the right to expend 
funds to pay for a teacher's defense. # 
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First grade in this school 

in Andrews, Tex., is so much like home 
that a fellow just naturally 

stretches out on the carpet. 

This lad lies on a ramp, 

which joins the tile area of split-level 


classroom with the carpeted section. 


Split-Level Classrooms for Beginners 
‘Interview with TRUETT A. ROACH and WILLIAM M. PENA 
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Split-Level Classrooms for Beginners 


makes for smooth transition from home to school 


The Editor interviews 


TRUETT A. ROACH, superintendent, Andrews, Tex. 
and WILLIAM M. PENA of Caudill, Rowlett, Scott and 
Associates, architects and engineers, Bryan, Tex. 


Peter Pan School protects small pupils from wind-blown 
sand by covered play area adjoining outdoor playground. 


RIDGING the gap between the 

home and the school is a dream 
“school-house” in the lower south plains 
of Texas. In the treeless range county of 
Andrews, Tex., where sand, wind and 
oil derricks dominate the scene, are 
five neighborhood schools for the first- 
graders so different and so home- 
like that I, too, stretched out on the 
wall-to-wall carpeting in one of these 
classrooms. The youngsters and teach- 
ers accepted me as part of the group 
as I literally made myself at home— 
cameras and all 

Andrews has built these five two- 
room buildings for the exclusive use 
of its youngest pupils. Andrews, some 
160 miles east of El Paso, is a city of 
small and modest homes, even though 
it is a community whose economy is 
fed by the richest oil pool of this 
continent. 

These five new primary units have 
the appearance of pleasant homes, 
modern in design, and admirably land- 
scaped. They are flat-roofed, with 
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clerestory windows, and with a covered 
play area sheltered from the wind by 
a wall. Inside, each of the two spacious 
rooms has a split-level floor arrange- 
ment. At the Peter Pan School where 
I visited, the lower level was covered 
with carpeting from wall to wall. The 
carpeted ramp and the three long steps 
of scrubbable quarry tile lead to an 
activity level which includes, believe it 
or not, a built-in indoor garden. 


BEHIND THE PLANS 

What kind of situation brought a 
school like this into being? Andrews 
has a combination of elements con- 
ducive to an effort of this kind, in 
addition to the obvious one of oil 
wealth. It has a superintendent of 
schools who understands little chil- 
dren. Second, it obtained the services 
of an architectural firm thoroughly in 
sympathy with the superintendent's 
ideas and a willingness to base all its 
planning upon them; third, and not 
least, it has a school board and citizen 








Indoor glare is reduced by clerestory windows and over- 
hanging eaves. The big windows light an indoor garden. 


body with a burning zeal for good 
schools. As I met the board members 
and key people on their citizens ad- 
visory committee, each of them re- 
vealed an appreciation of public 
education as the means of making 
Andrews, Tex., the kind of community 
that he wanted it to be. 

I asked Truett Roach, the superin- 
tendent, to expound the philosophy of 
education that shaped the project from 
its inception. Mr. Roach explained his 
ideas to me much as he did to the 
architects who based their work upon 
them. 


QUIETS CHILD’S FEARS 

Mr. Roach’s first thought, he made 
clear, was “to quiet those natural 
fears felt by a child leaving the shelter 
of his home for the first time.” He 
wanted to remove the fears a small boy 
or girl often feels upon leaving home 
for the strange new world of school. 
To bridge the gap between the two, 
Mr. Roach reasoned, it is necessary for 
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One entrance to Peter Pan School. Because the country is 


treeless and wind-swept, a windbreak wall was erected to 


the school to provide a setting where 
a child will find that he is really in 
a home away from home, and where 
he will discover that the teacher is in 
most respects just another mother to 
him. The superintendent gave thought 


also to the child’s natural desire to 


The split-level classroom provides a carpeted lower level 
for academic work in a quiet atmosphere and a tiled upper 





play. “We wanted the school to be a 
playhouse, because little people draw 
no line between work and play, and it 
is through play activities that they 
learn the beginning skills they need. 
Therefore we asked the architects to 
provide classroom areas where children 


shield the doorway. Niches in the wall are for ceramic 
plaques, to be placed each year as a class project. 


would enjoy playing, could move 
around freely, make noise, hop and 
skip, and engage in rhythm games de- 
gned to develop physical coordina- 
tion. Also, we wanted a quiet area 
where children could enjoy a restful 


atmosphere under supervision of teach- 


level for activities. Children’s work is displayed on win- 
dow seat and hung from multicolored rings on ceiling. 
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ers. We requested that the two areas in 
each classroom be on different levels 
with wide steps and a ramp separating 
the two. We figured that the steps and 
the ramps would be especially attrac- 
tive to beginners because they enjoy 
walking up and down.” 

The superintendent had many other 
ideas that he conveyed to the archi- 
tects. He gave thought to outdoor play 
space. “In our particular environment,” 
he explained, “there are several months 
when children must be protected from 
strong winds and hot sun if they are 
to have the outdoor play they need. 
We asked the architects to provide this 
by giving us sheltered areas protected 
from strong cold winds and heavy 
wind-borne This explains the 
brick wall that runs at right angles 
from the school and also the partially 


dust. 


covered play area 


PROGRAMMING REQUIREMENTS 

Some other requests of the superin- 
tendent were 

1. Make it possible for each teacher 
to arrange her own classroom with 
movable furniture, cabinets and _stor- 
age units 


Use all areas possible for instruc- 


tional purposes. Make partitions of 


The teaching space divider at the rear of this academic 
carpeted area is movable. A glass above the partition 


ee 


chalkboard, corkboard and pegboard. 
Hang rings from the ceiling so that 
children can display models they make 
in their art activities. 

3. Use plenty of color so that chil- 
dren may be encouraged to recognize 
colors and to appreciate their beauty. 

1. Provide planting areas to give 
children firsthand experience with 
growing things as part of their science 
learning. 

5. Provide plenty of outdoor light 
but control it to avoid the intense 
horizontal glares so common in our 
part of the country. 

To learn how the architects trans- 
lated these instructions into actual 
building, we visited with Willie Pefia 
of the architectural firm of Caudill, 
Rowlett, Scott and Associates. Mr. 
Pefia was enthusiastic about the split- 
level classroom idea. 

“It was a natural solution to the 
problem of providing separate areas 
for work and for academic training 
under supervision of a single teacher,” 
he said. “But that isn’t all it does. I 
have counted six other advantages, and 
I'll tell you what they are, as I see 
them: 

“First, the bi-level arrangement pro- 
vides wide steps for kids to sit on. You 


know how they love to sit on such low 
things as curbs. 

“Second, the steps serve as good 
work benches at a low level. 

“Third, the split level creates visual 
interest. Small fry like to look down 
on something; they so rarely do. 

“Fourth, the steps act as built-in 
tiers for group singing. 

“Fifth, the upper level can be used 
as a stage for dramatization. The lower 
level accommodates audiences. 

“Sixth, the two levels provide a good 
way to make a separation of floor 
materials: the soft carpet or vinyl on 
the lower level, hard work surface on 
the upper.” 


HAS CEILING INTEREST 
Mr. Pea approved also the use of 
the ceiling for educational purposes. 
“As architects,” he continued, “we've 
done wonders with walls. We have 
put them to work for education, using 
them as teaching space dividers, stor- 
areas, and so on. It’s about time 
we did something about floors and 
ceilings. They are monotonously dull. 
Here we did something different with 
both. You know about the floors. In 
the ceiling we placed different sized, 
multicolored and color-coded eye hooks 


creates a feeling of greater space. Clerestory windows 
above eye-level permit entrance of light without glare. 


— 























This upper level work area has a floor covering of quarry 
Movable cabinets here 


tile with colorful ceramic inserts. 


from which fanciful things can be 
hung—Chinese kites, balloons, airplane 
models, papier maché work, cardboard 
constructions. The ceiling becomes a 
hanging space for exhibits. To some 
of the hooks we can attach climbing 
ropes and swings.” 

Other areas are used to encourage 
creative effort, such as the windbreak 
wall with its niches for individual dis- 
plays, and an “expression wall.” The 
latter is a 2 inch thick piece of lumber 


placed in the upper level section of 
the classroom. Children are invited to 


carve it, paint it, nail onto it, or do 
anything else they desire. 

Lighting requirements stated by the 
school administrator resulted in an in- 
teresting architectural design. In most 
cases windows are located above eye 
level to prevent glare. These high win- 
dows provide continuous natural light- 
ing for the complete circumference of 
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the building. This gives the children 
the feeling of being partially on the 
outside; it avoids giving that “cooped 
up” feeling which is especially unpleas- 
ant to youngsters. Yet the lighting is 
soft and free from glare. 

Function determined the choice of 
furnishings as it did the building de- 
sign. There were two major considera- 
tions: Each piece of furniture must be 
movable, and it must be pleasing in 
color and design. Thus every piece of 
equipment was selected so that a 
teacher may readily set up reading 
circles, science corners, and the like. 
Heavier storage units are mounted on 
casters so that even they may be moved 
easily. Ramps permit these units to be 
rolled from one level to another with 
ease. Furniture colors are bright and 
gay; walls are soft pastels. 

he wall-to-wall carpeting was in- 
stalled experimentally in one building. 
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have been placed together to make work counters. Steps in 
foreground divide levels and give children a place to sit. 


Teachers and caretakers had 
ings at the start. Would it be hard to 
Would the children feel re- 
strained from free activities by the 
thought that they must be careful of 
the carpet? Experience has proved 
these fears ungrounded. The carpet 
presents no housekeeping problem to 
who reports he 


MAISP1Vv- 


care for? 


the caretaker, can 
vacuum it faster than he can wet-mop 
an equal area of tile. Teachers, from 
their point of view, say that the carpet- 
ing has tended to reduce noise and that 
the quieter atmosphere has helped 
youngsters in their attitudes and be- 


havior. Tl 
the instructional area because the chil- 


‘y note also that it extends 


dren can use the floor as a work space, 
sitting on the carpet for handcraft ac- 
tivities. Mr. Roach comments: 

“From the point of view of those in 
supervisory positions, the teachers, par 
ents and the children, the carpet is 
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satisfactory. We feel it has brought many advantages 
to the children.” 

Both parents and preschool children have shown 
their liking for the new schools, reports J. B. Young- 
blood, principal of the primary school units. “The 
parents have indicated it by visiting school more fre- 
quently. They apparently feel more at ease in the 
informal environment.” 

As for the children of the neighborhood not yet 
grown to school age, they have already adopted the 


ABOVE: Window casements become a play area. 
RIGHT: A boy tends the indoor garden. 
Science is taught here by letting boys 

and girls work with growing things. 








ABOVE: Tired from work and play, 


sleepy youngsters find the carpet a good 
place for a nap. RIGHT: Brick and tile 


of this modern school are easy to 


maintain. Two small art students use 
movable storage cabinets as tables 
for their cut-out projects. 














school as their own. Some have been 
heard to tell their small friends down 
the street, “This is my school.” 

“It is with ease and enjoyment that 
we teach in this homelike atmosphere,” 
said Annelle Elliott and Iris Moore, 
who are first grade teachers at Peter 
Pan School. 

‘The elevated area of tile and the 
adjacent patio provide space for in- 


numerable activities. 
are ideal for story-telling, listening 
activities, and painting. Every day of 
the school year the children are given 
a relaxation period either on the de- 
lightful patio, with weather permit- 
ting, or on the carpeted area. We feel 
that each day in our classrooms with 


The two steps 


their many facilities is a most worth- 
while experience for our children.” 


The average cost per classroom of 
these five primary units in Andrews 
was approximately $27,300. That means 
about $53,600 per building, on the 
average. Counting the expenditure for 
the outside area as one-half of that of 
the interior, the average rate per square 
$13. (Total area is 
about 2000 square feet.) When one 


have no 


foot comes to 


considers that these schools 


ABOVE: Chairs have been placed in a semicircle 
to prepare for a small group. LEFT: Pupils 


take their places in these seats to form a 


reading circle about their teacher. 


RIGHT; Sink unit and water fountain are 


conveniently placed in the activities 


area. This is the only equipment 


that is not movable. The toilet is just 
around the corner. BELOW: A _bright- 
eyed little girl works on an arithmetic 


teaching aid resembling an abacus, 





cafeterias, auditoriums, £ymnasiums or 
other special features, the cost may 
seem rather high. However, allowance 
must be made for lower maintenance 
and insurance costs, as compared with 
other Texas elementary schools. For 
example, said Supt. Roach, the build- 
ings are of semifireproot masonry con- 
struction. This makes it possible to 
get an insurance rate lower than that 
tor a combustible building with result- 
ant savings sufficient to pay for the 
higher construction cost in from 10 to 
15 years 

As tor upkeep, the floors of quarry 
tile, vinyl tile, and carpeting are easy 
to maintain by wet mopping and 
vacuum sweeping. Easy of upkeep also 
are the birch paneled interior walls, 
the acoustical tile ceiling, the alumi- 
num window and door frames, and the 
poured gypsum deck, 

A saving in future expense was pro- 
vided by the construction of a single 
system of conduits to provide for both 
heating and air conditioning. The lat- 
ter system has not yet been installed, 
but to do so it will be necessary only 
to set in the unit and attach it to the 
air ducts. In cold weather these ducts 
are now being used to carry warm air 


trom a central unit heater 
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Radiant heating, we were told, is 
not practical in this climate with its 
extreme range of temperature from 
morning chill to afternoon warmth. 
Temperatures can be adjusted more 
easily with warm air units. 

How does this small city foot the 
bills for its new schools? Fortunately, 
the oil companies which operate here 
and which pay 95 per cent of the taxes 
like the idea of good schools even 
though they do come high. This may 
seem a bit surprising, since it is gen- 
erally assumed that absentee taxpayers 
want to keep taxes down, particularly 
in communities in which they are not 
personally involved. But here in An- 
drews, where the people really care 
about the schools, public expenditures 
in this line can be charged to morale 
building for the many citizens em- 
ployed by the oil companies. In any 
case, the oil companies which pay the 
lion's share of the taxes have been so 
cooperative that Andrews not only 
builds better school buildings than in 
many other cities but also has a salary 
schedule for that is about 
$1000 higher than the Texas average 
Assessments for tax purposes are about 
12!’ per cent of the real value, with 
total assessed values at approximately 
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$105 million. This gives an assessed 
valuation per student of about $35,000 

The school district comprises 1504 
square miles. The total population of 
the county, which is co-terminous with 
the school district, is approximately 
12,500 with approximately 10,500 liv- 
ing within the city limits of Andrews. 
All of the schools in the entire county 
are located within the city of Andrews, 
with approximately 20 per cent of the 
children being transported from the 
rural areas. 

“The basic economy of our school 
district is oil,” explained Supt. Roach 
“A large number of the major oil com- 
panies have holdings within the county 
and are developing oil wells now at 
the net rate of between 600 and 700 
wells per year. The ratio of the total 
taxes collected in the school district is 
about 95 per cent for the oil com 
panies and 5 per cent for all other 
properties. With our rate of popula- 
tion growth averaging about 20 per 
cent per year, we are experiencing 
about the same rate of growth in tax- 
able wealth, which keeps us in a very 
good financial position.” 

Mindful of the tax income the oil 
derricks have brought to this com- 
munity, the board of education has 
named its new elementary schools not 
for celebrities but for local oil produc- 
ing sands—San Andres, Devonian, 
and so on. But the kindergarten schools 
have names chosen just to please the 
children who attend them. These are 
story book titles, as befits schools for 
little ones who live in the realm of 
imagination. So if you are 6 and live 
in Andrews, you go to Peter Pan 
School, or Jack and Jill, Bo-Peep, Cin- 
derella, or Jack Horner School. The 
name, like everything else about the 
building, helps the smallest child to 
feel that this is a warm and friendly 
The gap 
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between the two has disappeared. # 


place like his own home. 


The school consists of two 
complete units. Each includes 
(A) an academic carpeted 
area, (B) a tiled area for ac- 
tivities, and (C) a partly cov- 
ered outdoor play space. The 
units are divided by a parti- 
tion which can be moved to 
throw the rooms together. 
Minor facilities used by both 
units are between the two. 
The upper drawing shows the 
entire school layout; the 
lower presents one in detail. 
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Boulder attacks the 
light problem by this 
folded plate type of 
concrete shell roof 
construction. This is 
the new annex to 








Casey Junior High. 


NATT B. BURBANK 


NEW approach to the control of 


natural light characterizes the 
addition and annex to Casey Junior 
High School in Boulder, Colo. Here 
the sun shines 300 days in the year, 
and the mile-high atmosphere gen- 
erates a high intensity of sunlight. 
Careful attention must be paid to the 
problem of light control. 

This project is one of 14 under- 
taken by the Boulder Board of Edu- 
cation since 1948. The rapid growth 
of the city stems from three major 
factors. The advent of units of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the 
National Bureau of 


made Boulder a nationally recognized 


Standards has 
center of scientific research. The steady 
growth of enrollment at the University 
of Colorado is the second reason. Last- 
ly, more and more people move to 
Boulder and commute to Denver, 25 


miles away. 
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Superintendent of Schools, Boulder, Colo. 


Folded Pliate Roof 


The new construction described here 
has been added to a 30 year old build- 
ing which now houses 650 students in 
Grades 7, 8 and 9. 

The important feature of the annex 
is the folded plate type of concrete 
shell roof construction. This solution 
was developed for two reasons. 


SUN CONTROL IS MAJOR PROBLEM 
A major problem in Colorado school 
buildings is sun control. In this high, 
clear atmosphere with few days of 
cloudiness, the heat and glare from 
the sun through glass areas is exces- 
sive on east, south and west expos- 
ures. This limits good design possi- 
bilities for natural lighting to north 
exposures, which is especially desir- 
able because of its intensity and clarity. 
In addition to the necessity of con- 
structing the roof 56 feet across the 
gymnasium without interrupting col- 





permits long-span fireproof construction 


and admits well distributed north light 











umns, it was also desirable to span 44 
feet across the cafeteria free of col- 
umns, sO as tO permit more openness 
and flexibility of use. 

Thus, for well distributed 
light and for long-span fireproof con- 
struction, this folded plate offered a 
practical structural technic, permitting 
bands of clerestory windows 15 feet 
apart and admitting only north light 
into these large areas. Because of the 


north 


shape of the roof, the concrete is only 
4 inches thick, and contains no more 
concrete than in the slab laid on the 
ground. Anticipating that the cost 
of forming for this unconventional 
structure would be excessive, we com- 
pared estimated costs with those of 
nonfireproof structures for these long 
spans. After comparing the estimated 
cost difference with the fire insurance 
rate difference for fireproof and non- 
fireproof roofs, we found the more 
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Effect of the clerestory lighting achieved through the folded plate roof 
is shown in the evenly distributed north light in the girls’ gymnasium. 


New annex, right, is connected to the main building at the left by an 
entrance corridor. The annex contains six classrooms with north exposures. 


expensive concrete roof would be paid 
for by fire insurance savings in ap- 
proximately 25 years. We also would 


have a safer building and a well 
lighted one. 

In planning the addition, six class- 
rooms were attached in a double tier 
on the northeast corner of the old 
building; the other phase of the addi- 
tion was a gymnasium-cafeteria-shop 
annex, connected to the existing build- 
ing by a corridor. 

The new units contain seven class- 
rooms, two industrial arts rooms, gym- 
nasium, locker room, cafeteria, kitchen 
and entrance connection to existing 
school building. 

Classrooms were added onto exist- 
ing corridors of the old building ex- 
tended so as to receive light from 
north windows only. Although these 
classrooms join directly to the existing 
building, the structures are independ- 
ent. This is because soil tests showed 
that foundations should be heavily 
loaded to overcome the swelling poten- 
tial of the subsurface when it is damp. 
The existing building has moved and 
cracked, probably because of this con- 
dition; care was taken so that the new 
structure would not be affected by 
this swelling. 

The gymnasium building was built 
as a separate unit to isolate noisy 
school functions — gymnasium, wood- 
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working shops, cafeteria from the 
classrooms. 

The gymnasium lighting, entirely 
from above, has proved to be of equal 
intensity in every part of the room, 
free of sun problems, and adequate 
without artificial lighting. The simi- 
larly lighted cafeteria also has side- 
wall windows on the west, which are 
covered with adjustable vertical louvers. 

The structure is concrete with face 
brick exterior walls. Glazed brick and 
lightweight block were used for the 
interior finish, with structural facing 
tile in the locker room and kitchen, 
and with asphalt flooring throughout. 
Acoustical plaster and tile were used 
on the ceilings. 

A hot water heating system was in- 
stalled. Fluorescent fixtures supple- 
ment the natural lighting. 

The cost of the project (26,985 
square feet) was $13.35 per square 
foot, or 93¢ per cubic foot. This cost 
includes attached furnishings, such as 
kitchen equipment, sun louvers and 
chalkboards, but not landscaping or 


— 


architect's fee. + 
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Two views of the cafeteria, which seats 200 students. It is well lighted by 
both clerestory and regular windows. Cafeteria and the woodworking and 
craft rooms below it are protected from the heat and glare of the sun and 
from snow glare by adjustable vertical louvers, which make an interesting 
pattern on the face of the building, as shown in photograph on page 73. 





Lay Advisory Council 
Gives Rural Citizens a Voice 


LUVERN L. CUNNINGHAM 


Research Associate, University of Oregon 
Former Superintendent of Schools, Battle Creek, Neb 


\ HEN a community sends _ its 

young people to high school in 
this democratic country, it expects to 
have some say about the educational 
policy that affects them. Yet in many 
rural communities today there is vir- 
tually no communication between the 
people and the board of education 
which is responsible for their chil- 
dren's education. 

Does this mean that dictatorship 
has set in? Not at all. The situation 
comes about because some rural school 
districts, too small or too poor tO sup- 
port high schools and not yet ready 
for consolidation, find it necessary to 
send their youngsters to the nearest 
good high school in another district, 
paying the tuition bill. For these dis- 
tricts, high school tuition laws have 
provided a neat, well packaged, eco- 
nomical secondary education. But they 
have not supplied what many good 
citizens most desire—the opportunity 
to have a voice in educational policy 
making 

What can be 
there any way, pending complete re- 


done about it? Is 
organization of school districts (the 
ultimate solution), to give these citi- 


zens representation? 


NEBRASKA TOWN POINTS WAY 

The small rural town of Battle 
Creek, Neb., enthusiastically offers an 
answer. It recommends formation of 
a lay advisory council to give repre- 
sentation to the tuition paying dis- 
tricts. It has given such a council a 
year's trial and finds it helpful from 
the standpoint both of the tuition 
paying communities and of the board 
of education. 

As superintendent of Battle Creek 
schools at the time the council was 
established, I can speak for the value 
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of the plan. The experience of this 
community indicates that other dis- 
tricts might profitably explore this 
approach to full citizen participation. 

Of course, there is nothing unique 
about a citizens committee. The Battle 
Creek plan is unusual because it sets 
up a council for people living out- 
side the school district and gives them 
an Opportunity to hear about and dis- 
cuss matters with the board of educa- 
tion before decisions are made. 


TYPICAL SITUATION 

The situation that led this board to 
establish the council is probably typi- 
cal of many areas in which consolida- 
tion has not yet been effected. For 
the last 20 years and more, nonresi- 
dent tuition students have made up 
from 55 to 70 per cent of the Battle 
Creek High School enrollment. Some 
20 districts regularly send children to 
its classes. While reorganization would 
seem in order for a situation like this, 
the movement to consolidate districts 
is moving slowly. The Battle Creek 
Board of Education, therefore, took 
the initiative in calling in representa- 
tives of the districts to see what could 
be done in the interim period. 

After careful preliminary study, the 
board invited each rural board mem- 
ber from districts sending tuition 
pupils to the high school to attend 
an organization meeting for discus- 
sion of the council idea. This meet- 
ing, held early last spring, was infor- 
mal in atmosphere and was held, by 
design, in the new vocational high 
school. Before the session was called 
to order, the hosts took the visitors 
on a tour of the vocational school. This 
building had been planned with the 
aid of a local lay advisory committee 
and was the subject of civic pride. 





Students demonstrated new equipment 


for the visitors, and instructors ex- 
plained the shops’ objectives. 

When the meeting convened, there 
was discussion of the proposed new 
advisory council from rural districts. 
Presiding was Alvin Massman, chair- 
man of the board and a fine lay leader 
in education. Mr. Massman called up- 
on speakers to tell the history of the 
advisory council movement in Amer- 
ican education and the part that the 
local advisory committee had played 
in the district's recent building pro- 
gram. Fully explained also was the 
local committee’s relationship to the 
board of education during its period 


of existence. 


HOW COUNCIL WAS STARTED 


As a result of the discussion the 
rural board members recommended 
the formation of a lay advisory coun- 
cil from their group. Next step was 
to determine the method of selecting 
members, always a question of vital 
importance in the establishment of a 
lay council. The Battle Creek board 
had already given thought to this mat- 
ter. It decided that since the group 
would have no legal status and would 
function in the interests of the rural 
people, the rural districts themselves 
should determine the membership. 
The board asked only that member- 
ship be restricted to one person from 
each district. 

The rural board members took no 
action at this meeting, but carried the 
council idea back to their respective 
districts. The districts approved the 
council plan and made their own 
membership choices. Some districts 
selected a school board member, others 
a parent of a high school student, and 
one district chose a young man with 
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Not yet prepared for consolidation, 


rural school districts may send youngsters 


to near-by city high schools. They pay 


tuition there, but usually have 


no say in fixing educational policies. 


no children of school age. Several dis- 
tricts decided to revolving 
membership, with one board member 
attending one meeting, another the 
next, and so on. This last method, it 
may be noted, has proved the least 
successful. “Trying to pass the attend- 
ance around has a tendency to make 
no one responsible for attending,” 
commented one local board member. 
It appears better to have one person 
represent the rural district at all meet- 
ings, bringing in guests as he sees fit. 

Another question to be decided was 
the type of meeting the new council 
should hold. Should it have special 
meetings or should it participate in 
the regular meetings of the Battle 
Creek board? The latter method was 
adopted. Three or four times a year, 
the council attends these regular board 
sessions, with special meetings called 


have a 


if necessary. 


FIRST MEETING BEGINS BADLY 

The first meeting of council and 
board in May 1956 started rather 
inauspiciously. Only half the districts 
sent representatives. Those who came 
listened to the board business passive- 
ly. Chairman Massman pointed out 
that the advisory group was free to 
interrupt at any point, to ask ques- 
tions, to make comments, and to call 
for clarification. But the members of 
the council remained mum. The feel- 
ing of uncertainty or of “this is not 
our business” pervaded the atmos- 
phere. Finally one of the younger 
members of the council broke the ice. 
He asked several questions about teach- 
ers’ salaries. These inquiries led into 
a discussion of teacher qualifications. 

A flood of questions followed, with 
nearly every council member partici- 
pating. Some questions were critical 
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and required direct answers. Others 
called for further study. The members 
discussed a wide range of topics, in- 
cluding plant maintenance, curriculum, 
school lunch, the activity program, and 
pupil insurance—so many, indeed, that 
it was necessary to defer consideration 
of some of them to future meetings 
so that the issues could be discussed 
one by one. The meeting that began 
under a cloud ended a marked success. 

In October the lay council met 
again with the board of education. 
Adult education was one of the chief 
areas of study at this meeting. The 
vocational agriculture instructor, Leo 
Herndon, explained the adult program 
of his department. He described the 
work in welding with so much enthusi- 
asm that three advisory group members 
signed up for the class on the spot! 
Council members also showed great 
interest in a discussion, led by the 
board chairman, of constitutional 
amendments on the November elec- 
tion ballot. The high school author- 
ities, too, found the meeting interest- 
ing. Ivan Ward, present superintend- 
ent at Battle Creek, said the rural 
members brought in ideas about the 
content of an adult course in agricul- 
ture which proved most useful. 

A review of the council's first year 
of activity shows a considerable num- 
ber of gains, some tangible, others less 
concrete but no less vital. First, there 
was an adjustment in pupil transpor- 
tation. The problem was one of which 
the school administration had not been 
even aware. As a result of the 
discussion, the school administrators 
changed class schedules to permit 
transportation timing satisfactory to 
rural families. The problem in this 
case needed only to be defined in order 
to be solved. 


Incidentally, it may be observed 
that problem identification as well as 
problem solution is the concern of the 
advisory group. To me it appears that 
participation of lay people in the 
identification stage may be even more 
important than participation at the 
solution level. Deeper appreciation of 
the gravity of a particular issue is 
achieved when an individual actually 
takes part in locating and defining it 

Advisory group members themselves 
point out the intangible benefits re- 
sulting from the organization. One 
of them, a practicing dentist, who owns 
and operates a cattle ranch, has this 
to say about the council: “We of the 
advisory group feel the Battle Creek 
district is trying to work with us, and 
this brings about a feeling of friend- 
ship and good will. We believe this 
feeling of cooperation and unity will 
lead to the accomplishment of better 
things, not only for the school system 
but for the larger community as well.” 


RESULTS ARE GOOD 

Other advisory members list as good 
results the following: (1) improved 
understanding of the costs of second- 
ary education; (2) increased knowl- 
edge of what constitutes an adequate 
program of secondary education for 
the rural community; (3) deeper ap- 
preciation of the problems of educa- 
tion at all levels; (4) a growing 
awareness of the coming need for dis- 
trict reorganization. 

The last result may prove of great- 
est importance. School district reor 
ganization is proceeding rather slowly 
under permissive legislation in Ne- 
braska. If the council serves to arouse 
communities to the need for greater 
activity, it will perform a real service 

This rural lay advisory group repre- 
sents a serious attempt on the part of 
an interested citizenry to seek out and 
resolve its problems. If it continues 
to function in the spirit in which it 
was conceived, it will provide a valu- 
able asset to the larger community and 
will contribute to the improvement 
of secondary education for all of the 
people served by the high school. 

Its accomplishments to date indi- 
cate that it will, and that other com- 
munities with similar problems could 
profitably adopt the plan. The council 
reflects the ultimate power for good 
that resides in any community—power 
that lies waiting to be activated 
through the 
leadership on the part of school board 


— 


members. + 


exercise of intelligent 
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ON A July day, almost two cen- 
turies ago, a congress of dedi- 
cated Americans met in Philadelphia 
to authenticate the charter of a free 
people, which was the Declaration of 
Independence 
More and more the world has come 
to realize that neither time, nor tyrant, 
nor terror of war, atomic or other, will 
obscure the truths the charter expresses 
the truths that every man has cer- 
tain inalienable rights that come from 
God 


his fellows knew that the right to be 


The author of that charter and 


free and to share in the privileges of 
the good life would be translated into 


our laws and social institutions 


On an August day, one century ago, 


our 


group of 41 men and two 


the Quaker City. 


another 
women also met in 
interested in the 
Each of 


them, over a period of years, had been 


hey, 
truths of the great charter. 


too, were 


endeavoring to implement, in his or 
her own life’s work, a program of pre- 
paring young and old to exercise their 
God-given rights in such manner and 
degree as to attain the full measure of 
These people “just taught 
but they had vision, and cour- 


happiness 
school 
age, and the belief that “an educated 
people moves freedom forward.” 

They had one other great belief, and 

it was that the forward movement 
would be enhanced if many teachers 
in America would gather into a great 
educational brotherhood,’ in order 
to elevate the character and advance 
the interests of the profession of teach- 
ing and to promote the cause of popu 
lar education in the United States.’ 

Thus it was that on that warm Au 
gust day in 1857 the National Edu- 
cation Association was born 

In terms of the improvement of 
education and the good of our coun- 
try, the association has taken as its 
goals the recognition of rights, the 
implementation of a program to fulfill 
those rights, and acceptance of the re- 
sponsibilities those rights convey. 

The association always has been and 
always will be interested first in the 
rights of the child. 

It believes that “every child should 
have the opportunity for full develop- 
ment in the attitudes, knowledges, hab- 
its and skills essential for individual 
happiness and effective citizenship.” It 
recognizes that the schools are not for 
the children except as they are the 
future of America in all that that 
term implies. 

It is understood by the association 
hat to be of full value the child’s 
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A tribute to the 
National Education Association 


for its 


100 YEARS 


of service to the school children 


of America, to the nation itself, 


and to its membership, which has 


grown from 43 in the year 1857 to 


709,000 in its centennial year. 


ALLEN H. WETTER 


Superintendent of Schools 
Philadelphia 


education must include instruction and 
training in the fundamentals of learn- 
ing, physical and mental health, moral 
and spiritual strength, cultural attain- 
ments, vocational skill, social and civic 
responsibilities, human understanding, 
and the love of excellence. It is recog- 
nized that by birth all men and chil- 
dren are equal in the possession of 
fundamental rights which they possess 
not because of race or creed or station 
but because they are human beings. 
Here is the answer to intolerance and 
bigotry of every kind. 

It is also recognized that children 
are not born equal in ability or talent. 
Any child may excel in one area of 
study or of skill, and not do so well in 


another. For this reason, each 
gram, to the full extent possible, must 
be adapted to individual interests, 
needs and capacities. In this connec- 
tion, the need for the extension of the 
number of free scholarships through- 
out the country is recognized. It has 
been pointed out that in spite of 
publicity concerning the Russian pro- 
gram of higher education, the project 
excels in only one respect—it provides 
college training for all of those in the 
5 per cent who have the highest de- 
gree of academic ability. 

The association is cognizant of the 
child’s interests as they relate to em- 
ployment, and to his needs for guid- 
ance and direction. 


pro- 
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President Eisenhower of the Nation and President Martha Shull of the Na- 
tional Education Association light candle on N.E.A.’s Centennial cake. 


The association believes that educa- 
tion embraces not only the experiences 
of the classroom and the school day 
but also the experiences that are part 
of life in the home, the church, the 
neighborhood. And because the vari- 
ous media of communications play 
such vital réles in education, it works 
for continuing improvement of the 
offerings of printed page and air waves. 

The right of the children to be 
housed in modern, bright, attractive, 
functional school buildings is empha- 
sized. There can be no quarrel with 
the idea of having good roads. But 
the question of whether these are 
more necessary than the facilities 
through which the future drivers get 
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their education is certainly debatable. 
The N.E.A., the first national organ- 
ization of teachers, upholds the rights 
of teachers as would be expected. It 
believes that the builder of American 
lives must himself or herself be a true 
American. He or she must be of sound 
character, good health, high civic 
ideals, and dynamic personality. It be- 
lieves that he or she must love young 
people. The N.E.A. works continu- 
ously for high professional standards, 
including a rich cultural background, 
adequate professional education, thor- 
ough knowledge of subject matter, and 
a strong social consciousness. 

That these standards may be main- 
tained and that the makers of states- 


men, workers, poets, soldiers and min- 
isters of mercy may be of greatest 
service, the association believes in and 
works for the following: 

Teachers’ salaries commensurate 
with the service rendered. 

Freedom of speech subject to such 
controls as those of other responsible 
citizens. 

Participation in determining and 
carrying out school policies. 

Sound tenure and retirement laws. 

Professional membership in_ local, 
state and national education associa- 
tions and conduct consistent with their 
codes of ethics. 

Participation and leadership in civic 
organizations, in community activities, 
and in interpreting the schools. 

Providing the facilities, equipment, 
books and other essential conditions 
including classes of a size that will en- 
sure an adequate instructional pro- 
gram. Too frequently, we are prone 
to forget that ideal conditions serve 
a major purpose, that of improving 
instruction. 

Finally, the N.E.A. men and women 
of today, like those of 1857, recognize 
and respect the rights of the people. 
They know that John Q. Public pays 
the bill and they want him to get his 
money’s worth. They advocate and sup- 
port sound school tax programs. The 
N.E.A. has played a major réle (not 
the least part of which has been 
American Education Week) in mak- 
ing the development of our schools a 
two-way street. When the school and 
the community understand and appre- 
ciate the achievements and needs of 
each other, there follows almost in- 
variably a close working relationship. 
School and community must share all 
their resources. The association be- 
lieves that a continuous program of 
interpretation is essential. It recog- 
nizes the value of constructive criti- 
cism. On the other hand, it would be 
well to ponder the statement of Henry 
Steele Commager: “No other people 
ever demanded so much of education 
as have the Americans. None other 
was ever served so well by its schools 
and educators.” 

This brief article fails to do justice 
to an organization that has grown over 
the last hundred years from 43 to 
709,000 members. Its story could best 
be found in the lives of countless mil 
lions it has affected and who, in turn, 
attained those achievements which lead 
us to believe that: “Education for all 
the people is America’s noblest con- 
tribution to civilization.” + 
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Seminar Without a Professor 


reviews spelling and teacher evaluation 


N OLD saw says you can’t lift 
yourself by your own bootstraps. 
[hat may be true in the physical 
world, but it is not true in the intel- 
lectual world. I have seen school ad- 
ministrators in a group pulling on 
their bootstraps and lifting themselves 
by laying aside the everyday minutiae 
of administration and devoting them- 
selves, regularly and earnestly, to the 
intellectual study of school problems. 
It all started about four years ago 
when we concluded that the teaching 
of spelling in our schools was not up 
to our standards. More than that, we 
administrators realized we knew too 
little about the subject to be really 
helpful to the teachers. Obviously, 
we had some “homework” to do, and 
we set about it by meeting in what 
we chose to call a study group. Basic- 
ally, the group was a seminar, organ- 
ized without the benefit of a professor 
and with professional self-improve- 
ment the common goal. 


FIRST LESSON LEARNED 

Our accomplishments the first year 
may have been scarcely worth the tell- 
ing except that everything must start 
somehow, and even the first faltering 
steps serve some purpose. What we 
have achieved since, however, has been 
so rich and exciting an experience to 
us all that we want others to know 
about it. Perhaps what we say will 
help those in another school district 
enjoy the same rewards. 

Looking back from the vantage 
point of four years’ experience, we 
think those first efforts were naive. 
But mistakes and inept actions are not 
all loss if we learn from them. For- 
tunately, we did. We thought we 
could start studying the teaching of 
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spelling in September and have our 
conclusions formed by Christmas. This 
mistake taught us two lessons. 

It is unwise to set a time limit on 
intellectual activity. The astronomer 
scanning the heavens never knows 
when he will discover a new star. No 
more can the thinker predict the birth 
of a worth-while thought. The human 
brain can be stubbornly irresponsive 
to pressure, but when relaxed and 
working at its own speed it can pro- 
duce surprising results. 


SECOND DISCOVERY MADE 

This leads to the second lesson— 
that we must not underestimate our 
own intellectual capacities. The time 
schedule set up did not allow for the 
depth of thinking of which, to our 
surprise, we found ourselves capable. 
Our trouble was that, like all too many 
people, we had been so busy being 
administrators that we had never found 
time to be thinkers. When we set 
aside time devoted to study and 
thought, we discovered that the paths 
of our minds reached farther than any 
of us had supposed. 

Two years ago we set ourselves to 
developing more understanding and 
greater skill in the evaluation of teach- 
ing. Since then we have continued 
to meet bi-weekly for our usual two- 
hour session and have spent an un- 
counted number of hours in study and 
conferences with teachers. The im- 
mediate problem was fo revise our 
evaluation form, and that specific task 
led us into many stimulating and ex- 
citing philosophical discussions. The 
word “exciting” is used with deliber- 
ate intent. We have learned that 
thinking is an activity that has its 
exciting and exhilarating moments. 





Whittier, Calif. 


The second value of our study group 
is that each member has made signifi- 
cant professional growth. I have 
watched while individuals in the group, 
responding to their own reflective 
thinking, have lifted themselves to a 
new level of professional competence. 
This is not to depreciate the value of 
practical experience but to recognize 
the necessity of paralleling the prac- 
tical with the philosophical. Each is a 
complement to the other, and each 
makes its own peculiar contribution 
to professional growth. 

Educators considering this kind of 
effort might be interested in the re- 
actions and suggestions of various 
members of our group. Consequently, 
I am setting down some of my own 
thoughts and also those of a principal 
with many years of experience on our 
staff, one new to the staff, and the 
resource person, Richard Harsh, who 
is a consultant from the office of the 
Los Angeles County superintendent of 
schools. Each one has participated in 
our study during the two years we 
have spent on the subject of teacher 
evaluation. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT: 

To reap the full benefits of this kind 
of study, each member must know that 
he enjoys complete freedom to express 
himself without any fear of suffering 
a loss of professional status when his 
thoughts are in disagreement with 
those of any other member of the 
group, the superintendent included. 
Academic freedom must be a fact, not 
just a fanciful idea that is paid lip 
service. Each individual in the group 
must accept this truth and accord to 
others the same freedom that he seeks 
for himself. 
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Here is a study group in which each person 


has become so identified with the problem that 


he has reexamined his personal belief and practice. 


Moreover, each is sincerely committed 


to the value of group evolved belief and practice. 


The kind of rapport between the 
members of the group in which aca- 
demic freedom may become an actual- 
ity is achieved neither easily nor 
quickly. It will evolve slowly from 
the prolonged interaction of people 
who have earnestly put their minds to 
work on a common problem. Maturity 
in a group, like maturity in an in- 
dividual, can neither be hurried nor 
imposed. It is the product of growth. 

To the superintendent who wants 
to work with his staff in this way, I 
would say these things: 


1. Talk sparingly. Your bodily 
presence in the room is enough to 
inhibit (perhaps even intimidate) 
some people, and your oratory, though 
erudite, may squelch them. Let them 
learn that you want them to talk. 


2. Encourage the timid person. 
He may be afraid not only of you but 
also of some other member of the 
group who is overvocal. The easiest 
way to encourage him is to listen to 
whatever he says and call the group's 
attention to the good thoughts ex- 
pressed. A word of encouragement in 
private can also be helpful, especially 
to a beginning administrator who is 
overawed by the others’ experience. 

3. Accept the fact that every 
thought expressed will not be a gem 
of philosophical thinking. Even though 
it is rejected by the group, it still may 
trigger the thinking of another and 
start a chain reaction of thought that 
can result in a truly worth-while idea. 
Be satisfied even though but one fine 
thought appears among a dozen ex- 
pressed. After all, the tailings at a 
gold mine cover acres—but the pre- 
cious metal had been carted away un- 
noticed, 
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4. Expressions of thought that 
contradict your own are no cause for 
alarm. If you have the patience and 
the will power to keep quiet, you will 
discover that the democratic process 
works and the group will identify and 
reject erratic thinking. You would 
probably bludgeon the thought and 
the thinker, while the group can be 
more merciful. 


5. Have faith in the capabilities of 
your staff. In the eyes of those who 
work with you, you are probably not 
the intellectual giant you would wish 
they considered you. It may do vio- 
lence to your ego, but it will be good 
for theirs to know that you consider 
them mental equals. They probably 
are anyway. 

6. Everyone can grow profession- 
ally, the superintendent included. In 
four years I have seen the timid be- 
come more outspoken and the aggres- 
sive become more temperate; the in- 
experienced gain maturity and the 
experienced gain increased stature; all 
have learned to make better use of 
their intellectual endowments. Al- 
though it may not be outwardly evi- 
dent, I, too, have grown professionally. 


PRINCIPAL WITH LONG EXPERIENCE 
(Dorothy F. Miller): 

“Twelve years ago this district was 
a small united community composed 
mainly of long-time residents, many 
of whom had attended the same schools 
their children were attending. A prin- 
cipal of a school 12 years ago felt 
secure in his beliefs. Problems were 
solved by finding out ‘how it had 
been done before.’ The school and 
its functions 12 years ago were a mat- 
ter of concern to few outside the school 


personnel—there was little pressure 
brought from the outside about poli- 
cies, curriculum or methods. 

“Now, with hundreds of new par- 
ents bringing children into the dis- 
trict, the number of schools has tripled, 
and each school has a full-time prin- 
cipal. With all of us facing new prob- 
lems, with growing interest on the 
part of parents often exerting pressure 
toward forcing desired results, with 
many new teachers feeling insecure 
because they do not know what is 
expected of them, it has been neces- 
sary to revaluate the school and its 
functions. Our study group has been 
the setting where this revaluation has 
taken place. The old and the new 
members of our group have brought 
out all the sides of the many questions; 
we have felt free ‘to think out loud’ 
in order to arrive at valid conclusions 
As a result we have often changed our 
opinions, sometimes have felt strength- 
ened in former opinions, and always 
have felt more secure in knowing we 
are aware of the thinking of all the 
members of our group. 

“The evaluation of our educational 
program that we have developed not 
only gives us as principals a feeling 
of security in helping teachers but 
gives security to the teachers because 
they know what we in the Whittier 
schools believe to be sound educa- 
tional practice.” 


THE NEW PRINCIPAL 
(Arthur Prescott): 

“As we have worked together over 
a period of two years, I have done a 
bit of soul-searching to find what 
really constitutes my educational phi- 
losophy in terms of definite statements 
concerning specific situations or activ- 





ities in classroom and school. These 


| 


ideas were tested against the group, 


reexamined, modified, retested, re 


jected or accepted—not necessarily by 


the group, but in my own mind. 
| have observed that others in the 
seemed to 


group be struggling with 


questions similar to mune and with 


We 


to face these problems and come up 


others of their own have tried 
with workable answers with which we 
can live without too much frustration 
In the group process of thinking to- 
gether and working through differences 
of opinion, we have all grown some- 
what, and we have come to know and 
another much better 


able to 


understand one 
We are 


teachers and pupils the kind of serv 


better give to our 


ice which our district expects of us.’ 


THE CONSULTANT 
(Richard Harsh): 

“It has been a thrilling experience 
to work continuously with a group 
that set aside time to meet bi-monthly 
to develop a district plan for teacher 
evaluation. In some of the usual ad- 
ministrative meetings the pressure of 
emergency items causes the group to 
deal with 


issues in such a hurried and cursory 


complicated educational 
manner that even the definition of the 
problem is not adequate. The study 
group pattern has made it possible for 
the group to continue with the prob- 
lem through the stages of identifica- 
tion, definition, and emerging group 
agreements. 

“It was soon obvious that the réle 


of the consultant is perceived in many 
ways. 


To some the consultant is the 
resource person to whom the group 
looks for information. Others see the 
consultant as an arbitrator and media- 
tor for the discussion and the various 
points of view. Still others expected 
the consultant to start the discussion, 
indicate the points to be discussed, 
and summarize the meeting and the 
agreements of the group. My experi- 
ence with this group has offered im- 
pressive evidence that the consultant 
must not slip into the easy réle of an 
the constant 
evaluator of the various ideas that are 
suggested. The latter activities would 
certainly take responsibility and in- 
volvement away from members of the 
group. 

“If the leader, consultant or experi- 
enced members of the staff give too 
firm direction and encouragement to 
follow, the group may never get be- 
yond the point of the ‘party line, 


outside authority—or 
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which includes safe clichés and trying 
to follow the direction of the accepted 
point of view. The leader of the group 
must repeatedly show each member 
that his ideas and contributions are 
wanted, respected and will be consid- 
It also became apparent that the 
leader should not consistently give 
contributions of 


members of the group and thus take 


ered 
evaluations of the 


from the members the opportunity and 
privilege of their own decision. 

“The continuous study of the same 
problem for two years has made it 
possible for everyone to clarify the 
meaning and purpose of the problem. 
In this semantic difficulties 
were greatly reduced and this, in turn, 


process 


facilitated the freer exchange of ideas. 
As the amount of participation in- 
creased, each member of the group 
seemed to gain a clearer view of his 
own beliefs and practices.” 


T IS obviously difficult to reduce 

to a few paragraphs the discussion 
that extended over many hours. How- 
ever, so that others may have a sam- 
pling of our thinking, perhaps our 
studies of spelling and teacher evalua- 
tion might profitably be briefed. 

Research and writing relating to 
spelling seem surprisingly sparse so 
we initiated some of our own. We 
visited classrooms and made descrip- 
tive evaluations of teaching procedures 
to augment the available written mate- 
rial. These we studied and discussed 
before drawing our conclusions. 

The first premise we accepted was 
that spelling is the process of putting 
into writing the child’s spoken vocabu- 
lary. If this is true, as we believe, then 
the child is learning to spell those 
words which he already understands 
and uses orally. This led logically to 
the conclusion that, since vocabu- 
laries vary from child to child, no 
spelling text could be prepared to 
meet the needs of every individual. 
Spelling must be a highly individual- 
ized study. 

If the child’s vocabulary is to be the 
core of his study in spelling, then we 
must identify the sources of his vocab- 
ulary in order to build a list of words 
he needs to spell. These sources are 
the other school subjects (reading, 
arithmetic, science, social studies, and 
others), his hobbies, interests, recrea- 
tion, playmates, parents—in fact, any 
contact he makes with people and 
things. 

Vocabularies are diverse because 
they have so many sources. We have 


attempted to adjust our teaching by 
giving up textbooks and making spell- 
ing lists by studying children’s vocab- 
ularies and by choosing words that are 
needed in the study of other areas of 
the curriculum. In place of the text, 
each child in the third 
grade has his own word box contain- 


second or 


ing alphabetical dividers and slips of 
paper bearing the child’s own words. 
He can add new words and remove 
those he has learned so that 
tionary” is always current. In the 
upper grades a notebook is 
the same purpose. 

This is not a hit-and-miss program 
in which the children are working 
with no common ground. A consider- 
able degree of uniformity comes from 
the fact that words introduced in other 
subjects sometimes are used by the 
entire class and sometimes by groups 
in the class. Also, research 
veloped lists of words found to be 
common to the language of most chil- 
dren and these lists are available for 
teacher use in making spelling lists. 

Another factor common to the study 
of spelling for all children is the use 
of study technics. Speaking the word 
correctly, understanding irs meaning, 
using visual memory and phonics, and 
reviewing are study procedures that 
each child must learn to use. In fact, 
knowing how to study a word is the 
important thing, for then a child can 
learn to spell any new word and use 
it in his writing. This last is the final 
test of spelling ability. It is not enough 
to reproduce words from a spelling 
list; they must be used correctly in 
written work. 


his “dic- 


used for 


has de- 


EACHER EVALUATION has 

been a topic for discussion in our 
group for several years. We read 
magazine articles and books and 
studied evaluation forms used by other 
school districts before devising our 
own. Then each year we remodeled 
our checklist because we found dis- 
satisfaction with it among both teach- 
ers and administrators. 

One of the chief causes of this feel- 
ing was the realization that our pro- 
cedures were too subjective. We were 
not afraid of subjective judgments. In 
fact, some elements of teaching can 
only be evaluated subjectively. What 
we wanted was to introduce a greater 
degree of objectivity. We assumed 
that a visitor in a classroom can see 
and hear evidence that will indicate 
the quality of teaching if the visitor 
knows what to observe. Our problem 
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was to agree on the goals that should 
be achieved in a classroom and then 
catalog the items that would consti- 
tute evidence that these goals were 
being achieved. 

We first determined in 
minds that these evidences we were 
seeking would be found in three class- 
room elements: the physical setting, 
The 
first was relatively simple to analyze 
and the kinds of evidences to be sought 
should be apparent to 
administrators and teachers. 

The children’s behavior is easier to 
understand if considered in three cate- 


our Own 


the children, and the teacher. 


other school 


gories: (1) The effectiveness of the 
educational program will be reflected 
by child interest in the classroom activ- 
ities. (2) Good attitudes can be ob- 
served as children display responsi- 
bility, creativity, cooperation, open- 
mindedness, respect for property, and 
a genuine concern for others. (3) The 
methods of work will reveal whether 
such things as teacher-pupil planning, 
problem-centered learning, and a good 
motivation are used in the classroom. 

The most time consuming and dif- 
ficult part of our study was the iden- 
tification of teaching success achieved 
by the teacher. We concluded that 
these evidences, for the purposes of 
analysis, could be divided into three 
categories: personal characteristics, at- 
titudes and teaching technics. In each 
case we listed those qualities we con- 
sidered pertinent to the educational 
philosophies we hold and then item- 
ized the specific things we believed 
constituted evidence that these qual- 
ities existed. 

During the two years that this study 
was carried on, various parts of the 
form were 
teachers and principals and then the 


used in conferences of 
teachers’ evaluation of the form was 
sought. In this way every teacher in 
the district had some part in the de- 
velopment of our evaluation proce- 
dures so that the statements are not 
just administrative ideals. They are 
practical goals for which each teacher 
can strive and, perhaps, attain. 
Omitting mention the 
specific evidences of teacher success 


here of 


is not an oversight. It is deliberate. 
We do not believe that another group 
of professional workers can copy our 
form and use it with a satisfying de- 
gree of success. We believe that each 
group needs to examine its own 
philosophies, define its own educa- 
tional goals, and then describe for it- 
self the evidences of teaching success 
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which will indicate how these goals 
are being achieved. This is only an 
effort to indicate in a general way the 
course we followed. The real value 
will come to another group if it fol- 
lows the course guided by its own 
initiative and creativity. 


O NE FINAL WORD to my fellow 
superintendents—neither you nor 
I have the time to take two mornings 


a month just to think and talk. We 
all go home nightly with things un- 
done that could well have been han- 
dled that day. But, if you could or 
would take the time, I am sure you 
would find, as I have, that the people 
with whom you work have a deeper 
sincerity and a higher capability than 
even you had known. This knowledge 
will be of great worth to you, your 
school system, and your teaching staft 


Loan Fund for High School Graduates 


OTHERS’ clubs in the school dis- 

trict of Norristown, Pa., maintain 

a loan fund to help students pay for 
their posthigh school education. 

Students have received loans rang- 
ing from $50 to $1200, the average 
loan being $500. They use these loans 
to attend colleges, universities, nurs- 
ing schools, and schools of intensive 
technical and secretarial training. 

Nearly $50,000 has been loaned to 
a total of 98 students since the fund 
was established in 1929. It was set up 
by the Mothers’ Club Council of Nor- 
ristown, a group composed of the 
chairmen of the mothers’ clubs from 
the six elementary and three secondary 
schools. Officers of the council are 
elected annually, and the chairman is 
called the counselor. 

The money has been accumulated 
over the years by donations from the 
respective mothers’ clubs, in amounts 
from $15 to $400 and $500 per club. 
Money raising activities include ba- 
zaars, fairs, plays with faculty and par- 
ents participating, children’s theater 
presentations, cake sales, and a yearly 
collection envelope sent to each parent 
in the school system for voluntary 
contributions to enrich the student 
loan fund. 

To be eligible for a loan, an appli- 
cant must be of good character, a 
graduate of a Norristown high school, 
in the upper half of his class, and rec- 
ommended by the principal, two fac- 
ulty members, and two residents of 
Norristown. 

Early in the school year, the loan 
agreements are made available at the 
high school principal's office. Candi- 
dates must present the agreements 
properly executed, by April 15. Ap- 
plications are submitted to a board of 


trustees composed of the superintend- 
ent of schools, the high school prin- 
cipal, the counselor, and the chairmen 
of the mothers’ clubs of the three 
secondary schools. 

Loans are made for a period of one 
year in any amount up to $400. The 
privilege of borrowing may be re- 
newed each year if the student main- 
tains a satisfactory record in college. 
Marriage while in college or technical 
school automatically terminates the 
right to borrow. 

The counselor pays the money di- 
rectly to the bursar of the school the 
candidate plans to attend, not to the 
individual. All applications are han- 
dled in confidence. Funds are deposited 
in a local bank and are disbursed by 
the bank treasurer, who has full charge 
of the account. Checks for the loans 
are made out by the counselor and are 
signed by the treasurer of the bank 
and the counselor. 

Since all loans are used for payment 
of tuition and board and room rent, 
no statements are sent to the students. 
The loans have always figured as part 
payment for larger costs or exact pay- 
ments of amounts due. 

Repayment, without interest, is ex- 
pected to start six months after com- 
pletion of the advanced training. The 
loan can be paid back at the rate of 
as little as $20 a month. The recipient 
of the loan sends his check directly to 
the bank handling the account. 

Currently using the loan fund are 
13 young men and women from Eisen- 
hower Senior High School, which has 
an enrollment of 1250.—GEORGE A 
McCorMICK, superintendent of schools, 
and MRS. SYLVAN WEISS, president of 
Mothers’ Club Council, 


Pa. + 


Norristown, 
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Study Halls Are a Waste 
of Valuable Classroom Space 


BRUNO A. CASILE 


Director of Instruction and Guidance 
West Deer Township High School District, Cheswick, Pa. 


EACHER discussion groups at fac- 

ulty meetings, time and time again, 
have questioned the value of the study 
hall as an instrument for developing 
the ability to work and to study effec- 
tively. In West Deer Township High 
School in Allegheny County, Pennsyl- 
vania, both teachers and students de- 
cided they were wasting their time in 
study halls. The study hall, it was 
found, was a convenient place to as- 
semble or “dump” students not assigned 
to a subject class. Theoretically, the 
study hall was supposed to contribute 
to the maintenance of school morale 
by assuring discipline when students 
were not in regular classes. Instead, 
discipline problems increased. 

The truth of the matter is that study 
halls are actually an administrative de- 
vice rather than an aid to the develop- 
ment of good study habits on the part 
of students. Our teachers assigned to 
study halls realized that students were 
failing to use the period to best advan- 
tage. In most cases, the study halls 
were no more than quiet rooms where 
students were able to work on assign- 
ments. Teachers accepted the rdéle 
of disciplinarian grudgingly. Students 
knew that all they had to do was open 
a book and pretend they were reading. 
Consequently, the teacher's main re- 
sponsibility as study hall sponsor was 
maintenance of study hall regulations. 


NO REAL STUDY IN STUDY HALL 
Only a few of our teachers thought 
of the conventional study hall as a 
place where students could learn how 
to study. The heterogeneous nature of 
the typical study hall complicated the 
task of developing good study skills 


for even the most capable teacher. 
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Each study period occupied a much 
needed room that could have been used 
for another class. At our high school 
during a typical school day, 21 class- 
rooms were occupied by students as- 
signed to study halls, 21 badly needed 
rooms manned by 21 teachers whose 
training and experience could have 
been used in actual teaching. 

To remedy this, the superintendent 
of schools authorized the curriculum 
committee to study programs in our 
state and other states. Hours of study 
were spent on various types of pro- 
grams involving the five, six or seven 
period day. After an intensive investi- 
gation, a specific plan was formulated 
and presented to faculty members for 
their analysis, modification and recom- 
mendation. With school board sanction 
and approval, this plan was inaugu- 
rated in August 1956. 

The program provides for six peri- 
ods of 50 minutes each. Besides taking 
physical education and one elective, 
each student may carry four full-credit 
courses meeting five days a week. A 
20 minute activity period each morn- 
ing permits student participation in 
devotional exercises and other extra- 
curricular activities. Advanced science 
courses are scheduled double periods 
to permit sufficient time for laboratory 
work. 

In the new program, students study 
under the direct supervision of the 
teacher. The teacher is available also 
for guidance and for remedial and 
enrichment aid. Each study session is 
a stimulating experience, permitting 
students to work and study on their 
own level. Top priority is given to 
the needs, interests and differences of 
pupils. The slow learner may receive 


additional assistance and the gifted 
student can be challenged to greater 
effort. Thus, all students are granted 
the opportunity for personal achieve- 
ment, an opportunity that was difficult 
to achieve under the conventional study 
period system. 


PLAN PROVES ACCEPTABLE 


Most of our staff members and stu- 
dents have accepted the change with 
eagerness and earnestness, aware of the 
advantages such a program can offer. 
They know that there now is better 
use of teacher and student time, that 
more individual attention can be pro- 
vided, that a spirit of cooperation 
rather than competition exists between 
teacher and student, that the individual 
needs of students can be better met, 
and that the personal contact or rela- 
tionship between student and teacher 
is beneficial to the development of the 
school. 

Another indication of general accept- 
ance can be measured by observations 
expressed by administrative staff mem- 
bers. They find teachers spending more 
time in planning classroom activities. 
They notice that the movement of 
students from one class to another has 
been curtailed by the reduction of class 
periods. 

We realize that this is only the be- 
ginning and that the six-period day 
will not solve all the problems created 
by the conventional schedule. Never- 
theless, there does seem to be a feeling, 
among both teachers and students, that 
the new program contributes to more 
effective work, and it does provide 
the kind of activity that encourages 
and promotes both mental and social 
development. + 
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URING the past hundred years 
free schools in the United States 
have played a tremendous rdle in 
uniting the American people, in rec- 
onciling diverse points of view, and 
in developing common ideals on the 
part of our citizens. They have helped 
to assimilate millions of immigrants 
into a democratic way of life. 
Free schools constitute probably 
our most effective agency for foster- 
ing the attitudes, knowledge and _be- 


havior essential to good citizenship. 


They have helped to nurture a deep 
and abiding loyalty to the democratic 
principles to which we in America 
give allegiance. 

Free schools have provided the keys 
to knowledge and understanding by 
teaching the two great skills of literacy 


and individual inquiry. Indeed, free 
schools render a unique service to a 
right which is fundamental to all free- 
dom. This is the right of the citizen 
to know, to understand. If this right 
were taken away, or even scantily or 
dishonestly served, what freedom 
would be left to the average man? 
Free schools have contributed more, 
perhaps, than any other element of 
our society toward the achievement 
of the democratic principle of equal- 
ity of opportunity. Through them it 
is literally possible for the individual 
to rise from a low to a lofty status. 
Free schools have helped to raise 
the standards of living throughout the 
nation. By developing technical knowl- 
edge and skills, they have contributed 
to the miracle of production that char- 
America. There is definite 
positive relationship 


acterizes 
evidence of a 
between the level of educational op- 
portunity and the amount of individual 
income, ‘retail sales, magazine circula- 
tion, and other measures of economic 
well-being. 

Free schools have always emphasized 
the development of worthy character 
as one of their principal aims and thus 
have contributed to the moral fiber 
of the nation. They have also helped 
to improve the physical well-being of 
the American people. 

These things free schools have done 
and are doing.* In the recent segrega- 
tion case, the United States Supreme 
Court stated the value public edu- 
cation has for the American people 
in these words: 

From an address delivered to the Fresh- 
man Forum at the University of Wisconsin. 

*For an elaboration of the values of 
public education see: Educational Policies 
Commission, N.E.A., Public Education and 
the Future of America, 1955. 
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Old Third Ward School, Racine, 


The Struggle 
for Free Schools 


RUSSELL T. GREGG 


Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 


FIRST OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON THE EVOLUTION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


“Today, education is perhaps the 
most important function of state and 
local governments. Compulsory school 
attendance laws and the great expend- 
itures for education both demonstrate 
our recognition of the importance of 
education to our democratic society 

. It is the very foundation of good 
citizenship. In these days, it is 
doubtful that any child may reason- 
ably be expected to succeed in life if 
he is denied the opportunity of receiv- 
ing an education.” 

Despite all the demonstrated values 
of free schools, many American citi- 
zens exhibit only a complacent at- 
titude toward them. Probably the 
majority of young people who today 
enjoy the benefits of public education, 


and their parents as well, are unaware 
of the long political struggles and 
great personal sacrifices that were re- 
quired in the borning of free public 
schools. 

Little progress in developing public 
schools during the 150 
years of history. True, the 
colonists were interested in keeping 
learning alive. Some schools were es- 
tablished. However, 
in New England, did 
have anything approaching a_ public 
character. 

The first schools in America served 
a religious motive. The New England 
colonists believed that all children 
should be taught to read 
learn what 


was made 


colonial 


nowhere, except 


these schoc Is 


order to 


God demanded of them 
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RULES 


TO BE OBSERVED BY 


PUPILS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


MILWAUKEE 


The Pupils must appear at the appointed hours, with 
their hands and faces clean; and hair combed, free from 
lice, itch, seald head, and other contagious diseases; and 
with their clothes clean and mended. 

They must be careful of their school books; which are 
not to be soiled, torn, or scribbled in. 

They must be regular in attendance; and never loiter to 
or from school. 

They must obey their instructors; and strictly observe 
the rules adopted for their government. 

They must attend diligently to their studies. 

They must not study aloud, or make any improper ges 
tures, or unnecessary noise, 

They must neither write, talk, nor whisper to each other 
during school hours. 

They must not leave their seats without permission; nor 
remain at play longer than the time prescribed for them. 
They must in all cases speak the truth. 


They must not quarrel with, strike, or abuse each other, 


on any occasion, 


They must not, either in speaking, or writing, use pro 
fane, indecent, or offensive language. 


They should be polite and respectful in their behavior; 
and, neither do, nor say, anything to injure the person, 
feelings, or property of their neighbors, or assoaiates. 


No scholar shall be admitted into the school room, who 
does not appear within fifteen minutes of the appointed 


hour, 


None but the children 


of actual residents, shall be 


admitted into the Public Schools; and no pupil shall be 


received, in any quarter, 


after the end of the month, 


unless the parents have recently moved into the district, 
or the pupil has been detained from school by sickness, 


or other sufficient cause. 


By order of the Board of School Commissioners. 


RUFUS KING, President. 


H. G. Abbey, Secretary 
Milwaukee, Dec. 1846 


Since the settlers of New England 
were predominantly of one religious 
faith, they developed a collective ap- 
proach to the maintenance of schools. 
Here the idea of taxation of all prop- 
erty for the support of schools was 
germinated, as was also the idea that 
education is a function of the state. 

Because there was a common fe- 
ligious belief, the New England col- 
onists willingly tied the schools to the 
accepted church. In the Middle col- 
onies, however, there was a diver- 
gence of religious faiths and here, 
particularly in Pennsylvania and Rhode 
Island, was founded the idea that no 
one church, or its schools, should be 
supported by general taxes. In these 
colonies, each of the churches was al- 
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lowed to conduct its own schools by 
its own means. This practice reflected 
the parochial school attitude. 

In the Southern colonies, where 
the governing class was made up of 
plantation owners, and where religion 
was not a dominating factor, educa- 
tion was considered to be a concern 
of the individual family. The landed 
aristocracy educated its children in 
private schools, frequently in the 
schools of England. There was little 
or no concern for educating the chil- 
dren of the average man. 

In general, therefore, there was little 
evidence of a public education attitude 
during the colonial period except in 
New England, and here the schools 
had been wedded to the single church. 


It is true that in the Middle and South- 


ern colonies schools for paupers were 
occasionally established, supported pri- 
marily by philanthropy and to some 
extent by public funds. 

Colonial education reflected the 
European class system. Education for 


the masses was not considered neces- 
sary. Even in New England, most 
children were provided only a most 
limited kind of elementary schooling. 
For the upper classes a liberal classical 
education was provided in secondary 
schools and colleges. Most of the colon- 
ial schools were privately supported 
and controlled. In fact, only a small 
proportion of the children went to 
school at all, and most of those who 
did paid tuition. When schools were 
free they were ordinarily supported by 
some kind of charity. 

With these educational traditions 
the thirteen colonies formed the Union 
in 1789. The federal Constitution 
makes no mention of education; con- 
sequently education was reserved, by 
the Tenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution, as a function of the states. 
Nevertheless, the early national lead- 
ers clearly stated their deep belief 
that free schooling is essential, and the 
national government early took im- 
portant steps to encourage the found- 
ing of schools in the states. 

The states of the new nation in- 
herited two colonial educational tra- 
ditions for their guidance. One of these 
was the New England collective tra- 
dition, which meant that schools 
should receive general community and 
state support and should be available 
to all children. The other was the 
philanthropic tradition, which meant 
that education was primarily a fam- 
ily responsibility and that only when 
family means failed would the com- 
munity and state lend a hand. 

The educational resources at the 
founding of the nation consisted of 
less than a dozen colleges, a small 
number of private secondary schools, 
and a larger number of private and 
parochial schools offering some in- 
struction, often of an indifferent char- 
acter. For several decades after the 
founding of the republic an indiffer- 
ence toward education persisted. The 
school of experience, plus apprentice- 
ship, was generally considered to be 
sufficient. At this time, little evidence 
of even the beginnings of systems of 
public education in the states was to 
be found. + 

NEXT MONTH 
The Battle for Tax Supported Schools 
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REPORT FROM SUGARTOWN 

BELIEVE IT OR NOT, the greatest 
June catastrophe that always happens to 
the Sugartown schools is not the annual 
Commencement with the community 
feuds. Nor is it the Alumni Dance, 
which brings loud howls of anguish 
from the sons of temperance. It is not 


even the annual budget meeting, 
which always gives rise to fervent 
oratory, accusations, and a reduction 
in the Sugartown salary scale. The real 
June disaster is the Washington trip. 

The term “Washington trip” is here 
used generically, referring equally to 
a senior class visit to Yellowstone 
Park, John Brown's 
Mickey Mouse Fun Palace. In Sugar- 


is a visit to 


grave, or the 
town the annual custom 
J. Edgar Hoover, the U.S. Mint, and 
all side trips. 

The journey is divided into four 
devastating administrative headaches: 
(1) lifetime 
project; (2) getting to and fro with 
a minimum of effort and a maximum 
of uproar; (3) the community hulla- 
baloo following the return home, and 
(4) loss of personal funds used in 
bailing out the bus driver, chaperons, 
participating railroads, and bystanders. 

In Sugartown we optimistically plan 
to raise money for the Washington 
trip by bake sales, donkey basketball 
games, illegal bingo parties, and simi- 
lar educational and cultural endeavors. 
Because these money raisers always 
culminate in considerable loss rather 
than profit, we end up by putting the 
the local service clubs, the 


raising the money, a 


heat on 
parent-teacher association, the more 
naive merchants, and resentful rela- 
tives, who were initially assured it 
wouldn’t cost a cent. We usually allow 
welfare agencies to participate, too. 

At long last, the faculty chaperons 
are chosen to accompany the expedi- 
tion, largely at their own expense and 
inconvenience. Thus the educational 
show is put on the road. 

No one except he who has served 
as a Washington chaperon (a high 
honor, which I have been given for 
many years) will ever quite realize 
the terrific educational values that arise 
from this bunion-raising derby. For 
years I have been educated anew by 
the Washington anabasis, as have many 
of my colleagues whom I meet wander- 


ing disconsolately among the tombs of 

Mount Vernon. 
After each 

shrine, Sugartown is never quite the 


visit to the nation’s 


same, nor am I. However, I believe 
in the values of the trip. As I approach 
senility, each year the trip seems im- 
proved and easier. Years ago I used 
to have to make an impassioned appeal 
for the return of filched souvenirs, and 
over a lifetime I have recovered enough 
napkins, plates and spoons for several 
thousand dinner place settings as well 
as sufficient hotel towels to provide 
bales of wedding presents for all my 
friends. 

Human nature does change. Wheth- 
er young people are more averse 
to acting as beasts of burden or 
whether inn keepers are more alert 
nowadays, I cannot say. It is true that 
in spite of community opposition I 
always look forward to June and 
Washington. It gives me a chance to 
recuperate from the rigors of Com- 
mencement that’s the way the 
mop flops in Sugartown. 


and 


A MATTER OF OPINION 
ONE OF THE GREAT strengths 
of public education in the United 
States is the responsibility vested in 
each individual state and locality. In 
such a scheme, each state education de- 
partment theoretically becomes a 
guide, counselor and adviser for the 
various local boards of education, al- 
though it must be admitted that most 
local boards refer to the relationship 
in far less complimentary terms. 
Thus the greatest value of a state 
education department probably lies 
in the opinions it renders in the home- 
town controversies which range from 
swimming pools to superintendents. 
(“Shall they be combined?”) These 
erudite opinions are usually thought 
up by the state department with some 
caution and are translated in legal 
pedagese, which is several degrees 
more confusing than ordinary barn- 
yard pedagese. Then they are handed 
down deus ex machina to an already 
confused board of education. 


Yet, properly used, such opinions 
may possess value. They are lofty, im- 
personal and serve as cooler-offers. 

Supt. George Place, formerly of 
Salamanca, N.Y., suggests an even 
more effective use of state education 
department opinions. “When I was 
a young country superintendent,” says 
George, “every time my board of edu- 
cation fell into trouble, which 
most always, they would ask me to 
obtain counsel from Albany. I don’t 
recall that I was ever very successful 
because by the time I could pry out 
the counsel the particular brouhaha 
had been replaced by a hassle of even 
greater intensity. But it didn’t mat- 
ter. I would carefully file the opinion 
for the next trouble. Regardless of 
what the new scrap was about, the 
department opinion was always couched 
in such general terms, profound lan- 
guage, and confusing verbiage that 
my board accepted it without question. 

“I think,” concludes George, “that 
the opinion might have been equally 
valuable as a medical prescription or 
an Ethiopian diploma.” 

Lest state education departments 
take offense at this characterization let 
it be said they are not the chief offend- 
ers. The one thing more confusing 
than pedagese is legalese, and when 
the two are combined, who knows? 


was 


FOR CONVENTION PLANNERS 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS | te- 
sponsible for faculty meetings or those 
in charge of educational conventions 
should ponder the story of the little 
boy who was asked for a book review 
on a story called “Bing.” “This book,” 
he wrote, “is very good but too long in 
the middle.” A similar tale is told about 
the sixth grader who was assigned to 
review an essay on guppies. “The stuff 
about guppies was very interesting,” 
he reported, “but it contained a great 
deal more about guppies than I wanted 
to know.” 
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Southeasterners meet to 


Consolidate Business Management Gains 


LEO E. BUEHRING 


where 


Here, 


confluence 


CHARLESTON, 5.¢ 
the Charlestonians say “the 
of the Ashley 
torms the Atlantic 
ot the 
School Business Officials came for 


and the Cooper rivers 
Ocean, 


Association ot 


members 
Southeastern 
their 
meeting, April 3 to 6. 


sixth annual 


They heard segregation defended, fed 
eral aid to education minimized, school 
business management defined as a serv- 
ice to other school units and the com- 
munity, and universities encouraged to 
teach school business management 
Administrators carrying major re- 
sponsibility for school business man- 
agement were reminded of their public 
relations function in providing tax 
payers with vital statistical information 
all staff 


members to have a finger in the budget 


They were urged to encourage 


and were advised to explain accounting 
procedures others 
understand why requested 


They 


to CIVIC froups and 


so they will 


funds are mecessary. were ex- 


inservice training 


horted to prov ide 
for business department employes and 
to keep in touch with equipment manu- 
cuts to 


for the latest short 


They were warned 


cturers 
efficient operation 
be prepared for state certification 
of business managers, since certifica- 
tion is only a matter of time. 
Registered were 141 members from 
the 10 states comprising the region, in- 
cluding 22 women from six states. The 
registration figure exceeded last year’s 
by more than one-fourth. 
Activities of the four-day 
ence comprised the following: six dis- 
eight round tables; 
an opening meeting with a talk by 
South Carolina’s state superintendent 
of education; a banquet at which the 
Rebel Band of local high schools, ap- 
propriately attired, furnished the music, 
and a prominent banker proclaimed 
schools to 
federal 


confer- 


cussion sessions; 


the ability of southern 


themselves without 


finance 


BANQUET SCENE: Facing microphone at speakers’ table is Roy C. Taylor, 
president-elect. Seated are Mrs. and Supt. W. Robert Gaines of Charles- 
ton; B. M. Edwards, main speaker; Walter R. Latapie, president; A. C. 
Hutson, A.S.B.O. president; Mrs. and Mr. John R. Montgomery, secretary- 


treasurer, and Executive 


Secretary Charles W. Foster of parent group. 


Conducted by 
Bernard R. Oosting 


aid; a business session which elected 
officers, heard committee reports, 
adopted resolutions, and changed the 
constitution to provide for larger repre- 
sentation on the board of directors. 
and visits to local 
schools took place. The Association 
of School Business Officials of the 
United States and Canada was repre- 
sented by its president, Andrew C. 
Hutson Jr., and by its executive secre- 
tary, Charles W. Foster. 


The usual tours 


CLOSE COOPERATION STRESSED 

“How can we, as a service group, 
bring about a better understanding 
between business managers and the 
various other units interested in edu- 
cation?” asked Walter R. Latapie, 
S.A.S.B.0. president, at the opening 
general session. Mr. Latapie, chief ac- 
countant for the Orleans Parish school 
board, New Orleans, had several sug- 
gestions to make. 

The foremost task of school busi- 
ness officials today, he said, is “to un- 
veil the mysteries of our operations 
to the other educational groups within 
our system. Teachers must be made 
to feel they are important cogs in the 
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OFFICERS: Seated, president, Wal- 
ter R. Latapie; president-elect, Roy 
C. Taylor. Standing, directors, Hen- 
ry M. Eubank, Fred E. Wells, L. O. 
Calhoun, and Harry S. Livengood; 
secretary-treasurer, Paul L. Franklin, 
and director, Jerry D. Wootan Jr. 
Not present for the picture were 
Jesse B. Myers, vice president-elect, 
and directors, H. G. Caudle, Sam- 
uel M. Alexander, Milton C. Hall, 
Richard G. Barnes, H. H. Turpen. 


machinery of the school budget, in its 
every phase, including the maintenance 
and construction sections. At the same 
time, business managers will have to 
listen to the problems of teaching 
groups in order to know whether their 
budgetary requests are justified.” 

But the “unveiling” process does not 
stop there, President Latapie explained. 
It must be expanded to include parent- 
teacher organizations, chambers of 
commerce, business and other groups 
—by meeting with them and furnish- 
ing them copies of the various reports 
supplied to the superintendent and the 
board of education. Attending regular 
meetings of these groups to keep mem- 
bers informed will help. “It’s going 
to be a long and tedious process,” Mr. 
Latapie warned, “but we have to do 
it to be able to serve the educational 
units and the community better.” 


SUGGESTS THREE STEPS 
The S.A.S.B.0. executive recom- 


mended that business officials take 
three steps: 

1. Urge more universities to offer 
school business 


members to 


extension courses in 
administration and for 
avail themselves of these courses. 

2. Prevail upon manufacturers to 
provide training for a better under- 
standing and better utilization of the 
products and machines they sell. 

3. Offer inservice training programs 
to prepare personnel for promotion 
from within the ranks. The depart- 
ment should continue to operate effi- 
ciently even in the absence of the busi- 
ness official, he said. 

“We as a business group exist to 
serve the other units that comprise 
our educational President 
Latapie concluded, “and we should 
strive to bring about a mutual under- 
standing of one another's problems.” 


system,’ 
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W. Robert Gaines, superintendent 
of Charleston city schools, welcomed 
the group and outlined briefly the his- 
tory of public education in the area. 

Crawford Greene, immediate past 


president of the association and busi- 


ness manager at Tampa, Fla., told 
members that it is up to those in the 
profession of school business manage- 
ment (“and it has, indeed, become a 
profession”) to help school business 
management “become one of the best 
—comparable to the profession of ad- 
ministration.” 


INTEGRATION NOT FORESEEN 

Jesse T. Anderson, state superintend- 
ent of education for South Carolina, 
related how, prior to 1951, provisions 
in that state's constitution for equal 
educational opportunities for all were 
not carried out. Since that time, how- 
ever, there have been complete reor- 
ganization and simplification of school 
districts, and an allocation of $173 
million for schoolhouse construction, 
of which $143 million has been com- 
pleted. 

“Our schools are on a segregated 
basis,” he said, “and will be for a long 
time, if we have public education.” 

Dr. Anderson spoke of the unusual 
Opportunities the business official has 
to serve as a public relations man. 
“The superintendent can talk his head 
off, but the business manager has the 
figures to prove what is needed and 
to demonstrate to the inquirer what 
he is getting for his money.” Legisla- 
tures are in need of information, he 
indicated. Too, maintaining good re- 
lations with press and radio will help 
create a better understanding, if not 
full cooperation, for school projects. 

Resolutions adopted by the confer- 
ence included an expression of appre- 


ciation and sympathy to members of 


the family of the late J. Wilbur Wolf, 
A.S.B.O. president who died just prior 
to the 1956 national convention; con- 
gratulations to Andrew C. Hutson Jr., 
current president of A.S.B.O., and a 
pledge to him of the full support of 
the regional body toward the growth 
and development of the parent asso- 
ciation; a vote of thanks to The Na- 
TION’S SCHOOLS for 
vancing the profession of school busi- 


its rOle “in ad- 


ness management” and for having a 


member of its editorial staff at the 
meetings; commendation to Charles 


W. Foster, A.S.B.O. 


tary, for the stimulation and encour- 


executive secre- 
agement provided to the Southeastern 
group; congratulations and a_ pledge 
of support to Crawford Greene as the 
new chairman of the accounting and 


finance research committee of the 
A.S.B.O. 

Although the business officials are 
vitally interested in the financing of 


their school resolution 


programs, no 
was offered on federal aid to educa- 
tion. Since policy is involved here, 
this subject was left to be discussed 
by the administrators. 

A committee recommended that the 
1959 convention be held in Asheville, 
N.C. This action is subject to ratifica 
The 


constitutional 


tion by next year's conference. 
committee urged a 
change permitting selection beyond 
one year in advance. Confirmed was 
the 1958 convention site: McAllister 
Hotel, Miami, Fla., some time in April 


VOTE LARGER BOARD 


Changes made in the constitution 
add the outgoing president to the list 
of officers and increase the number of 
board members from eight to 10, with 
each member state having representa- 
tion: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
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South Carolina, Tennessee 


and Virginia 


Carolina, 


The new system as explained by 
President Latapie will permit the of- 
ficers to concentrate on program and 
on interstate relations, with the direc- 
tors contacting membership in their 
states under the general direction of 
The 10 


directors, together with the five offi- 


the second vice president 


cers, comprise the executive committee. 


NAME NEW EXECUTIVES 


The new officers, who will take over 
on July 1, are: president, Roy C. Tay- 
lor, business manager, county schools, 
Greenville, S.C.; first vice president, 
Jesse B. Myers, director of purchases 


Louisville, Ky.: 


Mcl wen, as 


and contracts, second 
Vice president, Fred WwW 
sistant superintendent, Jackson, Miss.; 


Paul L. Franklin, 


a director of the asso 


secretary-treasurer, 
Meridian, Miss 
ciation since its inception, and Walter 
R. Latapie, who was the immediate 
past president 

The following five directors were 
elected to one-year terms: Alabama: 
H. G. Caudle, 
funds, Jefferson County schools, Bir- 
Samuel M. Alex- 


ander, Louisville; Louisiana: Milton (¢ 


custodian of school 


mingham; Kentucky: 


Hall, assistant superintendent, Quachita 


Parish schools, Monroe; North Caro 
Harry §S 


manager, Salisbury city schools; Sout/ 


lina: Livengood, business 


Carolina: Fred E. Wells, business man 
ager, Sumter city schools 

The following five directors were 
Florida: L. O 
Duval 
County schools, Jacksonville; Georgia: 
Jerry D. Wootan Jr., 


assistant, Fulton County schools, At- 


elected for two years 


Calhoun, director of finance, 


administrative 


lanta; Massissippi: Richard G. Barnes, 
finance supervisor, Jackson public 
schools; Tennessee: H. H. Turpen, as- 
sistant superintendent, Nashville city 
Eubank, 


director of accounting, Richmond pub- 


schools; Virginia: Henry M 


lic SC he 0ls 


INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT REPORTS 


At the Friday night banquet, Roy 
C. Taylor, first vice president (now 
president-elect), presided. Andrew C. 
Hutson Jr., first $.A.S.B.O. president, 
in 1951-52, and now president of the 
Association of School Offi- 
cials of the United States and Canada, 
brought greetings. Mr. Hutson, busi- 
ness manager at Knoxville, Tenn., re- 
ported that the Southeastern group is 
one of 28 state and regional organiza- 
tions, including the new Oklahoma 


Business 
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Jesse T. Anderson, state superin- 
tendent for South Carolina, de- 
scribed state’s vast program for 
schoolhouse construction since ma- 
jor overhauling and district reor- 
ganizations accomplished in 1951. 
init. The largest unit is California, 
with a membership of about 1000 
President Hutson reported that the 
accounting manual, which has been in 
the making for several years and 
which, after a fifth 
proved by the A.S.B.O. at its October 


meeting, would be off the press soon 


revision, Was ap- 


A student activities accounting hand- 
book also will be published. The cur- 
rent project of the A.S.B.O. account- 
ing and finance committee (under the 
leadership of Crawford Greene, who 
Joseph P. McElligott as 
is the preparation of a 


succeeded 
chairman ) 
property accounting manual, in co- 
operation with the U.S. Office of Edu- 
will be 


Regional meetings 


held to give members throughout the 


cation. 


country an Opportunity to examine the 
manuscript and to offer suggestions as 
was done for the uniform accounting 
handbook. 

Some 15,000 miles of 
October of last year, President Hutson 
had him that 
‘the pot is boiling over” insofar as 


travel since 


said, demonstrated to 


interest and activities of school busi- 
He found 


and 


ness officials are concerned 


this development “tremendous 
amazing.” 

“We are part of a big business, we 
are part of a big profession, we are 
part of a great cause, that of education. 
Let us lift our eyes from the statistical 
charts and look up to the challenges 
that are confronting us,” President 
Hutson declared in conclusion. 

President-Elect Taylor recognized 
the presence at the banquet of eight 
founding members, including Annie V. 


Massey, treasurer, Muscogee County 
school district, Columbus, Ga. Super- 
intendents present also were recognized 
by Mr. Taylor, who remarked that at- 
tendance at business officials’ meetings 
enables the administrator to appreciate 
some of the problems of business 
management. 


ADVISES AGAINST FEDERAL AID 


The principal banquet speaker was 
B. M. Edwards, president and chair- 
man of the board of directors, South 
Carolina National Bank, Columbia. He 
lamented the fact that business leader- 
ship among the younger men has de- 
clined from 15 per cent to the present 
6 per cent. The injection of more 
younger blood into the lifestream of 
the nation is needed, he said. 

On the subject of federal aid to 
Edwards was adamant 
that 


education, Mr 
Said he: “Let me 
the federal government doesn't have 


remind you 
anything it hasn’t received from you 
and me. Don’t let the federal govern- 
the schools of the South 
don’t need the federal 

Southern members were urged 


ment 
We 


ment 


run 
govern- 


tO remain true to their traditions. 


THE YEAR IN RETROSPECT 


At the Saturday morning business 
session Executive Secretary Charles W. 
Foster thanked the association for the 
leadership it had provided to A.S.B.O. 
Projects of the parent group to which 
Dr. Foster referred include the follow- 
ing: insurance research, which is to 
produce an additional sequence in the 
huge field of liability; maintenance and 


operation, of which a study is being 
made at Wayne State University, De- 
school- 


troit; management research; 
house construction; transportation; per- 
sonnel, and cafeteria management. The 

1956 
mailed 


164 page proceedings of the 
A.S.B.O. convention will be 
shortly. National is placing emphasis 
on building up additional regional 
and state organizations. 

Rayburn J. Fisher, chairman of the 
university contacts committee and as- 
sistant superintendent of Jefferson 
County schools in Birmingham, re- 
ported that the list of colleges offer- 
ing training in school business ad- 
ministration is increasing. He advised 
emphasis on short-term workshops and 
conferences as a further means of up- 
grading school business management. 
A special effort will be made to locate 
studies in this field already made by 
candidates for master’s and doctor's 
degrees but not published. This search 
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GUTH LIGHTING 


What gift could be of greater value to students than 


lighting that protects their normal vision? 


Their ability to see...to learn quickly and prepare for the 
future... their posture, health and happiness all depend greatly 


on proper classroom lighting. 


Actnow! Keep their future bright with sight-saving 
GUTH LIGHTING... developed especially for classrooms through 


more than a half-century of lighting experience. 


Write for detailed information on Guth School Lighting today. 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO. ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


thins in Lighting Frace 1g 0? 





might prove to be a major source of 
needed factual data, he asserted 

A project recommended for the suc 
cessor committee was the preparation 
of a guide for certification of school 
business officials, since state certifica 
tion, Dr 


matter of time. He stressed that it 


Fisher believes, 1S only a 


would be well to be ready with a 
guide for state officials who might be 


isking tor it 


MEMBERS COMPARE NOTES 


Topics for the six discussion groups 


were transportation, student body ex 


penditures, maintenance and opera- 
tion of plant, lunchrooms, purchasing, 
and planning and construction. Two 
discussion groups met concurrently. 
Transportation. At the first dis- 
cussion meeting Thursday forenoon, 
A. E. Houk, state coordinator of motor 
transport training, Alabama State De- 
partment of Education, and vocational 
instructor at the University of Ala- 
bama, discussed the selection, training 
and supervision of school bus drivers. 
Today every school bus has a trained 
driver. Only 9 per cent of school bus 
accidents are due to mechanical de- 


GEORGE STECK WON ITS REPUTATION 
IN THE SCHOOL OF HARD KNOCKS... 


You get more piano for your budget dollar when you specify a 


George Steck Style E. 


A century of experience has produced inexpensive answers to 
three questions every piano buyer asks... 


Tone production? George Steck’s 88-note scale, acoustics and 
action are comparable to a grand piano. Strings are as long as 


those on a 5’ 1” grand. 


Durability? Rugged, six-post back and heavy toe blocks with 


large ball-bearing, double 
treatment and ask for more. 


Siyling? This 45’’ model 


casters take youngsters’ 


rough 


(mahogany or light oak) blends 


handsomely with any decorating plan. 


Write today for this illustrated, specification-packed 
folder on George Steck Style E School Piano. 


George Steck 


Division of Aeolian American Corp. « East Rochester, N.Y. 


fects; the remainder of the risks are 
still largely human, Mr. Houk de- 
clared. He outlined a program for 
training and supervising drivers. The 
attitude of the driver at home is most 
important, for the way he has lived, 
he is going to live, and the manner in 
which he lives at home is the manner 
in which he will live at work, Mr. 
Houk believes. 

Joseph B. Duteil Jr., transportation 
manager of the Orleans Parish school 
board, New Orleans, said that under 
“fleet” may be included anything from 
buses to farm tractors. 

“IT cannot overemphasize the impor- 
tance of starting with a maintenance 
program at the beginning,” Mr. Duteil 
told the business officials. The “begin- 
ning” he suggested was reducing to 
writing such basic information as the 
weight of the loads, type of roads and 
terrain, traffic or operational environ- 
ments, space limitations, life expect- 
ancy of equipment, and the amount 
budgeted for a motor unit. With the 
foregoing figures compiled, a letter to 
three or four local equipment manu- 
facturers will result in the other tech- 
nical information needed to write in- 
telligent and competitive specifications 
for bus or vehicle purchasing. 

All “specs” prepared by the trans- 
portation manager should be reviewed 
by his staff, including those who will 
Operate and repair the units. Thus 
they become partners, and their im- 
proved attitude will prevent potential 
difficulties. Comparing experiences with 
other people in the transportation 
business also was recommended. “Grip- 
ing” should be encouraged since this 
may point up early situations that 
could lead to large expenses later on 

Leader of the panel on transportation 
was J. H. Bennett, supervisor of trans- 
portation, Baldwin County 
Bay Minette, Ala. 

Student Activity Accounting. This 
subject brought the convention to a 
high point. Whereas at the meeting a 
year ago the discussion on student 
activity expenditures was attended by 
fewer than 20 persons, this year it 
drew no less than 75. Presentations 
were made by Jerry D. Wootan Jr., 
Atlanta, a member of the AS.B.O. 
committee on the subject. 

A series of excerpts of articles on 
the handling of student activities fees, 
taken from various sources, including 
The NATION'S SCHOOLS, was pre- 
sented by L. O. Calhoun, Jacksonville. 

Leader of the panel on student body 
expenditures was William D. Chilton, 
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Schoolrooms should have ceilings! Schoolrooms can have 
fine, handsome acoustical ceilings free, when the school 
is roof-decked with Insulrock slabs. 


Insulrock Building Slabs provide an exposed acoustical 
ceiling without a penny of extra cost. 


Insulrock Slabs, laid easily, fast, and permanently as roof 
decking on steel, wood, or concrete framing, make a 
tough, strong, incombustible, insulated roof decking for 
all-weather protection. 


3 Exposed acoustical ceiling provided by Insulrock Roof Deck 


The other side—the side of the Insulrock Slabs seen from ng (Bulb-Tee on steel framing)—East Williston Junior-Senior 
a igh School, East Williston, Long Isla N 
inside the schoolrooms—makes a random-texture, good- oo 7 Sen ane Cet Se 


looking acoustical ceiling... 
Off-white, reflecting more light, reducing illumination See your Sweet's or ask 

osts . . . sound-absorbing, trapping up to 80% o - 
costs ound-absorbing, trapping up 0% of effi INCHUIM -Telelalelel V1-7-N <1 
ciency-robbing room noises that reach the thousands of 
air pockets honeycombing the tightly packed wood fibers 
pressure-bonded with portland cement to form Insulrock 

Plants: LINDEN, NEW JERSEY 


Building Slabs. 
‘ ; : RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
One material, one operation, two jobs! 
NORTH JUDSON, INDIANA 


Sales Office: EAST RUTHERFORD, 
NEW JERSEY 


Insulrock insures other economies, too. It can be applied 
all year. It’s easy to handle. Its savings stretch school dol- 
lars and provide schoolroom expansion without expan- i 

ph lat-ielige) ly 
sion of building budgets. oh, by vA 
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Use Beseler’s VU-LYTE II to get large, 
bright, clear pictures before your students. 
The VU-LYTE II is the brightest Opaque 


Projector ever made! 





PICTURES ARE POWERFUL! USE 
PICTURES TO SHOW WHAT YOU SAY! 


Do you know how much an Opaque Projector 

can assist you? 

Do you know how very simple it is to operate? 

Would you like to try an Opaque Projector? 

(There's no obligation whatever.) 

Simply write for a Free Demonstration, 

to be given at your convenience. We'll also 

send the illustrated brochure 

“Turn Teaching Into Learning”. 
CHARLES 


Beaker 


COMPANY 
11th & Hollywood 
East Orange, New Jersey 








assistant superintendent of schools at 
Louisville, Ky. 

Maintenance and Operation of 
Plant. Nathan M. Patterson, super- 
visor of special services, Muscogee 
County school district, Columbia, Ga., 
said that if the housekeeping program 
is well planned around trained _per- 
sonnel in each building, expensive 
maintenance can be delayed. Illustrat- 
ing, he said: “A cut on a column, 
desk or gym bleacher seems to be an 
invitation to the next boy with a new 
knife to do the same thing. The longer 
a flaw remains in evidence, the more 
abuse the facility will receive.” 

A school that reports glass break- 
age promptly will have more replace- 
ment orders but a lower mainte- 
nance cost at the end of the year, Mr. 
Patterson stressed. This is true be- 
cause it is cheaper to repair two 
glass windows four times a month than 
to go to the school once a month and 
spend several days replacing 40 or 
50 glasses, the destruction of which 
resulted from the invitation offered 
by the first broken window. 

At any time school people and in- 
terested taxpayers should be able to 
learn the unit cost of maintaining each 
school as a basis of future planning, 
Mr. Patterson stated. Major repairs 
should be classified and reported by 
the month so that school officials can 
note the amount that is being spent 
because of vandalism, equipment fail- 
ure, fuel consumed, and other needed 
repairs for each school. Unless these 
facts are firmly established, Mr. Patter- 
son indicated, only a few persons will 
be able to evaluate the worth of build- 
ings and very few will be in a posi- 
tion to help reduce cost. 

T. O. Hotard Jr., superintendent of 
maintenance, Orleans Parish school 
board, New Orleans, told of his four 
years’ experience in using a manual 
for custodial services. His manual pro- 
vides ready information on various 
problems as they arise. It is in loose- 
leaf form so that revisions in the text 
can be made and additions inserted. 
The results have been astounding, he 
reported. Its use as a text for inservice 
training has resulted in cleaner and 
more attractive buildings, lower main- 
tenance cost, better public relations, 
and satisfied custodians who know 
their job. 

William Pitcher, superintendent, St. 
Tammany Parish school board, Coving- 
ton, La., reported how use of surplus 
property purchases had reduced costs 
in a major way. He urged business 
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HERE’S WHAT YOU NEED WHEN 
PLANNING A GYMNASIUM 


New, improved Universal 
calculator shows how to plan 
maximum balcony seating with 
minimum ceiling height and estab- 
lish ideal sight line; enables you 
to reduce tota/ gymnasium cubage 
... Make big savings on build- 
ing and heating costs 











Also figures seating capacity 
per gym size...or vice versa 


Designed by Universal,engimeers after 

years of on-the-job experiengé, this new, 

improved calculator will give you the proper 

balcony height for ideal seatrhg sight line in 

relation to main floor seating. At the same time, it 
shows how good planning can feduce ceiling height 

to a practical minimum... for big savings in both 
_building-and heating eosts. This valuable calculator 
also figures seating capacities in relation to gym sizes, 
has “eo”, %” and 4” scales as well as a standard rule... 
plus handy eraser shields. Send coupon today for as many 
as you can use. No cost or obligation, 
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UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO, =“*"" 


Champaign, Illinois Organization 





I would like —_____ (how many ) of your 


improved calculators which can be used to advan- Address 





tage in planning a new gym. This request involves 
absolutely no cost or obligation to me. City. 
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officials and administrators to look in- 
to potential savings to schools under 
the War Surplus Act. Information can 
be obtained from the state department 
of education 

for the panel on mainte- 
Don Pierret, chief cus- 


Leader 
nance was T 
todian, board of public instruction, 


Pinellas County schools, Clearwater, 
Fla 

School Lunchrooms. Harold T. 
Porter, business manager, Orleans Par- 
ish school board, New Orleans, dis- 
business official's 


C ussed the school 


responsibility to the lunch program 


In most the school lunch 
program is primarily a service Opera- 
tion, but even as now operated, the 
speaker believes, it contributes to the 
educational program by providing a 


necessary service to the child, whether 


systems 


he learns anything directly from the 
process Or not 

The 
lunchroom management are building 
a competent staff, helping it to func- 
activities 


functions of 


most important 


tion and coordinating its 
with those of the other departments, 
interpreting the program to others, 


and encouraging the use of lunch 


Bishop Robert J. Armstrong High School, Sacramento, California 


Harry J. Devine, A.1.A,, Architect 


Locker Protection 


Outside corridors are among the 
features of this beautifully modern, 
two-story brick and concrete high 
school. Dudley locks were specified 
by the architect. 

Gymnasium lockers are protected 
by 630 master-keyed P-570 Pad- 
locks. The “home’”’ lockers for 
students and teachers use 872 built- 
in, master-keyed 8-540 Locks. Both 
series of locks are keyed to the same 
master key and combinations are re- 
corded in the Dudley Master Chart. 


by DUDLEY 


Locker 
Problems ? 


Ask the man 
from Dudley 


The Dudley representative in your 
area will gladly work with you to 
solve problems of locker admini- 
stration and control. This expert 
counsel is an exclusive Dudley 
service, available to you without 
cost or obligation of any kind. 


$-540 
Master-Keyed 
Built-in Lock 


Fits all locker piercings. 
Quick combination change 
with special reset key. 


The DUDLEY 


Master Key 


Can't be duplicated 
on ordinary key making 


Master-Keyed 

Combination Padlock 
Finest of all master-keyed pad- 
locks. Cast aluminum case, extra 
heavy steel shackle. Self-locking. 
Rotating dial. 


machines. 


DUDLEY 


Lock 
Corporation 


Dept. 610, Crystal Lake, Illinois 


staff and facilities for instructional 
purposes, Mr. {Mr. 
Porter's article, along with comments 


by the editor, will appear in a subse- 


Porter declared. 


quent issue. } 

Desirable goals of the cafeteria de- 
partment were spelled out by Rosa 
Spearman, director of school lunch- 
rooms, Charlotte, N.C. Pupils are learn- 
ing good social practices, appreciat 
ing esthetic surroundings, practicing 
good citizenship, understanding sani- 
tary aspects of food service, and de- 
veloping desirable work habits, she 
maintained. 

Both parents and teachers influence 
the child in his eating habits and his 
attitudes toward food: the human ele- 
ment is the most important aspect of 
making the school lunch work, Miss 
The challenge to 
their leader- 


Spearman said 
S.A.S.B.0. members in 
ship position, she added, is attaining 
the best possible school lunch program 
by commending the staff on progress 
made and at the same time stimulating 
them to improvement in those areas 
that seem weakest. 

Leader of the panel on lunchrooms 
was R. D. Barksdale, assistant busi- 
ness manager, Meridian public schools, 
Meridian, Miss. 

Purchasing. Five good purchasing 
and warehousing practices were listed 
by Monroe Melton, director of pur- 
chases, supplies and equipment, board 
of public instruction, Dade County, 
Florida. These were: survey, compari- 
son and selection, programming, organ- 
izing, scheduling, and setting up the 
warehouse as a receiving and distribu- 
tion center. 

Selection 
the basis of favoritism or response to 
pressure groups but on the basis of 


should not be made on 


surveying to discover actual needs from 
an educational point of view, Mr. 
Melton advised. Proper programming 
will determine whether the work can 
be done in one, two or three years. 
Organization is the vehicle with which 
the program is carried out. Proper 
scheduling involves such things as the 
economic advantages of out-of-season 
buying. 

Raymond R. Burch, purchasing 
agent, Fulton County Board of Edu- 
cation, Georgia, urged as desirable 
these procedures in bid taking and 
award letting: Specifications should be 
prepared jointly by the purchasing 
agent and the using department. 
Thought should be given to the prob- 
able items that will be submitted; care- 
ful study should be made of the quality 
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Vj MANNTAINEER 


in your picture 


to make maintenance 


DOLLARS GO FARTHER 


H. G. “Mike” Heller 
One of Many Second Generation Hillyard Maintaineers 
“He brings 50 years’ experience to your floor maintenance problems.” 


“Young Mike” Heller has been a Hillyard 
Maintaineer for the past 7 years. When 
he surveys a floor and recommends res- 
toration, treatment, or maintenance — 


with the authority of his own 
intensive Hillyard training, and job ex- 
perience as Floor Maintenance Specialist. 


on the experience of the en- 
tire Hillyard organization, accumulated 
during a half century of service and lead- 
ership. 


experience with the more than 
150 other Hillyard Maintaineers, sta- 
tioned in other cities of the U.S. A. 


from the 
experience of his father, M. G. Heller 
(‘Mike Senior’), who has a distinguished 
record of nearly 20 years as a Hillyard 
Maintaineer! 


‘eS 


LLYARD PLAN CAN >. 
\ 
REAL LABOR SAVIN 

The few cents extra you pay for t top- 
grade Hillyard materials will be the 
most profitable investment you ever 
made. The extra wear and extra 
quality in these materials make pos- 
sible Hillyard streamlined floor treat- 
ment methods and short cuts, which can re- 
duce your floor maintenance labor as much 
as 50%. For example, you can: 

the whole operation of rinsing with 
Hillyard Super Shine-All neutral chemical 
cleaner. 

3 waxings out of 4 (required by inferior 
products) with Hillyard Super Hil-Brite 100% 
Carnauba Wax. 

extra slip-resistance and ease of mainte- 
nance with Hillyard Super Hilco-Lustre floor 
polish and renewer. 

frequent stripping and refinishing of 
wood floors with Hillyard Wood Finishes 
they have an abrasion index as high as 3 times 
that of other products on the market. 

all need for waxing terrazzo and concrete 
with Hillyard Super Onex-Seal. 


SAVE PENNIES IN MATERIALS—WHEN YOU CAN SAVE DOLLARS IN LABOR? 


On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll 


Pew SSA 
HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Please have your nearby Hillyard Maintaineer show 
me how I can save real money on floor care. 
Name Title 
Institution 


Address 


City 


St. 


Records show that 93c of 
every floor maintenance 
dollar goes for labor—here is 
your big chance to cut floor 
maintenance costs! 

Use Hillyard Products 
Approved by Flooring 
Manufacturers and 


— 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 
Joseph, Mo. 














Provide the Very Ultimate 
in Sanitary Food Storage 


HERRICK Stainless Steel Refrigerators contribute an important 
“Plus” to overall kitchen cleanliness. Inside and out, mirror- 
smooth surfaces resist dirt and stains . . . wipe sparkling clean 
with a damp cloth. Open edges and corners are eliminated. 
Correct temperature and humidity prevent food spoilage. You 
can depend on HERRICK. Write for name of nearest supplier. 


*Also available with white enamel finish 


















HERRICK MODEL SS40B 
Self Contained Reach-in 


HERRICK manufactures a complete line of: 





Reach-In Remote Walk-in 
Refrigerators Freezers Coolers 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY * Waterloo, lowa 


Dept. N Commercial Refrigerator Division 
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HERRICK Stainless Steel is 
Impervious to Food Acids 


Solid 20-ga., type 18-8 with permanently beauti- 
ful No. 4 polish. Won’t crack, chip or peel. 


EASY TO MAINTAIN 


e All surfaces, including door fronts and interior 
liner, have smooth, rounded corners. 


¢ Door liners are one piece construction. 
¢ No open edges or dirt-catching corners. 
e Breaker strips have tight plastic seal. 

¢ Shelves are removable for cleaning. 


¢ Drain trap is easily flushed out. 


7-—— Typical Installations — 
HERRICK Refrigerators are 
Performance-Proved at: 


| 

| University of Chicago, 

| Chicago, Illinois 

| Alexander Hamilton Jr. High School, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

| Seven Holy Founders School, 

| St. Louis, Missouri 

| Barrington High School, 

l Mt. Prospect, Illinois 


Hurst Euless High School, 
Hurst, Texas 


Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas 


Hayden Residence Hall, 
New York, New York 
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of the items so that requirements will 
be met exactly 

In the preparation of the bid forms, 
said Mr. Burch, ample time should be 
given bidders to prepare the quotation 
Also, the bid forms should state 
whether alternate bids will be consid- 
ered. Often it is desired to prepare 
forms so that purchases may be made 
without requesting new bids. This 
can be done, the speaker said, by add- 
ing a clause similar to the following 
“The board of education reserves the 
right to offer to buy during the current 


school term additional quantities of 


SPOTLIGHTS 


FILL A 


SCHOOL’S NEEDS 
Best 


They‘re acclaimed by student 
operators everywhere. Ask for 
a free demonstration on your 
next show, concert, play, dance 
or special event. 


To reduce the size of the spot 
of the ordinary spotlight, you 
must mask out, or iris down, 
part of the light beam, thus 
wasting much of the light you 
are paying for 


But when you have a spotlight 
with a single control two-ele- 
ment variable focal length ob- 
jective lens system—an exclu- 


the foregoing items at the prices 
which are quoted.” 

While vendors are always willing to 
increase the quantity over the amount 
asked for, purchasing larger quantities 
in the first place might bring the cost 
down. The time and date when bids 
were opened and read should be noted 
on the form 

If it is known that persons in a 
department will not be too happy with 
a certain item, the purchasing agent 
should inform the bidder of the ob- 
jection to his product and the possi- 
bility that this will not be purchased, 





| 


UE ay Vice) 7 vile 
ARC SPOTLIGHTS 


for projecting a powerful, snow-white 
light in large auditoriums. 


sive feature of Strong spotlights—the brilliance of the spot actually increases as it is 


reduced in size. 


Strong spotlights give you a sharp edged spot from head to flood. 


There is a fast operating 6-slide color boomerang, and a horizontal masking control 


which angles 45° 


in either direction. Mounted on casters for easy portability. 





THE STRONG ras pubes ws CORPORATION 


Please send free brochures and prices on Strong ( 


’ 
| 
| 52 City Park Avenue 
| 
| 


( ) Super-Trouper. ( 
NAME___ 
SCHOOL 


| 

| 

| 

; STREET___ 
| CITY & STATE. 
| 

' 


Toledo 1, Ohio 


) Trouper; ( 


| 
| 
| 
) Trouperette; | 
) Please arrange a demonstration on the Trouperette. 
| 
| 
1 


— 


A SUBSIDIARY OF \ 1 
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even though he may be the low bidder 
Thus, Mr. Burch has found, embarrass- 
ment can be avoided. 

The purchasing agent is the liaison 
person between the school system and 
business leaders in the community and 
large taxpayers. Both the ones favored 
with orders and those not so favored 
must feel that they have been given 
proper consideration. Within the school 
family good relations can be main- 
tained by inviting the users, depart- 
ment heads, and teachers to help make 
purchasing decisions affecting their 
departments, Mr. Burch concluded. 

The suppliers’ point of view on 
purchasing was outlined by Fred N. 
Slygh, representative of a seating com- 
pany in Atlanta. 

Seasonal aspects of purchasing are 
important, Mr. Slygh said. More than 
47 per cent of shipments of school 
products of one plant are made dur- 
ing the third quarter, while less than 
11 per cent are made during the first 
quarter of the year. To relieve the 
production struggle and rush delivery 
service, orders should be released for 
shipment at the earliest possible mo- 
ment so that they won't get caught 
in the last minute traffic jam, Mr 
Slygh counseled. 

A school supply distributor who is 
properly serving the field must carry 
in stock about 5500 items (including 
various sizes and colors) purchased 
from 300 to 350 manufacturers, the 
speaker stated. The dealers’ represen- 
tatives are willing to help schoolmen 
in many ways. For a further exposi- 
tion of the manner in which vendors 
can assist educators, Mr. Slygh recom- 
mended the reading of the article, 
“How to Establish Usable Purchasing 
Standards,” by Ralph E. Elliott, in 
the March issue of The NATION'S 
SCHOOLS. 

Leader for the purchasing panel was 
Jesse B. Myers, Louisville. 

Schoolhouse Planning and Con- 
struction. Educational goals for school- 
house planning were discussed by R. H. 
Hughey, director of operations and 
supplies, Greenville County 
Greenville, S.C. In attempting to close 
the classroom gap of 300,000 needed 
teaching stations, planners must meet 
physical needs so that pupils can re- 
spond normally to learning processes, 
Mr. Hughey declared. The goals of 
education must be supported by the 
right kind of schoolhouse planning. 
Ventilation, lighting and hearing con- 
ditions should meet the physical needs 
Space and facilities must 


schools, 


of the child. 
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he bee 
Shylite Gites 


FOR PLASTIC DOME AND 
GLASS BLOCK SKYLITES 


Efficient units for standard vertical windows have long 
been available for use in visual education. Now there's 
an efficient unit for controlling and restricting the flow 
of outdoor light from skylites! 


It's the Mackin Skylite Room Darkener . . . simple-engi- 
neered, economical, surprisingly easy to install. 


The Darkener is usable with Glass Block skylites, Plastic 
Dome skylites—nearly every type of overhead window 
device. 


The Mackin Skylite Room Darkener consists of a simple 
series of interlocking panels, set in a deeply grooved 
track. When closed, there's a tightly-fitting overlap at 
the center of the unit. 


Manufactured by the makers of the famous Mackin Visual 
Education Room Darkening Blinds. 


Mackin Skylite Darkeners meet the performance stand- 
ards set by the Department of Audio Visual Instruction of 
the National Education Association. Fully guaranteed. 


UNCOMPLICATED CONSTRUCTION 
... ASSURES YEARS OF 
TROUBLE FREE USE! 


WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY! 


Please send complete details on Skylite Darkener 
NAME 


SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 


ian blind co. 
, illinois 
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Ik you are using slow, tiresome 


mop-and-pail methods, or 


IF your present machines cause headaches by 


poor work or frequent breakdowns... 


switch to AMERICAN Floor-Kings, Vac-Kings! 


The Lincoln Auto Scrubber 
.. . for completely automatic 
floor cleaning, does five ioba: 


spreads solution, ~ 
i 
ass 


scrubs, rinses, 


picks up, dries. @ 
Five models for all aS 
floor sizes. = #0 


s 
ro - 


AMERICAN 


548 So. St. Clair St., Toledo 3, Ohio 


PERFORMANCE PROVED MAINTENANCE MACHINES + 


100 


You can make floor cleaning easier for the 
custodian, improve over-all sanitation, and lower 
costs for management in one simple step: put 
American Floor Machines and Vacs on your job! 
Performance of these modern versatile 
machines will enable you to clean more and 
clean faster! Complete range of models with 
years-ahead features and American dependability 
for any job, any budget. Rotary-type, 13’’ to 
23” brush sizes, 1/3 to 1-1/2 H.P.; Vacuums: 
from 3 to 55 gallons, wet or dry pick-up. Dozens 
of job-tested attachments for floors, rugs, 
off-floor cleaning. Ask for free demonstration 

on your job. Write for illustrated brochure 

on complete line of American floor maintenance 
machines and vacuums. 


SALES AND SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


permit desirable individual experiences 
for him. In the high school especially, 
the speaker said, the student must not 
be allowed to become an abstraction. 
Community requirements also need to 
be recognized in the planning. 


DESCRIBES COOPERATIVE PLANNING 

How a school building can be 
planned cooperatively for functional 
use was explained in considerable de- 
tail by W. Broadus Southerlin, super- 
visor, school plant services, South Caro- 
lina State Educational Finance Com- 
mission, Columbia. 

During the past three or four dec- 
ades it has been increasingly difficult 
to provide financial support for the 
services the communities think essen- 
tial to the public schools, Mr. Souther- 
lin observed. For this reason, every 
means of economy must be diligently 
pursued. Each service must be evalu- 
ated in terms of its ultimate goal, and 
space must be utilized to the greatest 
possible extent. At the same time, the 
deletion of any one of the three basic 
functions—educational, environmental 
and esthetic—will result in inadequate 
buildings, Mr. Southerlin said. Care- 
ful and diligent study must be made 
of all factors that may influence the 
child in his educational experiences 
in or about the building. 

Mr. Southerlin believes that it may 
be wise to consider a committee of 
high school students to assist in deter- 
mining the needs of the school, espe- 
cially with reference to facilities pro- 
vided for the student council, student 
union, cafeteria, newspaper and year- 
book rooms. He referred to the excel- 
lent results experienced from the work 
of a teachers’ planning committee at 
Kenosha, Wis., described in the March 
issue of The NATION’S SCHOOLS, At 
Spartanburg, S.C., satisfactory results 
were achieved from the use of student 
body and faculty committees, it was 
stated. 

All recommendations made should 
be written out and sketched out, no 
matter how crudely, so they can be 
translated into adequate plan speci- 
fications by the architect, Mr. Souther- 
lin declared. 

Best results are obtained from com- 
mittee work if the advisory nature of 
the group is emphasized at the outset; 
if architectural terms and symbols are 
explained in detail to every member, 
if it is emphasized that all ideas pro- 
posed by the committee may not be 
incorporated in the final plans, and if 
changes made in recommendations are 
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ROOM TO GROW IN 


You can solve school space problems 
with attractive low-cost 
Stran-Steel buildings 
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Now Stran-Steel buildings and architec- 
tural products bring you features that 
allow you to build attractive, durable 
school facilities economically. Here are 
just a few examples: 


Appearance. New Stran-Satin walls have a 
soft, eye-appealing luster that enhances 
any style of architecture. And they blend 
beautifully with other materials such as 
brick, stone or glass. 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
Detroit 29, Michigan «+ Division of 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Here's where to get more information: 


Atlanta 3, Ga., 206 Volunteer Bidg.; Chicago 6, tll., 205 W. 
Wacker Dr.; Cleveland 16, Ohio, 20950 Center Ridge Rd.; 
Detroit 29, Mich., Tecumseh Rd.; Houston 5, Texas, 2444 
Times Bivd.; Kansas City, Mo., 6 East | 1th St.; Minneapolis 4, 
Minn., 708 S. 10th St.; New York 17, N.Y., 405 Lexington 
Ave.; San Francisco 3, Cal., 1707 Central Tower Bidg.; 
Washington 6, D. C., 1025 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 


Low Cost. Original cost of Stran-Steel 
buildings is low, compared with other 
types of buildings. You’ll save on con- 
struction costs, too. Pre-engineered for less 
site-fabrication, your Stran-Steel build- 
ings go up in weeks instead of months. 


Durability. All-steel Stran-Steel buildings, 
joists, studs, columns and beams stay 
strong and maintenance-free for many 
years. And insurance rates are lower, too. 


Adaptability. Column-free interior space 
gives complete flexibility in the use of 
your building. You can partition it into 
classrooms, or you may leave it open for 
an auditorium or gymnasium. 


Ask your architect about Stran-Steel build- 
ings and architectural products for your 
school’s construction program. They are 
readily available from a dealer near you. 


Please send me your new Buildings Catalog. 


Please have your representative contact me. 


57-SS-21A 





ATTENTION 
MINNEAPOLIS! 
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Twin Citian rubs 

Mr. Entropy* out — 
stops steam waste with 
SELECTOTHERM 


Around Minneapolis, Ed Uhl, 128 South 
Tenth Street, is the No. 1 exterminator 
of steam waste in schools and other 
buildings where boilers are used for 
steam heating. 
He does it with SELECTOTHERM, the 
high-vacuum heating system that auto- 
matically provides steam at the proper 
pressure and temperature for perfect 
comfort. Installation records show that 
SELECTOTHERM cuts the fuel bill 19% 
or more—enough to pay for the system 
within five years! 
SELECTOTHERM applies the control 
directly to the boiler, adds to the effec- 
tiveness of unit ventilators and individual 
room control. Get the whole story. If 
you're from the Twin City area, call Ed 
at Uhl Company, Inc. (FEderal 3-7247). 
If not, write for fact-filled SELECTO- 
THERM booklet, Boiler Room Ballad. 
Mr. Entropy represents the heat that 
is produced but unavailable for use. 


SELECTOTHERM 


HEATING CONTROL SYSTEM R 


A product of Illinois Engineering Co. 
Division of American Air Filter Co., Inc. 
2035 South Racine Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois 
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discussed fully with those who made 
them. 

The most functional building will 
result, Mr. Southerlin concluded, when 
administrators, teachers, custodians and 
community leaders weave their ideals 
into a coordinated plan from which 
a final plan can be developed by the 
architect with the least wasted space. 

Leader of the schoolhouse construc- 
tion panel was Kenneth W. Tidwell, 
director of accounting, Davidson Coun- 
ty schools, Nashville, Tenn. 

Questions and Answers. Following 
each of the 13 papers presented at the 
six panel discussion meetings there 
was audience participation. This 
brought out, among other points, the 
following: 

A school bus actually is a rolling 
classroom; school opens when the 
wheels of the bus start turning, re- 
gardless of the time. Thus the prin- 
cipal of the school always is in charge. 
Women drivers, who spend the re- 
mainder of their time in the lunch- 
room or in other employment at the 
school, have proved efficient. Often 
they have fewer disciplinary problems 
and follow suggestions with minds 
more open. 

It was considered best by some that 
business managers take the lead in 
bringing student activities accounting 
under the district, rather than to await 
the passing of legislation. Yet in in- 
stances there may be advantages in 
keeping some of the activities outside 
of the over-all financial system. 

The auditor must be diligent, and 
occasionally hard-boiled. His job is to 
keep the records straight, to put the 
administration on notice regarding un- 
favorable situations, and to pass the 
responsibility for follow-up higher up. 

In Alabama the state supervisor of 
accounting visits schools just as do 
classroom supervisors. 

Few schools seem to have a central 
system to which monies from student 
activities at the individual schools are 
physically delivered, as is the case in 
one area. When adequate records are 
not maintained, whether required by 
law or not, someone's scalp eventually 
will go. 

Investigation should be made of the 
comparative cost of performance and 
position bonds, in the interest of maxi- 
mum coverage at the lowest cost. 

Requirements of departments of 
health in various areas and states seem 
to vary considerably. Classroom food 
service is not permitted in some south- 
ern states because windows are not 


screened. Use of a central kitchen, 
with transportation of both hot and 
cold food on trucks with hydraulic 
lifts, helps meet the situation where a 
kitchen at the individual school is not 
economically feasible. 

In new subdivisions, land should be 
set aside specifically for school pur- 
poses, the exact spot being identified 
before streets and utilities are put in. 
If this plan is followed, even ground 
that is unsuitable for residential con- 
struction may be made acceptable for 
school purposes, because grading can 
be done and other improvements made 
at considerably lower costs than if they 
have to be done after the streets are 
in. School people should keep close 
to the city planning commission. In 
some cities the school system is repre- 
sented on the commission. 

Any buildings erected today should 
be flexible enough to provide for 
future use of TV, with the coaxial 
cable in place. Prefabricated materials 
in certain instances provide consider- 
able savings. If the 12 month school 
year ever is adopted, air conditioning 
will be necessary, so its possible in- 
stallation at a later date should be kept 
in mind in today’s planning. Archi- 
tects’ fees range from a flat 5 per cent 
to a 6 per cent maximum on a markup 
basis. 

It is well to let the teachers buy 
small quantities of filmstrip. Funds for 
replacing equipment, such as globes 
and charts, in some instances seem to 
be rather limited. Some books can 
be bought just as cheaply from the 
distributor as from the publisher, when 
cost of keeping records is considered. 


FREE-FOR-ALL SOLUTIONS 

What was described by the program 
planners as “a three-ring circus with 
eight acts” turned out to be eight 
Thursday night round tables. There 
were no formal papers, but two mem- 
bers were on hand at each of the prob- 
lem groups to direct discussion on an 
informal basis. Participants could get 
answers tO pressing questions. 

Round table leaders, aside from offi- 
cers, directors, committee chairmen 
and those already named, included the 
following: Edward R. Holley and 
E. H. Moldenhauer, Atlanta; Mary P. 
Collins, Baton Rouge, La.; Norman J. 
Aaron, 1954-55 president of $.A.S.B.0., 
Birmingham; C. L. Perry, Shreveport, 
La., and J. H. Bennett, Bay Minnette, 
Ala., who served also as chairman of 
the auditing committee and as a mem- 
ber of the transportation committee. 
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Cafeteria of the Frontier Central School, Hamburg, New York, showing sound conditioning ceiling installation of Acousti-Celotex Stand- 
ard Perforated Cane Fiber Tile, 24” x 24”. Architect: Earl Martin, Buffalo. Acousti-Celotex Contractor: Collum Acoustical Corp. 





The Modern School is a Q U | El School 


In the school treated with Acousti-Celotex Sound of quiet that benefits faculty and students alike. Sound- 


Cenditioning, a new environment of improved teach- absorbing ceilings of Acousti-Celotex Tile check noise 
ing and learning efficiency is achieved. Gone are the in classrooms, corridors, gymnasiums, auditoriums, 
annoying echoes and re-echoes of unwanted sounds— cafeterias. Mail Coupon Today for a free analysis of 
the distracting noises in halls and rooms that are a the noise and acoustical problems in your school, 


part of daily school routine. Instead, an atmosphere _ plus free booklet. 


ee ee 
MAIL NOW! 
The Celotex Corporation, Dept. M-67 


COUSTI om ELOTEX : 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
Without cost or obligation, please send me the Acousti-Celotex 


Sound Conditioning Survey Chart, and your booklet, “Sound 








Conditioning for Schools and Colleges.”’ 
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Products to Meet Every Sound Conditioning Problem. . . Every Building Code Address 
The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois cit 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec y 
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~ AUDIO=VISUAL 


Conducted by Walter A. Wittich 








INSTRUCTION AND FACILITIES 


In new center at Wisconsin State College 


Teachers Practice A-V Technics 


V. B. RASMUSEN and MARY H. HEBBERD 


Coordinator of Audio-Visual Education and Public Relations Chairman, Respectively 


” THIS day of increasing demands 

on the teacher, it is imperative that 
teacher training institutions fully in- 
vestigate new methods and technics in 
improvement of instruction, In 
this spirit a modern audio-visual meth- 


the 
ods and instruction center has been 
created at Wisconsin State College. 

The center is designed to meet two 
primary needs: instruction to students 
in the methods and materials of audio- 
visual teaching, and service to the fac- 
ulty as they use audio-visual tools in 
their campus teaching 

The pioneering work of the last dec- 
ade in audio-visual education by Prof. 
Ernest Gershon is being carried on at 


the new center, which serves as a clear- 
inghouse of information for students 
and faculty. It is a central office from 
which 16mm. sound projectors, opaque 
projectors, filmstrip projectors, and 
other audio-visual equipment are dis- 
tributed. It provides trained operators 
to assist faculty in classroom use of 
audio-visual equipment and materials, 
and, more important, provides assist- 
ance in carrying on laboratory and 
classroom instruction to students en- 
rolled in a basic audio-visual course. 
More than two-thirds of all the stu- 
dents in the college are enrolled in 
teacher education and are able to take 
advantage of this A-V course. 





An audio-visual center is a serv- 
ice center. Its primary purpose is 
im provement of instruction. It 1s 
a pool of materials and equip- 
ment. It is a source of technical 
assistance. Itis aclearin ghouse for 
audio-visual problems and their 
solutions. Of what should it con- 


sist? How should it be organized 


Rexford S. Mitchell 


to contribute most to the efficient 

use of instructional resources? To what degree does 
centralization promote economy and efficient utiliza- 
tion? Is there a point where centralization ceases to 
serve these purposes? This article describing the new 
audio-visual center at Wisconsin State College indi- 
cates our answers to these questions. 


—Rexford S. Mitchell 


President, Wisconsin State College 





The coordinator of the center super- 
vises campus use of audio-visual ma- 
terials and teaches classes in audio- 
visual education during the academic 
year. During the summer he offers a 
similar course for teachers returning 
to the campus to continue their pro- 
fessional work. 

Both courses include an introduc- 
tion to the scientific aids to teaching, 
including use of equipment and prep- 
aration of instructional devices such 
as flannel boards, bulletin boards, slides, 
chalkboards and graphs. The over-all 
goal of the course is to develop in 
students a basic philosophy founded 
upon the principles of selection and 
preview, class preparation, satisfactory 
conditions, and effective follow-up. 

The La Crosse A-V center occupies 
7100 square feet of floor space, added 
as a wing to the Florence Wing Li- 
brary. The area includes a workroom, 
a group listening room, a sound studio, 
three individual listening rooms, an 
office, a service room, a darkroom, 
projection booth, a 200 seat lecture 
room, and an exhibit lobby. 

Built-in cupboards and work space 
line two walls of the workroom. The 
workroom is the focal point of the 
center, and all rooms adjoin it except 
two small listening rooms. An adjunct 
is the projection booth, where two pro- 
jectors are movnted on specially de- 
signed tables. The tables have drop 
leaves and were built by a member of 
the maintenance staff, to fit the space. 
Table top will hold a turntable. 

The small listening rooms are avail- 
able for students or faculty using lan- 
guage records and reading accelerators, 
or even for previewing films or slides, 
if other space is in use. 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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*John E. Artop of Artopoeus-Smith Company, Northern Ohio representatives, one of Smithcraft's nationwide sales-engineer organization. 
Whether he’s in a classroom to check the level of illumination or at a school board meeting to explain the newest development in 


lighting, the man from Smithcraft can be an important and helpful factor in your school planning. He's ready at any time to work 


with you .. . and you'll find his experience in school lighting invaluable to you and your associates. 
eee aildther NEW 
Smithenaft \uminaire 


EXECUTIVE 


a new very wide and shallow all-steel 
fluorescent unit with self illuminated sides 


Only 342” deep, Smithcraft's new EXECUTIVE solves the problem of lighting low-ceiling classrooms. It offers a soft, eye-pleasing 
overall appearance, with the metal sides illuminated by light from the fixture itself to minimize contrast. The rigid louver provides 


effective shielding of 30° crosswise, 45° lengthwise. Available in 4’ and 8’ lengths, for 2 or 4 Rapid-Start or Slimline lamps. 


oe ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee 
PLEASE ATTACH TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD and mail to 


Smithenaft” \\GHTING, CHELSEA 50, MASS. 


NAME 
TITLE __ SCHOOL 
ADDRESS __ ns CITY STATE 


() Please send me the monthly publication, ‘Light Side of the News’’, so that | can keep in touch 
with the latest trends in lighting. 
() Please send me the “EXECUTIVE” Folder and catalog sheets. 


[) Please send me the complete SMITHCRAFT CATALOG, containing data on America’s Finest 
Fluorescent Equipment. 


Smithcraft fluorescent lighting units are installed in thousands 
of schools, offices, stores, and diversified interiors from coast 
to coast. Wherever good lighting is important, you'll find .. . 


Smithenaft- — ‘America’s Finest Fluorescent Lighting” 


CHELSEA 50, MASSACHUSETTS 





At the Audio-Visual Center at Wisconsin State College, 
La Crosse, more than 100 teachers have participated in 


Left: Coordinator Ras- 
musen at work in one 
of the laboratories ad- 
jacent to the auditorium. 
Below: The classroom- 
auditorium dramatizes 
facilities for teaching 
use of A-V materials: 
acoustication, direc- 
tional ceiling, speakers, 
motorized screen, and 
complete light control. 


All photographs, courtesy of Audio-Visual Center and La Crosse Tribune 





formal A-V classwork this current semester, and many 
more have taken part in the laboratory group work. 


The large listening room, furnished 
with lounge chairs and seating 15, can 
be used for music groups or other 
listening seminars. This, too, is used 
for previewing upon occasion. It is 
equipped with a three-way speaker. 

The lecture room has seven sound 
outlets built into the ceiling at various 
points and two in the platform wall. 
The rear wall with its baffled paneling 
of white oak makes for nearly perfect 
acoustics. Lighting in the room is con- 
trolled from either the stage or the 
projection booth. Students find that 
lighting which can be dimmed for 
viewing yet is sufficient for note taking 
is a great advantage. The lecture room 
is used for showing films, both educa- 
tional and commercial, for small musi- 
cal groups, for meetings, and, at least 
once a week, for recorded: jazz concerts. 

Equipment in the lecture room in- 
cludes a motorized screen, which can 
be raised or lowered from either the 
stage or the projection booth, and an 
overhead projector, which is used for 
the teaching courses from chemistry to 
football. All faculty members who 
use these devices praise them highly. 

A small stage entrance and storage 
space also have been provided. The 
exhibit lobby has corkboard along one 
wall. Here are presented special ex- 
hibits to impress on students the im- 
portance of informative and _ artistic 
bulletin boards. 

The sound studio, when completely 
equipped, will have turntables and 
other devices by which sound can be 
sent into the workroom, the listening 
rooms, and lecture room, according to 
needs. Equipment will include a con- 
sole cabinet containing a high fidelity 
booster, four microphone pre-ampli- 
fiers, a speaker selector panel, a micro- 
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stvled for tomorrow... 


and built to last even longer 














Arlington 455 

INDIVIDUAL LIFT LID DESK 
with 401 Chair. Lid adjusts 
to level position, raises 

to expose entire book box 
area. New one-piece formed 
steel book box, with all 
rounded corners and edges. 














Arlington 444 

INDIVIDUAL OPEN 

BOOK BOX DESK 

with 401 Chair. Roomy book 
box holds all materials, 
readily accessible. 











With Arlington you obtain modern design at its best . . . styled in line 
and color for the most modern of classrooms . . . designed with every 
detail to meet functional needs... built to Arlington structural 
standards that experience has proved provide long lasting equipment. 


COLORS AND FINISH—AIl Arlington seating equipment is supplied 
in choice of beautiful metal finishes in coral, turquoise, blue, 

gray and beige. Desk top surfaces are offered in choice of 
wood-grain-plastic or hardwood veneer. 


CHAIRS |) 

: / i] \ ADJUSTABLE HEIGHT—Arlington 455 and 444 desks are built with 

pa \ adjustment mechanism for desk height... and are supplied 

‘ STUDY DESKS in a complete range of sizes for every grade. 
Arlington seating in modern tubular steel design is supplied in 
every type of desk, chair and table unit required by the school. 
Before you buy, may we invite you to see the Arlington “400” line. 
Arlington units are also available in conventionally designed 


desks, chair desks and chairs. 


ARLINGTON SEATING CO. « Arlington Heights, IIlinois 


...over fifty years of experience 
in designing and manufacturing 
i TABLES , 
TABLET ARM “SS, dependable, quality 
furniture for schools 
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FOLDOORS at St. Agnes High School, Rochester, N.Y. 


ad 


FOLDOORS at St. Donato's School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















; 


FOLDOORS at St. Timothy Church School, Maple Lake, Minn. 


@ For added classroom or double-duty recreational space, 
FoLpooR provides the easy, economical answer—in new 
buildings or old. 

If you are building or remodeling to get more room, see* 
‘your FoLpoor distributor (listed in the yellow pages)—or 


write us direct. 
® 


HOLCOMB & HOKE 
HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., INC. NAY 
1545 Van Buren Street « Indianapolis 7, Indiana y ) l 
In Canada: Foldoor of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 26 

te tS 


Installing distributors in all principal cities 
THE SMARTEST THING IN DOORS 





phone selector panel, an auxiliary se- 
lector panel, a rack mounting includ- 
ing a record changer, AM-FM radio 
with antenna system, a special tran- 
scription player and record cutting 
turntable with arm and cartridge, and 
a tape recorder. 

The office of the coordinator serves 
as a conference room for faculty or 
students who wish to talk over prob- 
lems and as a library for books and 
magazines of particular interest. Here 
hangs the official calendar for the cen- 
ter, with room allocation, name of 
faculty member or sponsor, equipment 
needed, and name of student operator 
of each event. 

Equipment within the workroom in- 
cludes an opaque projector, six 16mm. 
projectors, three strip film projectors, 
two 314 by 4 slide projectors, a copier, 
a tape recorder, a film viewer, a 331 
turntable, flannel and bulletin boards 
and supplies for their construction, an 
air brush, reading accelerator, AM-FM 
radio, dry mounting press, a record 
player, a printer and developer for 
transparencies, a movie camera and 
attachments, titler and accessories. 

The darkroom has an enlarger and 
drier, sinks, cupboards and work space. 
The photographic equipment, which 
includes a press camera and a 35mm. 
camera, is used by trained student pho- 
tographers to get pictures of campus 
events, student and faculty activities 
and campus scenes. The results are 
used in the college newspaper and 
yearbook, for recruitment material, and 
by the news bureau. 

The work in the photographic field 
includes another area in which the 
audio-visual work is expanding: More 
important than the pictures taken of 
campus affairs is the production of 
slides and films. For example, a mem- 
ber of the physical education depart- 
ment has recorded on 2 by 2 trans- 
parencies a series on wrestling. And 
other faculty members have developed 
series on bulletin boards and posters. 
Other series on geology and land forms 
have been produced. 

These and a film library, started 
through the courtesy of the Bureau of 
Audio-Visual Instruction of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, indicate the 
course toward which the department's 
future efforts may be directed. 

The rdle of the audio-visual center 
on the La Crosse campus, then, is to 
bring a coordinated program of audio- 
visual instructional technics to both 
students and faculty and to serve as a 
service center for the college. + 
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At Southwest Elementary 


School, Evergreen Park, II, 
learning is easier because Owens-Illinois Glass Block 
eliminate the excessive glare and harsh contrasts that 


A sky screen of 


Owens-lillinois Glass Block 


provides 


strain young eyes. Glass block direct daylight upward, 
diffuse it throughout classrooms all day long. 


EVERGREEN PARK’s beautiful Southwest 
Elementary School is but one of hun- 
dreds of new schools from coast to 
coast that are utilizing the outstanding 
advantages of Owens-Illinois Glass 
Block. For example: 

Glass -block practically eliminate 


maintenance costs . . . won't rust or rot 
like ordinary window sash... eliminate 
painting and old-fashioned window 
shades . . . are difficult to break. Heat- 
ing and lighting costs are greatly re- 
duced because glass block insulate and 
daylight so efficiently. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS BLOCK 


AN (@ PRODUCT 


to protect precious sight 


Architect: Bryant and Walchi, Chicago, III. 
Contractor: Mercury Builders, Chicago, III. 


If you are planning to remodel your 
school or erect a new one, be sure to 
investigate the important benefits of- 
fered by Owens-Illinois Glass Block. 
For complete information, write Kimble 
Glass Company, subsidiary of Owens- 
Illinois, Dept. NS-6, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Owens-ILuINoIs 


GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 














THE SCHOOL LUNCH 








Conducted by Mary deGarmo Bryan 


Kitchen Runs More Smoothly 
With Equipment on Wheels 


JANET M. SYMES 


School Lunch Manager, Medina, N.Y. 


O HAVE most of the equipment 
on wheels was one of our aims 
in planning the kitchen for our new 
K-6 centralized school at Medina, N.Y., 


to Medina in July and most of the 
kitchen planning had been done. I did 
not want to recommend many major 
changes, but one important change 


undercounter shelves and left open 
areas into which carts can be wheeled. 
The carts are made to be flush with 
the counter tops and with one another. 
Each cart has a divider through the 
center and is covered with a heavy 
plastic cover to prevent dust from 
settling on the dishes. Plates and sauce 
dishes can be kept there. 

The carts are filled at the clean dish 
table and are wheeled to the serving 
area. With little effort the counter 
women can replenish the supply of 
plates for serving. 

We had quite a bit of breakage at 
first until we learned the best way to 
arrange the dishes on the carts. We 
decided not to stack the soup bowls 
on the carts, as the bowls have a 
rounded bottom and do not stack well. 
These bowls are kept in both serving 
areas on undercounter shelves. The 
serving counters had been ordered 
with these undercounter shelves, and 
the order could not be changed. 

In planning another school lunch- 
room, I should like to eliminate the 


Orchard Elementary School. I had come was made. We eliminated almost all shelves under the serving area entirely 


Floor plan showing arrangement of equipment and position of cafeteria lines in centralized school kitchen, Medina, N.Y. 
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The oreatest food service 
in America 


By an impressive preference, schools and colleges con- 

tinually serve Sexton Quality Foods. Sexton sells and 

services directly more schools and colleges than any other 

wholesale grocer in America. Sexton has earned this 

enviable position in the food field by maintaining con- 

sistent uniformity—always providing the finest there is in 

freshness, flavor and nutriment. In addition, the Sexton 

line is notable for its exceptional extent and variety. JOHN SEXTON & CO. 
Equally important, the coast-to-coast network of Sexton CHICAGO 
warehouses insures prompt deliveries via the great white LONG ISLAND CITY e SAN FRANCIS 
fleet of Sexton trucks. You can depend upon Sexton PHILADELPHIA « BOSTON e PIT 
service. It is the proud outgrowth of 74 years of Sexton DALLAS e ATLANTA 
experience in meeting institutional needs. DETROIT @« INDIANAF 
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and have lower carts built to fit these 
openings, to make serving easier 
While speaking of the serving area, 
there is another point I would stress 
in plans for a new elementary school. 
I would arrange to have the floor slope 
in such a way that the children stand 
higher than the serving women. As it 
is now in our school, the first and 
second grade children often need help 
trom the teacher to reach their plates 
The architect tells me he used my 
suggestion in another school 
Another type of cart in continual 
use in the kitchen is a three-shelf stain- 


less steel lightweight one. We have 
four of these in the new school. Work- 
ers are instructed to use a cart at all 
times when removing or placing food 
in the walk-in refrigerator or store- 
room. The cook uses a cart like this 
near the ovens and kettles at all times. 
She also uses a cart to replenish the 
food on the serving lines. A pupil help- 
ing to pick up soiled silver and re- 
place clean silver uses a Cart. 

Other pieces of equipment on 
wheels are heavy duty “G.I.” cans or 
garbage cans. We have two of these 
under the baker’s table to hold sugar 


Turn annual replacement 
bills into annual savings! 
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It's good stock! Boontonware repays you every year by saving 
the replacement costs of ordinary dinnerware. For Boontonware 
is practically indestructible, resists chipping or cracking, takes 


heavy duty. 


Boontonware increases efficiency, too. It stacks evenly, 


handles quietly, keeps food hot or cold longer. It’s in millions 


of homes and many fine hospitals, schools and restaurants. For 


your complete line—plates, bowls, cups, service dishes—see your 


regular supply house or write us for nearest dealer. 
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Boontonwore far exceeds CS 173-50, the heavy-duty melamine dinnerware . + * 
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specifications as developed by the trade and issued by U. S. Department 
of Commerce, and conforms with the simplified practice recommendations 
of the American Hospital Association 


Tame € ware 
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MANUFACTURED BY BOONTON MOLDING CO., BOONTON, N. J. 
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Double purpose carts are used for pre- 
paring food and bringing it to lines. 


and flour instead of the usual bins. We 
also have two in the storeroom for 
peeled When filled with 
potatoes these cans can be wheeled 
into the walk-in refrigerator easily. In 
our storeroom, additional G.I. cans on 
wheels are used for storage of beans 
and rice. 

Our walk-in refrigerator is equipped 
with shelves on wheels. These are 
easily removed for cleaning. 

We also have a deep freezer. Here 
we can save food that might other- 
wise be thrown out. When the dessert 
cook has a little time available, she 
makes cakes or cookies and freezes 
them. So we are always ready to serve 
light refreshments at a teachers’ meet- 
ing or to the board of education. | 
would recommend to anyone building 
a new school or putting in a deep 
freezer that the specifications require 
installation of a light which indicates 
that the electricity has been off at 
some time. We do not have such a 
light, and it is mecessary for the cus- 
todian to check the walk-in and the 
freezer every day. We learned the 
hard way. We had a power shutoff 
and did not realize that the reset was 
We lost some good 


potatoes. 


not automatic. 
food that way. 

We also made a few changes in 
the equipment. We placed the slicer 
on a stainless steel stand 28 inches 
high instead of on the 36 inch table 
planned by the architect. In fact we 
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Left to right: Colebrook,* heavyweight; Summit,* Ferncliffe,* both extra-heavyweight; Skyline,* heavyweight. 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO SELECTS 


TOOLS 
FOR THREE NEW SCHOOLS 


At the new Clinton Junior 
High School, R. G. Hall, 
instructor, is shown train- 
ing Melvin Roberts in 
the use of W-T 6” jointer. 


According to R. O. Knight, Director of 
the Department of Industrial Educa- 
tion, Columbus Public Schools, “There 
are many factors in selecting tools for 
teaching youngsters the industrial arts, 
but safety is the most important.” 
Columbus schools have used Walker- 
Turner tools for 16 years—and some of 
the first purchased are still in use. 

At three of the city’s newest junior 
high schools—Clinton, Dominion, and 
Mohawk—Walker-Turner 10” tilting 
arbor saws and 6” jointers are being 
utilized for student training. These units 


Robert Schaffer operates 
Walker-Turner 10” cir- 
cular saw under super- 
vision of instructor Robert 
F. Wilson of Mohawk 
Junior High School. 


not only conform to the rigid safety 
specifications of the Department of In- 
dustrial Education but also meet the 
schools’ needs for sturdy tools that will 
stand up under beginners’ use. And, 
like all Walker-Turner “Light-Heavy- 
weights,” they offer many advanced 
features that help make teaching easier 
and more effective. 

For details on the complete Walker- 
Turner line, mail the coupon below, 
or contact your W-T distributor for a 
demonstration. He’s listed under 
“Tools” in your telephone directory. 


Division of Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 

Dept. WF-64, 400 N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 

[) Please send name of my W-T distributor. 

[] Please send literature on complete Walker-Turner line. 


Name 
School 
Address 


City 


Title 





made use of the electric mixer stand 
and replaced it with a 20 inch stand. 
We had discovered when we first tried 
to use the attachments on the mixer 
that the women had to stand on a box 
to get good leverage. This 20 inch 
stand is just right. 

Another specification of equipment 
that could be improved, we felt, was 
the height from the floor of the bottom 
of the pot sink. The plans had called 
for a sink 16 inches deep. We changed 
this to a sink 12 inches deep and also 
had the whole working unit raised to 
38 inches in height. No one working 
in this area has ever complained about 
backache. We did not change the 
height of the cook’s sink, which is too 
deep and too low for the average 
woman. But our main cook is short. 

The original plan was to have a 
pressure kettle and steamer combina- 
tion unit. After consideration and dis- 
cussion it was decided to put in two 
20 gallon stainless steel kettles and a 
two-compartment steamer. This is a 
more workable arrangement. Several 
things were overlooked in writing the 
specifications for these units. We neg- 
lected to include two timers for the 
steamer unit, and we did not include 
a swivel between the two 
kettles. We have one stationary cold- 
water faucet with a short hose. 


faucet 


TO PROTECT TILE WALLS 
We 


crates. 
was a danger of cracking and breaking 
the tile if it were struck with a metal 
milk cart. We had six milk dollies, 
or oblong carts, built with heavy rub- 
ber bumpers all the way around them. 
They also have (detachable) metal 
handles for the youngsters to use when 
delivering milk to the rooms. 

The dishroom is built with one wall 
open, being separated from the kitchen 
by the stainless steel clean dish shelf 
or counter. We believed there would 
be better ventilation if the dishroom 
was not completely enclosed. Also, 
since some workers are subject to 
claustrophobia, we wanted to eliminate 
any such psychological hazard. Those 
working in the dishroom are now a 
part of the whole working group. They 
can visit with the other women and 
are a part of the kitchen. 

The 11 women employes seem very 
happy with their jobs. We have a 
long list of applicants for kitchen work 
even though the women realize that 
they start in the dishroom. Ten sixth- 
grade pupils are volunteer helpers. 


furnish dollies for the milk 


Since our walls are tile, there 
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on Duprin 


@ Von Duprin quality is the best assurance of “the safe way out’’! For 
Von Duprin fire and panic exit devices are virtually timeless in their 
ability to protect lives against that ‘“‘once-in-a-lifetime emergency”’ or 
defy the rough wear of daily traffic. Superior Von Duprin design, close 
inspections, the use of only quality materials, insure unfailing dependa- 
bility. Result: Von Duprin devices are trusted by architects, hardware 
consultants and safety-minded officials . . . used in outstanding buildings 


B2 
device of all types. 
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VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. + VON DUPRIN DIVISION > INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 
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Nutrition Week improved 


Eating Habits of Teen-Agers 


NEVA HENRIETTA RADELL 


Director of Public School Food Service, Englewood, N.J. 


UTRITION can be dramatized 
and thereby affect the eating 
habits of teen-agers. Dwight Morrow 
High School, Englewood, N.J., proved 
this in the spring when the high school 
home economics department joined 
forces with the local school lunch 
program to put on a Nutrition Week 
demonstration. It took place March 18 
to 22. 
Long-term results cannot be assessed, 
but the records show that students at 
Dwight Morrow High School ate more 
meals in the school cafeteria during 
the month of March than in any 
month since the school began operat- 
ing under the National School Lunch 
Program. 
Beatrice McKinley, head of the 
home economics department, and I, as 
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school food service director, sponsored 
Nutrition Week. We received en- 
thusiastic help from 32 girls in two 
dietetic classes who were the student 
leaders for the week. 

Different departments of the school 
contributed in some way to the project. 
The art department constructed post- 
ers. Teachers and students of foreign 
languages set, up foreign breakfasts 
using authentic china and _ linen. 
Mathematics classes planned food 
budgets and worked out calorie charts. 
The seven metabolic processes of the 
body were studied in biology classes. 
English classes mimeographed a news- 
paper on nutrition. 

Following a suggestion by the state 
education department, we took a sur- 
vey of the students’ eating habits. The 


Miss Radell shows 
poster depicting new 
classification of foods 
into the Basic Four to 
Beatrice McKinley, 
who worked with her 
on Nutrition Week. 


results showed the boys had better eat- 
ing habits than did the girls. Boys did 
not skip breakfast as frequently as the 
girls, and had more high quality pro- 
tein in their diets. Lunch was the 
most consistently adequate meal of the 
day for both boys and girls. 

We were concerned about the num- 
ber of students who failed to eat all 
their “protective” foods on the Type A 
lunch. Observation at the return tray 
slot showed vegetables and juices not 
consumed. We emphasized the value 
of these foods in our campaign for 
better nutrition. 

Under the guidance of the sponsors, 
students planned the Type A meals 
for Nutrition Week, and made colored 
bar graphs of the nutritional values of 
each meal. These charts were posted 
each day at the beginning of the cafe- 
teria line where they could be seen by 
the students. Each day three or four 
students from the home economics de- 
partment helped in the cafeteria. 

Entrees during Nutrition Week in- 
cluded liver and bacon or grilled 
cheese sandwich, turkey squares, tuna- 
vegetable casserole or meat loaf, ham- 
burgers and fillet of haddock. 

Guests at a luncheon given during 
the week by the home economics de- 
partment were the president, vice pres- 
ident, and secretary to the school 
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ROWLES model 12900 
MASTERMADE 
MOVABLE DESK 


‘built for generations of service’’ 


All Steel—Book Box, Base and Frame 
Hard Maple—Desk Top, Seat, Back Rails 
For complete information see your 
local Rowles dealer or write to— 


E.W.A.ROWLES COMPANY 
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e With Dura-Decor Room- 
Darkening Curtains it’s prac- 
tical to convert existing 
classrooms to A-V purposes 
at reasonable first-and-last 
cost. No maintenance what- 
ever. The carrier wheels and 
tracks that Dura-Decor cur- 
tains run on never get out 
of kilter. 


Dura-Decor Curtains fit loosely 
around window frames for 
healthful ventilation. The 


*T. M. Reg. 


full teaching efficie, 


"—and DURA-DECOR A-V Room-Darkening 
Curtains of coated Fiberglas* offer all 
these budget-saving features 


© PERMANENT FIRE-RESISTANCE 
*NO MAINTENANCE 


® DURABILITY 
® LASTING BEAUTY 


amount of daylight is accur- 
ately controlled by adjusting 
the two halves of each win- 
dow curtain. 


Permanently fire-resistant 
Dura-Decor fabrics — made 
of Fiberglas cloth coated with 
synthetic resins—will not 
crack, peel, shrink, stretch or 
mildew. Available in flat fin- 
ish and patterns in a wide 
variety of colors. 








High school youngsters showed interest 
in display of breakfasts in other coun- 
tries. Too, teachers and students of 
foreign language set up foreign break- 
fast tables, using the proper settings. 


board, the superintendent of schools, 
the high school principal, the state 
supervisor of school lunch, the Engle- 
wood Hospital dietitian, the city health 
officer, and the president of the New 
Jersey School Food Service Association. 

Dr. Francis P. Salvatore, a resident 
physician at Englewood Hospital, spoke 
at an assembly following the luncheon 
on “Food for Teen-Agers.” He won 
recognition and money for his knowl- 
edge of foods and cooking on the 
“$64,000 Question” and the “$64,000 
Challenge” programs. 

School service directors and man- 
agers of the North Jersey area toured 
the school on Thursday and attended 
a food demonstration. + 


Most talked of poster on display was 
this one. It asks: “Are you guilty of 
throwing away protective foods?” 


Write today for descriptive, illustrated catalog of the DURA-DECOR 
“family of fabrics” and name and address of nearest Major 
Decorating Studio qualified to fabricate and install these practical 
modern school fabrics. Address Dept. 38. 


Set + EXPERIENCE 


DURACOTE CORPORATION 


RAVENNA - = © = = = = OHIO 





DURA-DECOR Fabrics are used for Stage Curtains ¢ Cycloramas * Window Drapes * A-V 
Room-Darkening Curtains * Protection Curtains * Room Dividers © Curtains for Wardrobe Open- 


ings * Reversible Cycloramas * Gym Floor Protection Covers 
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A.S.CD. Yearbook Encourages 


Classroom Teacher to Do Research 


Book Review by J. CHESTER SWANSON 
Superintendent of Schools, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


T IS comparatively easy for the pro- 
fessional curriculum worker or the 
college professor to plan and execute 
programs of curriculum research. Many 


SPENCER Vacuslot... 


typesetters are kept busy printing the 
results. The normal living routine of 
many students in education is consid- 
erably disturbed by assignments that 


MODERN 


School 
Cleaning 


System 


A Spencer Vacuslot system incorporating a centrally located vacuum producer and dirt separator 
. with piping throughout the building . . . speeds routine maintenance, greatly improves 


sanitation. 


Large dust mops can be used to push dirt and litter to the Vacuslot, where high-suction 
Spencer vacuum whisks it away. Mops are vacuum cleaned at the Vacuslot, eliminating any 


dissemination of dust or germs into the air. 


Other cleaning tasks a Spencer Vacuslot simplifies: 


@ WET PICK-UP—A light, portable separator 
tank permits using the Vacuslot system 
for quick, complete pick-up of accidental 
spillage or suds from scrubbing machines 
BOILER CLEANING—Spencer vacuuming of 
boiler tubes provides proven fuel savings 
up to 20% 

— 
| Bulletin 1538 describes Spencer 
*S"\ Vacuslot system, shows equipment 


in use. Request your free copy. 
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LINE OF PORTABLE VACUUMS ope 


COMMERCIAL 


@ VACUUMING—Stairs, entryways, Venetian 
blinds, walls, furniture are quickly and com- 
pletely cleaned with Spencer vacuum Attach 
ing hose to Vacuslot valves ts as quick and 
simple as plugging into an electrical outlet 


{ New Color Movie illustrates Spen- 
cer vocuum systems in operotion. 
Write advising date you would 
like ao showing. 
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require the reading of these results. 
How such handling of research con- 
tributes to teaching has often been 
questioned. 

The failure of much curriculum re- 
search to improve teaching is not due 
to the quality of the research or to the 
assignment practice of the college pro- 
fessor. The fault is more often one 
of timing. The curriculum study does 
not get to the classroom teacher at a 
time when she has a need for such di- 
rection. This situation is much im- 
proved if the classroom teacher can 
be a member of the research team at 
a time when she needs the results of 
a curriculum study. This is no new dis- 
covery. It is not always easy, however, 
to proceed in this direction. Many 
have felt that an important contribu- 
tion toward making possible effective 
curriculum research would be more 
practical helps in educational litera- 
ture. A publication to give direction, 
remove fears, and provide motivation 
for the classroom teacher to engage in 





RESEARCH FOR CURRICULUM IM- 
PROVEMENT. 1957 yearbook, Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curric- 
ulum Development, N.E.A., 1201 
Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Arthur W. Foshay, professor 
of education and director of Bureau 
of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University, and James A. Hall, su- 
perintendent of schools, Port Wash- 
ington, N.Y., chairman and co-chair- 
man, respectiwely, of yearbook com- 
mittee. Pp. 350. $4. 





curriculum research arising out of her 
own instructional problems has been 
needed. 

The 1957 yearbook of the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development is an attempt to help in 
this direction. “It is intended to be 
useful to those who are conducting 
curriculum research or intend to.” The 
writers recognize the importance of 
the classroom teacher in Chapter 1 
when they say: “The teacher knows 
(or can know) the subtleties of a 
particular classroom as no one else can. 
The teacher is in an unequaled posi- 
tion to subject proposed improvements 
to realistic tests. The teacher knows 
better than anyone else what needs im- 
proving at the point of operation. The 
teacher is the best judge of the suffi- 
ciency of experimental findings. And, 
most important, the teacher is the one 
person in a position to put findings to 
use. If we want really to change the 
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Brighter classrooms mean brighter pupils! 


Choose Cheerful 


ACTUAL PHOTOS TAKEN AT ST 


Samsonite Classroom Furniture 


Because the proper use of color improves 
student work attitudes, many of Ameri- 
ca’s leading educators and psychologists 
prefer Samsonite Classroom Furniture. 
Samsonite brings a classroom out of the 
“dark ages.” Here are furniture colors 
with life and cheer which blend beauti- 
fully with wall colors—all as a result of 
an extensive survey on school color. For 
furniture that helps pupils function, 
nothing can compare with Samsonite! 


But Samsonite Classroom Furniture goes 
even further than this. It’s remarkably 
comfortable—designed with compound- 
curved backs and special seats that aid 
proper posture and reduce restlessness. 
It’s light and mobile—fits any ideas you 
may have. And it’s more economical be- 
cause it lasts longer. Mischief-proof, 
scuff-proof, mop-proof, Samsonite makes 
your budget go further than ever before! 
Write today for free color-catalogue! 


Samsonite. ... Slrongest.... lasts longest 


Jane Henderson, Headmistress, Lower 
School, St. Christopher’s School, Rich- 
mond, Va., says, “We selected Samsonite 
Classroom Furniture because the design 
and construction enable the pupils to sit 
comfortably and maintain proper positions 
without effort!” 


Shwayder Bros., Inc., Classroom Furniture Division, Dept.NS-6. Detroit 29, Mich. Also makers of famous Samsonite Luggage, Institutional Seating and Card Tables and Chairs for the Hom 
Merchandise available in Canada from Samsonite of Canada Ltd., Queens Highway, Eost, Stratford, Ontario 
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curriculum for the better, it is neces- 
sary that the researcher be in the class- 
room, where the change must ulti- 
mately be brought about.” 

Any evaluation of the publication 
should appraise its promise of help- 
ing to stimulate teacher research activ- 
ity in the classroom. One way in which 
the text contributes notably in this re- 
spect is its excellent bibliography. A 
comprehensive list of references is 
given in the footnotes throughout the 
text. 

In addition, an annotated bibliog- 
raphy appears as a chapter in the ap- 


pendix. This will save countless hours 
for the busy classroom teacher and 
curriculum worker who may not be 
familiar with literature available in 
this field. 


SUMMARIZE LITERATURE 

The writers recognize that this year- 
book is a summary in many respects 
of the detailed and voluminous litera- 
ture in this field. “Formulas and com- 
putation methods are inappropriate 
here because better explanations are 
available in the usual sources, to some 
of which we have directed the reader's 
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This 12” swing lathe typifies Logan advanced design and 


rugged construction. Gears are extra wide and strong. Shafts 


are extra heavy. The lead screw has a full %” diameter. 


The precision carriage rides on a two-V-way, two-flat-way 


bed that is rugged, precision ground and warp-free. The heavy 


spindle turns on oversize ball bearings, no bearing 


adjustment needed for any speed between 38 and 1575 rpm. 


This lathe, and every Logan Lathe from 14” swing down 
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on Logon Lathe construction 
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to 9” swing, is dynamically balanced before it is 
shipped. The result is sustained accuracy and 
smooth, quiet power on every lathe turning 
operation. See your Logan Lathe dealer for 


more facts—or mail us the coupon below. 


LOGAN ENGINEERING CO. 
4901 West Lawrence Avenue, Chicago 30, III 
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attention. If the reader is able, from 
the discussion given, to identify the 
main procedures in research and to 
recognize some of the decisions or 
choices he must make, he will have a 
basis” for planning, conducting and 
using the results in classroom research 
activity. 

Some chapters contain highly read- 
able case studies which will suggest 
research ideas to the minds of readers 
who are aware of curriculum prob- 
lems. I wish more such descriptive 
accounts and useful case studies had 
been included. 


PERHAPS TOO MUCH DETAIL 


Although the yearbook is in many 
ways a survey type of presentation, 
one feels at times like the little boy 
who was assigned a book on penguins 
by his teacher. He reported that the 
book was fine but that he just didn’t 
want to know that much about pen- 
guins. The 300 page treatment of this 
subject becomes somewhat too in- 
volved in detail. 

As an additional minor criticism, 
there exists a certain amount of dupli- 
cation and overlapping. Any work of 
composite authorship is likely to suffer 
a lack of unity and coherence. The 
11 chapters were written by 13 auth- 
ors. On the other hand, the resulting 
change “in pace” and point of view 
largely compensate for what is lost by 
certain defects in composition. 

I believe this new contribution to 
educational literature will have con- 
siderable use. The emphasis I like 
best is expressed in the following para- 
graph from Chapter 5: 

“Again we state that we would like 
to see every teacher able to make sys- 
tematic observations of important fac- 
tors in the teaching-learning situation 
of his classroom, to organize and ana- 
lyze the data of these observations, and 
to arrive at conclusions about relation- 
ships among these factors which will 
be dependable enough to improve his 
future teaching and, if possible, the 
teaching of others. As we have tried 
to suggest, there are virtually no limits 
on the care and intelligence that can 
be brought to these tasks. It also is 
true that most of us can, with effort, 
find a comfortable place located some- 
where between complete naiveté and 
complete sophistication (whatever that 
may be in this period of rapid statisti- 
cal developments) with respect to 
these problems where we can work 
and make real contributions to the 
problem of curriculum development.” 
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Syn cre: tize 
means: 


(a) to heat mechanically 


(b) to make happen at the 


same instant 


(c) to shift regular 
metrical accent 


(d) to blend or harmonize 


THE CORRECT ANSWER is “to blend or harmo- 
nize,” and, that’s what the Nesbitt Syncretizer 
does — blending the proper amount of fresh out- 
side air with room air, heating as necessary. The 
finned tubes of Wind*O*Line Radiation extend 
the warmth the length of the windows. 

As a result, classroom climate is healthier, more 
comfortable. Warming cold surfaces and deflecting 
chilling downdrafts, the Nesbitt Syncretizer with 
Wind*OsLine relieves your fuel system and ends 
overheating problems. 

The point is, “‘syncretize” is a good word to add 
to your vocabulary, and the Nesbitt “package” — 
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Try this 
American Blower 


Vocabulary 


Quiz 


HINT: NESBITT SYNCRETIZER with WindeO+sLine 


Radiation warms air along cold window areas 


Syncretizer and Wind*OsLine Radiation — is an 
attractive, effective addition to your schoolrooms. 
Why not call our nearest branch, or write direct. 
American Blower Division of American-Standard, 
Detroit 32, Mich. In Canada: Canadian Sirocco 
products, Windsor, Ont. 
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BULLDOG—most famous name 
in cotton bunting flags—U. S., State 
and School flags for outdoors. 
Rugged, reinforced with nylon 
thread. 


STATE FLAGS of complicated de- 
sign now available in new Detco 
Process. Accurate and authentic in 
design and color. Very economical. 


GLORY-GLOSS—U. S., School 
and State Flags for indoors and 
parades. Beautiful, lustrous and 


economical. 
eo 


Ask about Dettra’s movie "Our 
U. S. Flag’’—The Freedom Founda- 
tion Award winning 16 mm color 
sound film... the ideal way to tell 
the story of our Flag. 
oe 

For complete information call your 
local Dettra Dealer or write direct 
to—Dept. N 


DETTRA FLAG CO., INC. 


“OAKS, PENNSYLVANIA 
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than 50 years. 


Personnel Administration 
Applied to School Systems 


Book Review by HARLAN L. HAGMAN 


Dean, College of Education, Drake University 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN EDUCATION- 
AL ORGANIZATION. A handbook 
for a basic or supplementary text for 
a course in personnel relations. By 
James Hughes, professor 
emeritus of education, Northwestern 
University. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1957. Pp. I-XI, 425. béliog- 
raphy, index. $4.50. 


Monroe 


N THE relatively young field of 
school administration, attention has 

been given through the years to the 
problems of personnel administration. 
For long, such attention was given in 
keeping with the concept of school 
administration as school management. 
The teachers and other employed per- 
sonnel were to be managed rather 
than led, and directed rather than to 
be made contributing participants in 
an enterprise of mutual concern to all 
who worked in the schools. 

But with changing ideas of the rdle 
of the school administrator and with 
the rising professional standing of 
teachers, both administrators and teach- 
ers have grown restive under practices 
and principles suited to personnel 
management but not suited to per- 
sonnel administration conceived under 
ideas of the school administrator's 
being an educational leader rather than 
“boss” or “director.” 

In response to the feeling of need 
for new statements of principles and 
procedures, several new books have 
appeared. Among them is this volume 
by Dr. Hughes. He has taken his posi- 
tion clearly with those who would 
make the operation of schools a broad- 
ly participatory undertaking with teach- 
ers and administrators sharing in plan- 
ning, executing and evaluating, which 
three functions Dr. Hughes subsumes 
under the organizing process. 

It would be recommendation enough 
to say that this book is the product of 
the author's long and distinguished 
career as an educator and that it is 
obviously the result of careful and 
deliberate study of a field in which he 
has had particular interest both as an 
administrator and as a professor of 


school administration. But the book 
is more than a review of ideas and 
practices and more than just another 
book in the field of personnel admin- 
istration. It is a fine contribution to 
that slowly growing number of books 
which take school administration out of 
parochialism and put it into relation- 
ship to other fields of administration. 
Dr. Hughes offers statements of 
principle applicable to the broad field 
of public administration of which pub- 
lic school administration is part and 
has drawn from the administration of 
business and industry some material 
of use to school administrators. 
However, recognizing as he does the 
coatributions of related fields, the au- 
thor does not counsel imitative or 
purely derivative practices. Through 
half of his book, he develops the prin- 
ciples by which administrators may be 
guided in the field of personnel rela- 
tionships and, in so doing, reviews the 
substantial work that has been done in 
other fields of administration. Having 
established a groundwork for practice, 
he then treats of technics in adminis- 
tration and illustrates approaches and 
desirable or undesirable situations. 
To me, the latter part of the book, 
devoted to general and specific proce- 
dures with illustrations and suggestions 
of applications of principles, is less 
satisfying than the first. It can be rec- 
ognized that the author is making 
available in the later chapters material 
of definite help to the student and to 
the practicing administrator, both of 
whom may find the theoretical foun- 
dation afforded by the first half of the 
book less immediately helpful. But the 
eager reader ought not to study the 
closing chapters without discovering 
first the foundations of sound principle 
upon which Dr. Hughes builds the dis- 
cussion of technics and practices. 
The problems of human relation- 
ships among school personnel are seen 
by Dr. Hughes as crucial to the whole 
of school operation. 
“Those . . . associated directly with 
educational organizations acknowledge 
our responsibility to see that the pupils 
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on breakage! 
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any food service— budgets 
down! Arrowhead 
Efficiency Ware is made 
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Melmac® Light in weight, 
low in cost, and 
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ARROWHEAD Cafeteria Tray — 
Economical plus beautiful in style 
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and students in our schools receive the 
richest, most fruitful experience it is 
within our power to offer. . . . the 


a a a ms 
re i) l] i) Qua | ll T hti f] quality of morale, the degree of group 
i unity, and the kind of relationships 


| ; ’ which exist among those who partici- 
for classrooms, offices, libraries. fis inc dhe octinel ave shinditene: dacs 
3 | tors in determining how fruitful and 
| rich an experience we can offer our 
pupils and students, the quality of our 
educational achievements.” 
Having on Page 1 so based his book, 
Dr. Hughes develops carefully the 
philosophical and psychological foun- 
dations for personnel administration. 
In two chapters, which for many read- 
ers will prove the most exciting and 
rewarding of all, are discussed, first, 
the principles of organization and, 
then, the organization in operation. 
The organizing process is seen as a 
continuous undertaking within which 
may be identified two inseparable par- 
allel and sequential phases: clarifica- 
tion and action. The author properly 


* 
cautions against the dangers of delib- 
eration protracted to the point where 
action is not taken at the crucial in- 


stant but also makes clear the danger 

of action without enough deliberation. 

For years the Garcy Visualier has been recog- . Useful to the student of organiza- 
: : ecog : § 

nized as the finest in school lighting fixtures .™ j | tion are two sections on authority and 

because of its combination of high efficiency, bi coordination, both engaging treat- 
45° shielding, and low surface brightness. 





ments. One might wish the author had 
extended his analyses of these aspects 
of the organization. Indeed, the two 
fine chapters on organization might 
well have been expanded into several 
chapters detailing Dr. Hughes’ thought- 
ful and insightful consideration. 





Now a dramatic new installation technique, 
the Garcy Speed-line System, has been added 
to reduce installation labor time so drastically 
that this premium quality lighting can be 
yours at less cost than ordinary fixtures. 
Ask your architect or electrical contractor for full details 
on the Garcy Speed-line System. 
BROADLY APPLICABLE 


Although the author has held his 
book within the area of the relation- 
ships among persons working together 
in a school system and thus will have 
his book categorized as a textbook in 


ee eee personnel administration, he has evi- 
>< “ E dently been aware, as will his readers, 
that he has said much which is broad- 


ree He x» x) ie ie 
SSSer ‘ ly applicable to school administration. 


oa 


“Human Relationships in Educational 
Organization” is proper fare for stu- 
courses in 





Visualier wireway is a compl i i : 
pletely independent unit . . Reflected illumination on side : as 

. ; ° s of ants any are 
eee lightweight, easy to work with. Separate Visualier reduces contrast, assures dents in (teed different 
aa aye cg is easily attached after wire- comfortable brightness ratios. Note school administration and should prove 

way ts hung. Both are furnished fully assembled, ready —_ uni fabricati ; ‘ sas 
: : ’ que fabrication of louver shield ) > > ; le yrac y 
to install. No multitude of small parts to cause delays. from a single sheet of metal. 0 oe belgie - chan ssc —— 
SC hool administrators in many differ- 
Send today for Catalog 562 L which describes | ©nt aspects of their work. This is a 
broadly gauged book and is a signifi- 


the Visualier and other Garcy fixtures. 
cant and welcome addition to the lit- 


GARGY | erature on school administration. 
Quality by Design An annotated bibliography is pro- 
vided at the end of the book. The 


format is attractive. The type style was 
well chosen for readability. + 
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TONTINE’ flame-resistant vinyl drapery material 
for darkening and decorating classrooms 


Now you can specify an opaque drapery material that 
complements the décor of rooms used for audio-visual 
work. “Tontine” flame-resistant vinyl drapery material 
comes in a selection of attractive patterns and colors 
on its textured side (see diagram) and in neutral beige 
on the smooth side facing the window. Soft and plia- 
ble, drapes of this new fabric gracefully draw up into 
minimum space after use. And there’s no “boardiness” 
in low temperatures, or “tackiness” in high. 


EXCELLENT SERVICE ADVANTAGES 


Although Du Pont “Tontine” is of a weight and soft- 
ness designed to drape gracefully over large expanses, 
it withstands rough handling and possesses balanced 
resistance to deterioration, discoloration, shrinking 
and stretching. Its flame-resistant characteristic is equal 





4 Du Pont TONTINE 


to that of “Tontine” triplex window shade cloth, which 
has passed every governmental test it has undergone. 
For free samples and specifications, mail coupon below. 


Cross section of "Tontine” drapery material 


DECORATED AND TEXTURED VINYL 


BLACK VINYL 


NEUTRAL BEIGE VINYL 


Base fabric is high-grade cotton, coated with virgin vinyl 
resins formulated to impart permanent flame resistance. 
Black pigmented vinyl gives opacity. Vinyl coat on one 
side has embossed textile design. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Fabrics Division, Dept. NS-76, Wilmington 98, Del. 


Please send me free samples and specifications about new “Tontine” dra- 
pery material. 
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Military training system 
& The Department of Defense oper- 
ates a very large system of training. 
Millions of youth have no choice ex- 
cept to take it. For obvious reasons, 
educators need to understand and co- 
operate with this vast two-year federal 
military training system 

Last month 76 educators made a 
tour of major military bases to observe 
the training centers maintained by the 
Department of Defense. After an ex- 
tremely frank briefing by the highest 
civilian and military administrators in 
the Pentagon, they spent a day or more 
at the Quantico Marine Base in Vir- 
ginia, the Keesler Air Force Base at 
Biloxi, Miss., the Naval Air Base at 
Pensacola, Fla., and the army's huge 
installation at Fort Benning, Ga 

After several years of experience the 
armed services have developed an ex- 
public relations technic for 
these Bands and commanding 
officers greeted the party and 
good-by at each base. There were ban- 


cellent 
cours. 
said 


quets, special flying demonstrations, 
and all sorts of military demonstrations 
by tanks and other weapons using live 
ammunition. Although the schedule 
was carefully observed and was strictly 
business almost all of the time, there 
were lighter moments too. Members of 
the group came back with certificates 
showing that they were “honorary twir- 
lies” (for riding in helicopters), “hon- 
orary buddy-seat jumpers” (for those 
who chose to have parachute tower ex- 
perience), and “honorary doughboys” 
(just for being there). “Purple heart” 
decorations called attention to anyone 
who had developed the slightest limp 


Military 


precise, planned to achieve the exact 


training methods are 
purposes outlined. The subject matter 
content is specified in detail for each 
unit of instruction, with many units 
only a few hours in duration. Student 
progress is frequently measured, and 
records for each individual are com- 
plete. Visual aids are used extensively. 
Except at the senior officer training 
level, there is no pretense that the 
work is broadly educational 
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There are other obvious differences 
between military training and educa- 
tion in schools. For instance, in pre- 
senting the same unit of instruction 
to a new group of men each week, 
the military services may use equip- 
ment and visual aids for as many as 
50 groups a year. This intensive use 
justifies elaborate and expensive equip- 
ment that would be difficult to justify 
for less intensive use in schools. 

This assembly line enables each 
military instructor to teach a short 
unit over and over again. In many 
instances it appears to be taught by 
rote and learned by imitation. The 
instructor must be far more 
versatile. He seldom teaches the same 
material more than twice a year. 


school 


Specific criticisms 

P Several educators suggested that the 
military officers define specifically what 
things the schools do least well from 
the point of view of the military. They 
believed specific shortcomings could 
be suggested in fields such as science, 
mathematics and English which could 


lead to better preparation in the 
schools 
One suggestion was that the De- 


partment of Defense develop a manual 
giving the requirements of and op- 
portunities in branch of the 
military service. This should include 
the Coast Guard, which in times of 
peace is operated by the Treasury De- 
partment. The manual should be made 
available to all high schools and col- 
leges, making it possible for any re- 
cruiter from any of services to 
speak for all of them at any time and 
at any place. It is true that teams of 


each 


of the 


recruiters with representatives from 
each of the armed services now go to 
some large high schools. This is good, 
but such teams cannot possibly visit 
more than a comparatively small num- 
ber of schools in any given year. It 
ought not to be necessary, the edu- 
cators believe, that representatives of 
the army, the air force, and the navy 
should spend so much time and money 
listening to one another 


By EDGAR FULLER 


Schools can do more 

B® There was agreement that physical 
fitness programs in schools could pro- 
vide more useful preparation for young 
men in senior high school who are 
about to enter military service. Spe- 
cial physical training during their last 
semester in high school would help 
them achieve what they must achieve 
in military service in any event. Fail- 
ure to do this is perhaps the most 
glaring shortcoming of the schools and 
the one that could be most easily 
remedied. There were suggestions that 
the young men in the last year of high 
school who are about to enter the 
armed services should take a four- 
month course in physical education 
that would enable them to meet the 
physical requirements of the services. 

The educators recommended that 
there should be a national committee 
on school-military relationships, per- 
haps with representatives from the 
Department of Defense, the Council 
of Chief State School Officers, the 
National Science Foundation, the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, the 
National Association of Elementary 
School Principals, and the Office of 
Education. There are several commit- 
tees already, with the secondary prin- 
cipals in the pioneering rdle. How- 
ever, there appears to be no national 
committee of school people to advise 
the Department of Defense on co- 
ordinating education in schools and 
training in the armed services for the 
benefit of the individuals and for the 
national interest. The American Coun- 
cil on Education has done more on 
the college level. 

One of the outstanding experiences 
reported by the educators on the tour 
was that the high military and civilian 
officers in charge of military training 
appeared honestly to be seeking assist- 
ance from the educators. In the years 
ahead there can be little doubt that 
the interrelationships between school 
systems and the military establish- 
ment will have increasing importance. 
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Glen Lake Elementary School, Glen Lake, Minn. 
Architects: Bissell & Belair, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Tile Contractor: Dale Tile Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Romany-Spartan tile helps build better schools 


As construction costs soar, value becomes increas- 


ingly important. That’s why Romany - Spartan 


ceramic tile is being used in more and more schools. 


There's extra value in Romany Spartan. It never 
needs replacement and remains fresh and new 
looking through the years, even when subjected 
to greater-than-average abuse. It’s fireproof, of 
course, and impervious to damage from moisture 
or rot. You get more for your money because 


Romany « Spartan’s wider range of colors, sizes, 
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shapes and textures gives the architect unlimited 
latitude in design and color selection, reducing 


over-all decorating costs. 


New low-cost setting methods make greater use 
of Romany «Spartan tile easy on the budget, and 
fast,easy maintenance keeps it that way. Whether 
you're remodeling or planning a new building or 
addition, consult your architect about Romany « 
Spartan tile or write: United States Ceramic Tile 


Company, Dept. $12, Canton 2, Ohio. 
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National groups confer 


Pm Six national organizations, repre- 
senting both lay and _ professional 
leadership in public education, held the 
first of a series of conferences in Wash- 
ington last month. The purpose was 
to learn more about each organiza- 
tiON Ss policies and objectives and to 
reach some common ground for co 
operation in the further development 
of education. The conference was ini- 
National School Boards 
Association and was directed by Worth 


McClure 


tiated by the 


select and buy your 


The 56 delegates came from the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, the Council of Chief 
School Ofhcers, the National 
Citizens Council for Better Schools, 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the National Education 
Association, and the National School 
Boards Association. Leading educators 


State 


from the Office of Education served 
as consultants 

With a frankness unique in con- 
ferences, the functions of each of the 
six Organizations were fully described 
and constructively but critically evalu- 
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Golden anniversary catalogs now being mailed. 


Chalkboards 

Bulletin boards 
Classroom seating 
Office furniture 
Window shades 
Playground equipment 


items, plus usual economy result- 
ing from B/C volume sales. 

Your B/C catalog gives you one 
source for over 5,000 school supply 
and equipment items. 


Teaching materials 
Books - Charts 

Visual aids 

Erasers - Chalk 
Classroom supplies 

Art - handcraft supplies 


If you do 


not receive your copy, fill in coupon and mail. 


Please send me the free B/C Golden Anniversary catalog 
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ECKLEY/| 


ARDY 


1912 no. narragansett ave. 
chicago 39, illinois 


ated by the entire group. Officers and 
leaders of each organization gained a 
new perspective regarding their own 
strengths and weaknesses, even as they 
gained new insights into the problems 
of the others. 

Three specific topics were also on 
the agenda: “Recognizing and Reward- 
ing Good Teachers” (merit rating), 
“The All-Year School,” and “Financing 
the Schools.” Discussions on these 
topics served to illustrate organization- 
al functions and policies, with areas 
of agreement and disagreement. A 
major result was that some basic under- 
standings were developed which will 
undoubtedly result in better communi- 
cations among these organizations and 
which will bring about better cooper- 
ation on behalf of education. 


All-year school debated 

B® The conterence discussed two gen- 
eral approaches to the all-year school: 
(a) the summer voluntary attendance 
plan and (b) the four-quarter plan, 
which treats the summer term like the 
other three quarters. 

There was general agreement that 
some kind of all-year use of school 
facilities is desirable, and that the 
summer enrichment plan is more 
practicable. Parents support supple- 
mentary programs during the summer 
months very well. Physical education, 
recreation, camping, music and art are 
among the preferred subjects, with ad- 
ditional courses in science and mathe- 
matics for gifted students. 

Both parents and teachers find many 
objections to the four-quarter plan. 
Thus far, it has not succeeded perma- 
nently where it has been tried. If 
pupils are not to miss part of the 
subject matter of any one year, vaca- 
tion periods for each child must be 
dictated by the board of education 
This is not acceptable to most parents. 
Business and industry may also ob- 
ject when the board fixes the time 
of the family vacation for its employes. 

There were sharp differences of 
opinion on whether educators or other 
citizens should lead in stimulating 
community action to obtain an all-year 
school. 

Savings from use of the school plant 
for 12 months a year would be more 
than offset, many believe, by the in- 
creased expenses of a four-quarter 
school year. One suggestion was that 
the present school year of 180 days 
be extended to perhaps 210 days, with 
the remaining time used for supple- 


(Continued on Page 132) 





For the most important passengers in the world! 


The Economy of Quality 


Naturally, the first cost of any school coach is im- 
portant, but the price tag is only part of the picture. 
True cost is also the number of years of service 
you can expect; the cost of daily operation and the 
amount and frequency of maintenance necessary to 
keep it in serviceable, operating condition. 
Dependable year-after-year operation is one of the 
reasons Superior Coaches are favorites among men 


who know—the choice of more than one out of three, 
in fact. They know that Superior quality also means 
economy ... the economy of rugged construction and 
engineered safety that insures reliable performance 
day after day, year after year. 

We'll be glad to demonstrate the many advantages 
of the finest bus you can buy. Write, wire or phone 
collect today. 
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Geography class now .. . class conference next... P.T.A. party tonight ... maybe 
a library next month! Modern rooms must be flexible to meet needs like ‘these. 
And Brunswick furniture makes them so. Chairs, desks, tables and cabinets can be 
rearranged in moments. Your rooms are always ready for next hour... or next year! 


Brunswick Flexibility-your best 


Here’s flexibility in action. Brunswick furniture stores, 
stacks, moves and groups in moments to accommodate 
changing classroom needs and modern teaching methods. 
Each piece has many exclusive features. Your Brunswick 
representative will gladly explain them in detail. 
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Rooms serve many more purposes with Brunswick flexible folding equip- 
ment. Folding stage (above) makes any area a theater in minutes. Folding 
gym seating ends the necessity for temporary seating. Folding partitions 
divide rooms instantly. Here’s new flexibility tailored to your requirements! 









ii y .\% : a , - 
vs (if re Ages a pS There’s no sacrifice of strength and durability 
eS oe os > oe Ss in order to bring you Brunswick flexibility. 
Any student, teen to tot, can easily move these cabinets on wheels. De- Rigid construction and quality materials cut 
signed to use individually or combine . . . into a room divider or mobile book maintenance costs to an absolute minimum. 
center, for example. Deep shelves have generous storage space. These hand- You get all the reliability for which Brunswick 
some, functional cabinets go where you need them. . . when you need them! has been famous for 112 years. 


investment... today and for years to come 


Today’s school equipment has two basic functions: 
to make limited space work harder. . . and 
limited budgets stretch further. Brunswick does both. 

As the acknowledged leader in flexible design, 
Brunswick makes space serve more uses, more hours 
per day, than other lines. And Brunswick’s 
exclusive durability features keep maintenance costs 
to a minimum. 

That’s why today .. . and for years to come... 
Brunswick is your best investment. See your 
representative, or write to The Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Company, 623 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 





From classroom to library to teacher’s lounge... Brunswick 3 

has the most complete line of school equipment in America. For WIT 

basic flexibility and lasting durability . . . for careful individual 
attention to your specific needs .. . for functional beauty with One line continues to set the pace... it’s BRUNSWICK 


a future... your wisest investment is Brunswick! 





mentary summer programs for pupils, 
for education of teachers in summer 
sessions, and for renovating the school 
plants. 


Financing from all levels 

B® The conference was unanimous in 
saying that the schools need more 
funds. A majority believe that more 
funds for schools depend upon political 
action by their supporters and that 
only in this way can educational ap- 
propriations be made politically palat 
able to local governments, state legis 


latures and Congress 


FLUSH VALVE 
FOR STURDY 
SCHOOL SERVICE 


The Kohler Metro piston-type flush 
valve for closets and urinals is espe- 
cially practical for schools—simple to 
operate, mischief-proof, and strongly 
made of all-brass to withstand hard 
use and abuse. 

Light pressure in any direction on 
the handle trips the valve for normal, 
positive flush and refill. A surge of 
water through the passageways an 
instant before each flushing action 
removes foreign particles and in- 


The consensus was that all three 
levels of government must share in 
school financing. 

There was recognition that produc- 
tivity has become relatively more im- 
portant than property as a source of 
taxable wealth. Great changes in the 
relative positions of the local, state 
and national tax systems were acknowl- 
edged. To illustrate, the net profit of 
General Motors Corporation for 1955 
was $2,550,000,000, which compares 
with a total assessed valuation of prop- 
erty of $1,935,000,000 for the states 
of North Dakota, Vermont and New 


Readily accessible screw limits 
time of flushing—saves water. 


Light pressure on handle trips 
valve from any angle 


sures prompt, thorough cleansing. 

The length of each flushing, and 
the volume of water, are regulated 
by easily accessible screws. Waste of 
water is forestalled because action 
cannot be prolonged by continued 
pressure, or by wedging the handle. 
Cap and flush handle are sealed with 
O-rings. Sturdy construction assures 
years of satisfactory service. Availa- 
ble with or without vacuum breaker. 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin + Established 1873 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


PLUMBING FIXTURES « HEATING EQUIPMENT + ELECTRIC PLANTS 
AIR-COOLED ENGINES + PRECISION CONTROLS 


Hampshire in the same year. General 
Motors paid about $1,350,000,000 in 
federal taxes in 1955, far more than 
the total property tax base of less than 
$1 billion upon which the schools in 
Vermont and North Dakota depend. 

Immediately following the confer- 
ence a delegation of delegates visited 
Secretary Marion B. Folsom of the 
H.E.W. department to indicate their 
support of the pending school construc- 
tion bill, H.R. 1. Secretary Folsom re- 
lated how he had been engaged earlier 
in the day in refuting the false U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce claims about 
the lack of need for school construc- 
tion while attending the chamber’s 
annual meeting in Washington. 

During the discussion with Secre- 
tary Folsom it was also reported that 
visits by Representatives McConnell 
and Bailey to local schools in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri and Ken- 
tucky had convinced them that the 
need for school construction is more 
serious in those states than they had 
formerly believed. 


Merit rating inevitable 

B® The consensus was that evaluation 
of teachers is inescapable. Present 
practice, however, usually fixes salaries 
according to criteria of training and 
experience only. The question is 
whether evaluation can practicably be 
broadened to recognize and reward 
superior teachers and to prevent rou- 
tine rewarding of mediocrity. 

The major difficulties in extending 
merit rating of teachers for salary pur- 
poses are (a) the basis upon which 
rating shall be made, and (b) who 
shall do the rating. There was no clear 
consensus on either point, although 
there was some opinion that the best 
person for the job is the expert teacher 
in the same grade level and teaching 
the same subjects as the teacher being 
rated. Opponents of rating do not op- 
pose the general idea, but say its ad- 
ministration is so impracticable that 
it would lower morale and interfere 
with effective instruction. 

Proponents of a broadened system 
of rating pointed out that ours is a 
competitive society and that salary is 
based on performance in most busi- 
ness and professional occupations. They 
believe the public would be willing 
to pay more for teachers’ salaries if 
there could be assurance that the in- 
creases would go to really superior 
teachers, and that we should begin 
now to use the best rating procedures 
we have. 
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Planned by John Lyon Reid and 
Partners (architecture-engineering), 
San Francisco, this 'classic-modern” 
San Mateo, California, Hillsdale High School 
blazes a brilliant new path in school 
design. The top AIA award stamps it as 
one of the truly great school plants of 
the year. Photographs by 
Roger Sturtevant, San Francisco. 


It earned one “Oscar” 
for design... 

rates another for the 
splendid, lifetime 


floor of— 


NORTHERN 


The genial California sunshine that caroms in 

through the prism skylighting brings glowing life to 

the beautiful grain pattern of this ‘‘finest floor that 

grows.” Notice the clean sharpness of the painted 

court-lines which the players ‘“‘see without looking.”” Bear in 
mind how the close-knit fibre of Northern Hard Maple fights 
scuffs, scars, dents, with never a splinter—and with minimum 
maintenance. Consider the reasons why the nation’s coaches 
90 to 1—have gone on record for ‘‘maple, by all means, for all gym 
and multi-purpose areas.” And considering, “let your 

school dollars remind you.” 


> 





m A vast variety of beautiful decorative 

|] effects easily obtained in Maple—in 

|| block and patterned designs as well 
as the conventional strip of various widths. 
Readily laid in mastic, over concrete 
or softwood sub-flooring. 
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MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Suite 589, Pure Oil Bidg., 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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(Arch. 13j-MA) for full data, 
Write for AIA File Folder and 
1957 listing of MFMA-approved 
floor finishing systems and 
materials, also 1957 MFMA 
Grading Rules booklet, 
. reflecting today’s fine 
AN hardwood timber crops, 





Announcing! 


America’s Most Modern 
__ Most Efficient 


Automatic 
Hand and 
Hair Dryer 


NEW! 
Sani-Dri No. 12 


Never Before So Many 
Exclusive Features! 


Decorator Styling!—Designed by E. 
Burton Benjamin & Associates to blend 
perfectly with today’s new fixtures... 
modernize old washrooms. 


Faster Drying!—Increased air flow with 
improved heating element gives much 
greater drying efficiency. 


Quieter... Safer! —Dynamically bal- 
anced motor and blower operate 
smoother and quieter...insulated plastic 


push bar completely protects user. 


Less Maintenance Required! — Rug- 
ged Airflex timer gives longer service 
without repairs. Thermostatic motor pro- 


tection eliminates fuse replacement. 


More Economical, Too! — Revolution- 
ory new heating element delivers more 
warm air with 33-1/3% less current 


consumption. 


GUARANTEED 2 FULL YEARS 





Write Today for 


New Brochure 
... SHOWS THE 
COMPLETE LINE 


Dependable Since 1897 


THE CHIGAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. | 
3367 Commonwealth Ave. « North Chicago, lil. | 
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Reader Opinion 

(Continued From Page \0) 

the exact opposite of another. | don't 
know who the teacher is who consid- 
ers it un-American to fail a student 
in Latin and algebra. Such a person 
would not be recommending either 
subject to the dull-witted in the first 
place. But if such a person existed, 
he would not be plugging for inter- 
scholastic sports. Rather he’d be agitat- 
ing for a strong program of intra- 
mural events. 

It is this obvious and persistent 
confusion among so many liberal arts 
people that causes them anguish and 
costs them the respect of thoughtful 
school people. They continually get 
the cart before the horse. Compulsory 
mass education is not the brain child 
of public school educators. We educa- 
tors are handed compulsory mass edu- 
cation, and then must rack our brains 
to find ways of making it work out 
with a measure of success. 

If Mr. Dulsey or any other liberal 
arts professor wishes to agitate for the 
dual school systems of Europe (I ques- 
tion from his article whether he is 
aware of the dualism), the place to 
start is with the people of America. 
The best place to start is with the state 
legislatures. 

When citizens of the United States 
are ready to open special schools for the 
intellectually elite, there will be a 
plethora of able teachers and adminis- 
trators ready to enter them. 

In the meantime, we shall have to 
continue to examine, explore, experi- 
ment with, and even theorize about 
this monstrosity called the  single- 
ladder system of education. No one 
has any satisfactory answers on how 
to operate this uniquely American in- 
stitution. But the answer offered by 
Mr. Dulsey, and his colleagues gen- 
erally, is as pointless as it is archaic. 
—CHARLES H. WILSON, superintend- 
ent, School District 108, Highland 
Park, Ill. 


Successful Teaching 
Is Chief Criterion 


We cannot sell our schools to the 
public. They already belong to the 
state and the communuity. But we 
can help to make the public better 
acquainted with not only the original 
investment but with the ongoing pur- 
chase of service and facilities now 
being increasingly asked. 

When we think of a school spon- 
sored public relations program, we 


normally direct our thinking to such 
things as the press release, the numer- 
ous publications distributed to the pub- 
lic, the cooperation with the P.T.A. 
and Mothers’ clubs, Open House, and 
the like. Without detracting one iota 
from the valuable réle played by these 
instruments and policies, it should be 
recognized that successful teaching in 
the classroom stands head and shoul- 
ders over them all. 

When Johnny comes home on the 
first day of school, the first question 
put by mother is: “Well, how do you 
like your new teacher?” When the 
commercial high school graduate takes 
that dictation correctly and transcribes 
it with correct punctuation and spell- 
ing for the business executive, we see 
our most militant public relations pro- 
gram in action. When Johnny shows 
dad that he knows the times tables— 
knows them well—mother and dad 
burst with pride. 

In the matrix of this parental pride 
is born the community's school sup- 
porters. In these you see a_ public 
relations program that is not spas- 
modic, not aroused at times of crisis, 
not a response to dramatic incidents, 
but one that is continuing and construc- 
tive —RALPH C. GEIGLE, superintend- 
ent, Reading City Schools, Reading, Pa. 


Idea of New Alphabet 
Sounds Good to Educator 

I am in complete sympathy with 
your editorial in the April issue of 
The NATION'S SCHOOLS regarding the 
necessity for a new alphabet, although 
I don’t believe that either you or I 
will live to see it. 

Our schools should certainly teach 
conventional spelling as long as the 
present rules and traditions are the 
only ones acceptable in the business 
and literary worlds. I deplore, how- 
ever, the amount of time required to 
achieve even moderate success with 
our polyglot language, which could be 
more profitably spent on more worth- 
while learning activities. 

Two minor objections to Shaw's 
proposal bother me, however, and 
there are probably others. How would 
one learn the meaning of unfamiliar 
words from their foreign language 
derivations, if the spelling of the roots 
has been altered for phonetic reasons? 
And how would words be spelled if 
they had two or more correct and ac- 
cepted pronunciations? — EUGENE F. 
CONANT, superintendent of schools, 
Johnstown, N.Y. 
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USE Q@merican’s SHEET GLASS 


schools for “daylighting with a purpose” 


Heathcote Elementary School, Scarsdale, N. Y. Architects: Perkins & Will 


Large glass areas providing natural daylight are the 
primary sources of obtaining good school lighting. 
Since the amount of daylight varies with climates, it 
is very important to select the proper glass. If maxi- 
mum daylighting is desired, use AMERICAN 
LUSTRAGLASS or LUSTRACRYSTAL which trans- 
mits more visible light than any other brand of glass. 
Where a more controlled daylight is necessary to 
reduce glare, use AMERICAN LUSTRAGRAY for 
balanced brightness. In most cases, a planned use of 
both glare-reducing and clear glass in schools will 
give maximum quality illumination and protect the 


eyes of both students and teachers. 

Large glass areas also act as a stimulant to learning, 
by creating a more spacious and cheerful atmosphere. 
Glass walls cost less than walls of other building 
materials and require less mainte- 
nance. It will pay you to investigate 
now. 


Write us today for new four-page catalog, 
“American's Glass Products for School 
Glazing.” It includes useful tables showing 
goals for proper daylighting. Get this new 
catalog for your file. It's free. 


MODERN GLASS 


_ \ Best at 2 Glance 


merican 


dj COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


e* ELLWOOD CITY, PA 
OKMULGEE, OKLA 
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The locker key problem 
as students see it 


Lynne Mattison, illustrator 
Student, Abraham Lincoln High School, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Instructor: Mr. Leon Friend 


and who’s the villain 


in this little drama? 


There’s a cast of three in this minor tragedy: teacher, 

student and an off-stage plot manipulator. The twists and turns follow 

a familiar pattern: student can’t get into locker; teacher’s valuable 

time is sadly wasted ; the school pays another unnecessary cost. The villain? 

A locker key—lost or misplaced ; of worth only when it’s at hand. 

Now the happy ending: Yale Combination Locks. Each has a personal 
combination that the student keeps in his head, not in purse, 

pocket or where-have-you ; all have strong, smooth mechanisms that end jiggling, 
juggling and frayed tempers; and these Yale locks banish key-control systems 
that entail the costs of keeping records of key issues, deposits, refunds, 

and duplicating lost keys. So, why a full season of locker key 

mishaps? Go to the other extreme—go Yale, and gloat over the economy, 
simplicity and student-winning convenience of keyless locker locks. 


The simple solution: 
Yale* Combination Locks 


YALE No. 13374. YALE No. 516. 

Dial and key Opens to 

operated for automatic custodian control key. 

latching lockers. 10,000 combinations. *YALE—REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


Write: The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Lock & Hardware Division, White Plains, N. Y. YA L E & TOW N = 
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Brooklyn, N.Y. Instructor: Mr. Leon Friend 
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There’s a cast of three in this minor tragedy: teacher, 

student and an off-stage plot manipulator. The twists and turns follow 

a familiar pattern: student can’t get into locker; teacher’s valuable 

time is sadly wasted; the school pays another unnecessary cost. The villain? 

A locker key—lost or misplaced ; of worth only when it’s at hand. 

Now the happy ending: Yale Combination Locks. Each has a personal 
combination that the student keeps in his head, not in purse, 

pocket or where-have-you ; all have strong, smooth mechanisms that end jiggling, 
juggling and frayed tempers; and these Yale locks banish key-control systems 
that entail the costs of keeping records of key issues, deposits, refunds, 

and duplicating lost keys. So, why a full season of locker key 

mishaps? Go to the other extreme—go Yale, and gloat over the economy, 
simplicity and student-winning convenience of keyless locker locks. 


The simple solution: 
Yale* Combination Locks 
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YALE No. 13374. YALE No. 516. 

Dial and key Opens to 

operated for automatic custodian control key. 

latching lockers. 10,000 combinations. *YALE—REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 





Bigger Crop of Teachers 
in 1957, Report Says 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — A bright 
spot in the teacher shortage picture— 
the fact that the 1957 graduating class 
of qualified teacher candidates is ex- 
pected to be 10 per cent larger than 
that of 1956—is reported in the tenth 
annual teacher supply and demand 
report of the N.E.A. 

Some 42,700 persons will have com- 
pleted training for elementary school 
positions, an increase of 4.89 per cent. 
Possible candidates for high school 
teaching will number some 64,600, a 
rise of 13.86 per cent over 1956. 

The report also points out that the 
number of students to complete prep- 
aration for teaching has risen steadily 
in the last seven years, although the 
total number of college graduates has 
fluctuated. In 1950, 26.6 per cent of 
college graduates were prepared to 
teach; in 1957, the number promises 
to be almost 32 per cent. 

Despite this encouragement, an im- 
balance between the number of quali- 
fied persons in the elementary and 
high school fields presents a serious 
problem for teacher supply, the re- 
port notes. 

In addition, within the high school 
field some subject areas are neglected. 
In 1957, 16.3 per cent of the total 
will have specialized in social sciences. 
The combined sciences—general sci- 
ence, biology, chemistry and physics 
—will claim only 7.8 per cent. 


“Stay in School’’ Campaign 
Sponsored by U.S. Agencies 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — The De- 
partments of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Labor and Defense have com- 
bined forces in a nationwide cam- 
paign to encourage students to stay 
in school until their formal educa- 
tion is completed. The campaign is 
directed to high school students. 

A campaign handbook, prepared for 
use by community service groups, 
schools and employers, gives factual 
information about the drop-out prob- 
lem and suggests means of encourag- 
ing continued school attendance. 

The booklet points out that the 
average high school graduate will re- 
ceive $50,000 more, during his adult 
earning years than the person whose 
formal education ended with the 8th 
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grade, and $30,000 more than the 
high school drop-out. At present, it 
states, about 40 per cent of the boys 
and girls enrolled in high school leave 
before graduation. 


Consider New Type of Test 
for College Board Exams 

PRINCETON, N.J. — A new type of 
test series, now in the final stages of 
evaluation, may change substantially 
the College Board's admissions test- 
ing program. 

Called “Tests of Developed Ability, 
the new series has been in progress 
for the last five years. The tests are 
designed to measure the student's 
depth of understanding and his ability 
to apply a knowledge of principles to 
the solution of problems. This em- 
phasis differs from that of most 
achievement tests, which place more 
importance on specific details. 

The tests were administered in May 
1956 to 3000 seniors in 42 high 
schools throughout the country and in 
September to 5000 freshmen in 11 
colleges. The data are now being 
analyzed to determine how the tests 
can contribute to the testing program. 


Sale of School Bonds 
Tops Previous Records 

NEw YorK.—Despite “tight money” 
school bond issues are no drug on 
the market. In the nine-month period 
ending March 31, more dollars went 
for school bonds than during any 
earlier comparable period. 

The school issues were among the 
most easily sold of all municipal 
bonds: 97 per cent of those placed 
on the market were sold. In contrast, 
only 67.5 per cent of road and bridge 
bonds offered in the nine months actu- 
ally found buyers. 

Of the $4,370,000,000 in municipal 
bonds offered for sale, school bonds 
accounted for $1.5 billion. This in- 
formation was reported by the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of America 
in its quarterly statistical bulletin. 

The report suggested that the per- 
centage of sale of different types of 
municipal bonds was “quite in line 
with social priorities. Relatively post- 
ponable projects, such as highway 
construction, seem to have been re- 
strained the most, while less postpon- 
able projects, such as school construc- 
tion, have been restrained least.” 


Houston Superintendent Resigns in Wake of 


Controversy Over Textbooks 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Following a series 
of board controversies over school text- 
books, Supt. William Moreland has re- 
signed from the top school post he has 
held here since 1945. Further reason 
for Dr. Moreland’s resignation was 
given by a board member who alleged 
that the superintendent had been sub- 
ject to pressure to appoint a Houston 
principal to fill the position of deputy 
superintendent. 

The principal in question, G. C. 
Scarborough, was appointed deputy 
superintendent by a 5 to 2 board vote, 
after Dr. Moreland’s resignation. He 
will serve as superintendent until a 
new permanent superintendent is 
named. Mr. Scarborough is “known as 
a conservative and an outspoken op- 
ponent of the N.E.A.,” the Houston 
Press reported. 

The special meeting at which Mr. 
Scarborough was appointed was 
marked by bitter disagreement between 
board members. W. W. Kemmerer 
was under fire for his charge that Dr. 


and Other Pressures 


Moreland decided to resign after 
Board Member Henry A. Petersen 
told him that he had four votes lined 
up to make Mr. Scarborough deputy. 

Dr. Kemmerer said his accusation 
was fact but that he would not say 
anything further because he didn’t 
want to get Dr. Moreland “further in- 
volved.” Dr. Petersen denied the 
charges. Dr. Kemmerer described Mr. 
Scarborough as a “C” student, in- 
capable of writing a textbook and 
said his promotion meant that the 
“Mills” dynasty had taken over. Mr. 
Scarborough is a cousin of H. L. Mills, 
business manager of the Houston 
schools. 

Another board member, Stone Wells, 
stated that he wanted Mr. Scarborough 
because he would run schools “in 
which the American way of life will 
be taught, the Texas way of life, and 
conservatism will be taught.” 

Following his resignation, Dr. More- 
land announced that the 10th grade 

(Continued on Page 160) 
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Elementary School 
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For Greater ECONOMY Specify 
N POWERS 
G 2-Temperature 
Control System 


It Stops Fuel Losses due to wasted 
heat in unoccupied rooms. 


17 classrooms in the Dawes School, also the 
gymnasium, auditorium, office, multipurpose 
and conference rooms, library, teachers 
lounge and music room... all are equipped 
with Powers Day-Nite Thermostats. Each is 
adjustable for normal temperatures during 
occupancy or lower temperatures during un- 
occupied periods. 
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Architects: PERKINS & WILL, Chicago 
Mechanical Engineers: E. R. GRITSCHKE & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Heating Contractor: WILLIAM A. POPE CO. 


Quality DAY-NIGHT System 
of TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


provides utmost COMFORT and Fuel Economy 


Thermal Comfort in this outstanding 25 room school helps keep teachers happy, 
protects health of pupils, keeps them alert and aids concentration. By preventing 
OVER-heated rooms Powers control also pays back its cost in lower fuel bills. 


Each Powers Installation Is Individually Engineered to exactly fit the requirements 
of each job. Simplicity and reliable year after year operation of a Powers pneuma- 
tic control system reduces maintenance. 


Planning a New School? To get the biggest return on the investment in automa- 
tic temperature control ask your architect or engineer to include a Powers 2-Tem- 
perature system. For further information call our nearest office or write us direct. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 


SKOKIE, ILLINOIS | Offices in chief cities in U.S.A., Canada and Mexico 


65 years of Automatic Temperature and Humidity Control 
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Speakers at 1.C.E.C. Stress 
Réle of Teacher Education 

PITTSBURGH.—The cry for recogni- 
tion of individual differences in edu- 
cation is not new. Speaking to the 
International Council for Exceptional 
Children, G. Robert Koopman pointed 
out that the normal as well as the 
gifted and handicapped suffer when 
teaching practices are standardized. Mr. 
Koopman is associate superintendent 
of public instruction for Michigan and 
president of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 

The gifted, he said, need to grow in 
their ability to think critically, to ex- 
plore new formulas, and to cooperate 
with other people—“but so do we all.” 
The danger, Mr. Koopman asserted, is 
that in seeking new practices, “we will 
settle for segregation with its attend- 
ant deprivations.” 

Broader and continuing teacher edu- 
cation is the next step to curriculum 
improvement. Mr. Koopman recom- 
mended experimentation with five-year 
and six-year programs of teacher edu- 
cation. In this context, he said, the 
teacher of exceptional children will not 
have to specialize in her first four years 
of training, but specialized training 
can be superimposed on a broader base 
of general preparation. Good programs 
of inservice education are also essential 
to curriculum development, he added. 

Classroom teachers lack some skills 
that .are necessary both to improving 
instruction and to providing for the 
exceptional child, another speaker con- 
tended. John E. Dobbin, director of 
the Cooperative Test Division, Educa- 
tional Testing Service, underscored the 
importance of teaching teachers to 
evaluate pupil performance and teach- 
ing methods. 

A carefully structured course—prob- 
ably a four-semester sequence—in tech- 
nics of observation, methods of record- 
ing and data reduction, and the skills 
of interpretation should be required, he 
said. Prospective teachers need as much 
training in evaluating human behavior 
as they get in instructional methods. 

Unless this is provided, Mr. Dobbin 
said, school experiences will never be 
adapted to the needs of the pupils; 
only a gross screening of the seriously 
handicapped children will be achieved. 
Unless the teacher is trained in evalua- 
tion, she cannot determine what teach- 
ing methods are best suited to the in- 
dividual children in her class, or 
whether her teaching is effective. 

For really effective pupil evaluation 
practices, the school must enlist the 
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Heroism, 1957 


Raymond J. Murphy, teacher of | 
business law at Wayne State Uni- 
versity, Detroit, recently declined | 
the opportunity to be a contestant | 
on NBC's quiz program, “Twenty- 
One.” 

He said: “I would prefer to sacri- 
fice any fame and fortune that 
might result from my appearance 
on a quiz program to devote my 
competitive drives to more useful 
and meaningful pursuits. This type 
of quiz program tends only to estab- 
lish that the successful candidate 
remembered one or more things 
that the other candidate did not. 
But it does not reflect any great in- 
tellect, or reasoning power, or a 
logical mind. 

“Being able to remember facts 





is wonderful, but the real value lies 
| in being able to relate and translate 
| this information into something 
that is meaningful.” 

—Teacher’s Letter. 








help of parents, who know the most 
about children’s behavior, even though 
they may not understand it, and must 
pool the observations of its total staff. 


Education Major Beneficiary 
of Ford Foundation Grants 


New YorK. — Educational insti- 
tutions and activities claimed a king- 
sized share of the Ford Foundation’s 
millions during the fiscal year 1955- 
56. Some $401 million of the organ- 
ization’s total commitment of $602 
million went for educational purposes, 
according to the foundation's recently 
published annual report. 

The largest single appropriation in 
the field of education was the $210 
million to help improve salaries of 
faculty members at 630 privately sup- 
ported four-year colleges. In addition, 
$50 million went to 126 of these col- 
leges for having shown special leader- 
ship in improving the status and com- 
pensation of their teachers. 

Other major education commit- 
ments made by the foundation in- 
cluded: medical education, $100 mil- 
lion; the Fund for Adult Education, 
$17.5 million; educational television, 
$8 million; the newly established 
Council on Library Resources, $5 mil- 
lion; the Teachers Insurance and An- 
nuity Association for nonsalary teacher 
benefits, $5 million, and publications 
in the humanities and social sciences, 


$1,725,000. 


“Overpaid Clerical and Underpaid Professional’’— 
That’s Elementary Principal, Convention Is Told 


CINCINNATI. — What is the ele- 
mentary school principal? “An over- 
paid clerical and an underpaid profes- 
sional,” said Harold J. McNally, 
professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, speaking here to the 
recent annual meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, 
N.E.A. 

Dr. McNally suggested that, at this 
time, the principalship is both a pro- 
fession and a trade. At the same time, 
he said, more and more colleges and 
universities are expanding their courses 
for elementary principals, a fact that 
will contribute to professional status. 

However, most elementary prin- 
cipals go into their posts by happen- 
stance rather than by design, and the 
best thing that Dr. McNally could say 
about state certification standards is: 
“Not all are as bad as most of them 


are. 

Elementary principals in many com- 
munities are burdened with clerical 
work, Dr. McNally continued. The 
scarcity of clerical help in schools is 
appalling, and in many school build- 


ings principals have no offices, no 
telephones, no files. 

On the other hand, he noted, al- 
though principals complain about lack 
of time for educational functions, 
many of them wouldn’t know how to 
give instructional leadership “other 
than by visiting more classes more 
often.” 

What can be done? Dr. McNally 
prescribed preservice courses of at 
least two years on the graduate level, 
higher but more flexible certification 
standards by states, and more inservice 
education “not only for teachers but 
for the professional growth of the 
principal himself.” 

The principals were in agreement 
with Dr. McNally when it came to 
clerical responsibilities. In one reso- 
lution they stated: “The professional 
leadership of the principals should be 
encouraged. Principals should be re- 
leased from classroom assignments and 
should be provided with adequate 
secretarial help.” 

Other resolutions adopted by the 
delegates included the following: 
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Carle Place High School, Long Island, N. Y. 


Slealumm?rudio-Visuat Blinds turn a sunny 


classroom into a dark auditorium instantly! 


Light without glare ... 
complete ventilation, too. 
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Now, both new and old classrooms can be 
equipped for modern audio-visual training 
at a cost well within school budgets. The 
new Flexalum Audio-Visual Blind permits 
the most precise adjustments for any desired 
light condition—from bright daylight to 
darkness for opaque projection. It frees the 
auditorium or multi-purpose room for other 
uses. Its original cost is competitive with 
less versatile window treatments, and its 
service life is far longer, making it the 
most economical buy in the long run. 
Flexalum’s complete light control is 


achieved by a new special design that per- 
mits greater overlapping of slats and much 
tighter closure than has ever been possible 
before. Channels at the sides, top and bottom 
of the blind prevent light infiltration around 
the edges. Complete satisfaction is assured 
by the Flexalum Audio-Visual Blind’s 5-year 
Guarantee. 

For complete information, including in- 
dependent laboratory tests by U.S. Testing 
Co., write to: Hunter Douglas Aluminum 
Division of Bridgeport Brass Co., Dept. NS6, 
405 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Continued effort should be made to 
provide for the gifted. However, “ex- 
treme concern for the _ intellectual 
growth of gifted children should not 
cause us to overlook planning for their 
emotional and social development.” 

Merit rating cannot be recom- 
mended until better methods of rat- 
ing are developed 

Principals should not be required 
to serve beyond the regular school 
year without commensurate pay. 

Federal aid to education should be 
enacted and should be separated from 
the question of desegregation. 
exceed 


Class size should not 


pupils. 


July Conference to Study 
School Administration Team 

CHICAGO. — Problems of the super- 
intendency will be the focus of a con- 
ference sponsored by the Midwest 
Administration Center and the depart- 
ment of education, University of Chi- 
cago, to be held July 24 to 26. 

The conference will study primarily 
the rdle and function of the central 
administrative staff and superintend- 
ent-administrative staff relationships. 

Program speakers will include 
Alden H. Blankenship, superintend- 


AGE 


America’ $ s First A 


e When you need a fence it will 
be much to your advantage to have 
full knowledge of the many choices 
of component parts that PAGE pro- 
vides. You can choose from 8 
heights— 4 fabric metals— 2 types 
of metal posts—6 styles of gates. 
All these and other features are 
pictured and described in the fold- 


ent, Gary, Ind.; Francis $. Chase, chair- 
man, department of education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; James F. Redmond, 
superintendent, New Orleans; James 
C. Worthy, vice president and public 
relations director, Sears Roebuck & 
Company, Chicago, and Arthur H. 
Rice, editor, The NATION'S SCHOOLS. 


Examines Patterns in 
U.S. Education of Women 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Incongruities in 
U.S. education for women as they 
affect the development of an adequate 
working force were described by Eli 
Ginzberg to the National Association 
of Women Deans and Counselors con- 
vention here. 

Dr. Ginzberg, director of staff studies 
for the National Manpower Council 
and Columbia University professor, 
drew the following highlights from the 
council’s recent study, “Womanpower.” 

More girls get better grades on the 
average than boys, but two-thirds of 
the competitive scholarships are won 
by boys. More boys than girls are seri- 
ous students, he suggested. 

More girls than boys graduate from 
high school, but there are considerably 
more boys than girls in college. Does 
this imply that we consider ets 


Wire Fence—since 1883 


Here’s how to be sure 
PAGE Fence will be the 


RIGHT Fence for YOU 


You are invited to 
write for a file-size 
folder packed full 
of information 
that’s essential 
when making de- 
cisions leading to 
the fence that’s 
BEST FOR YOU. Ask 
for Folder DH-26. 








er offered above. It also supplies 
facts about the PAGE localized en- 
gineering and erecting service that 
assures highest grade workman- 
ship and lasting satisfaction. Page 
Fence Association members, 
located in more than 100 cities, are 
listed in Folder DH-26. See that list 
for name of member nearest you. 


Write to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION in Monessen, Pa., 
Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, 


Philadelphia or San Francisco. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


education more important for boys 
than for girls? Dr. Ginzberg asked. 

Fewer girls than boys in high school 
pursue an academic course that would 
prepare them for college or for tech- 
nical o: subprofessional jobs. Does 
this mean, Dr. Ginzberg queried, that 
educators are “selling girls short” by 
preparing them primarily for typing 
and secretarial work? 

With the median age for marriage 
in the United States now being 20, 
many women will work only for a 
short time between leaving school and 
getting married. However, Dr. Ginz- 
berg pointed out, more women will 
work after their youngest child enters 
school—in their middle thirties. These 
new patterns call for adjustments in 
guidance, education and training fa- 
cilities, he suggested. 


Summer Day Camp Program 
Offered by Schools, City 

HARRISON, N.Y.—For the eighth 
consecutive year, school children here 
will have the opportunity to enroll in 
a summer recreation program admin- 
istered by the board of education. 

The seven-week program, operated 
like a day camp, was initiated at the 
request of parents in the community. 
The town of Harrison, through its rec- 
reation commission, now pays more 
than two-thirds of the program cost. 
The school district, however, retains 
responsibility for staffing, determining 
and administering the program. 

The staff is drawn largely from the 
teaching ranks, with college students 
assisting as junior counselors. Indoor 
and outdoor facilities of two elemen- 
tary schools house the activities. At- 
tendance at the two schools averages 
200 pupils per day during the seven- 
week period. 


Certification From Four States 
Added to Michigan List 

LANSING, MICH.—Since making spe- 
cial provisions for honoring teaching 
certificates from Ohio, Indiana and IIli- 
nois, as reported in the March issue of 
The NATION’S SCHOOLS (>. 146), the 
Michigan State Board of Education has 
taken further action. 

Asserts Clair L. Taylor, the state 
superintendent of public instruction: 
“We are continuing to study the basic 
qualifications for teacher certification 
in all of the states, and the most recent 
action was as follows: 

“Teachers holding valid elementary 
and secondary certificates issued by the 

(Continued on Page 146) 
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Presenting... the new Siithon 
PORTABLES of 


TOMORROW! 


Revolutionary new styling! 
New function! Created by a pati o 
7 s * ust t . VColor- 
leading American designer! ful 20 page booklet to help 


you solve the seating-for- 


Excited? You bet we are. So are the school leaders pave § problem in your 


who have already seen the new Erickson portables. 
Only Erickson portables of tomorrow offer you. . . ¥ —— = =m 


e The ultimate in fold-a-way understructures! 
Plated steel takes a new shape for new ease in 
seating. Walk in...walk out...no awkward bench Rl Lr] 
braces for children or adults to climb over! ALDEMAN OMME MFG. CO. 
@ Exclusive automatic hydraulic action . . . at no ee ae ee nem npeanay 5-665, 
extra cost! Just unlatch...the Erickson portable 
operates gently, quietly, quickly, by itself! 
@ Minimum storage! Seating-for-eating for 240 
students (10 portables) stores-a-way in only 44 i Gentlemen: Please send my free copy of your new 
by 10 feet! 20-page booklet on solving the seating-for-eating problem. 
Plus many other features such as tough, colorful I 
plastic tops and benches. Learn all the facts before 
you buy. Send coupon today. | scnoot 
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Low school construction costs demonstrate Th ree 
mt 
of fir plywood 


Re-usable fir plywood concrete forms helped set a new standard in low school construction 
cost for Washington State on 46,891 sq. ft. Lowell Elementary School, Tacoma, Washington. 
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key advantages 
concrete forms 


1. time and labor savings 


Pid 


The design adaptability, time and labor savings afforded ia pars, ¥ 
by fir plywood forms helped set a Washington State 


‘ ‘ Construction view shows wall and floor 
record for low construction costs on this Tacoma school. 


slab forms in place. Panels were used 
Allowing half area* for the lower floor, school officials six times on job, many also re-used 


give $9.91 per square foot as the complete construction by contractor on subsequent jobs. 
cost, including taxes and fees. Architect Irvin E. Muri 

credits fir plywood forms with playing an important 

role in helping hold costs to this low figure — some 20 

per cent below the state average. 


2. smooth, fin-free concrete 


Plywood-formed surfaces, both inside and out, were 
merely sack-rubbed and then painted — a major factor 
in the low cost. Fir plywood also was used for ceiling 
slabs, retaining walls. 


3. economy through re-use 


Up to 6 re-uses of plywood forms were reported by con- 

tractor. In addition, many panels were later re-used on 

other jobs. The contractor reports the plywood forms 

helped speed work and cut costs all along the line. se 
Stripping ceiling forms. Exposed 

* Allowing full area for the complete per square foot concrete surfaces, both inside and out 

construction cost comes to $7.85. formed against °%” fir plywood, were 

painted direct after minimum of 
rubbing, eliminating plastering. 


INTERIOR 


PLYFORM 
ALWAYS SPECIFY BY 


DFPA GRADE-TRADEMARKS 

INTERIOR PLYFORM ®-—standard concrete form grade made 

with moisture-resistant glue. Gives multiple (10-12) re-uses. : 
=e > Oe -a ite): 
EXTERIOR PLYFORM®-standard form grade made with 4 0 
waterproof glue. Gives maximum (25 or more) re-uses. PLYFORM™M 

OVERLAID FIR PLYWOOD-special panel with hard, glossy 

fused resin-fiber surfaces. Waterproof glue. Up to 200 re-uses. 


FOR YOUR FILES: Complete application-specification-design 
portfolio assembly. Write (USA Only) Douglas Fir Plywood 


Association, Tacoma 2, Washington, Dept. 126. OVERLAID 


> 
PLYWOOD 
LOWELL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
LOCATION: Tacoma, Washington 
ARCHITECTS: Lance, Muri & McGuire, Tacoma 
CONTRACTORS: Bonnell Construction Co., Tacoma 
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state of Kentucky and valid secondary 
certificates issued by the states of Penn 
sylvania, Missouri and Minnesota may 
be accepted in Michigan if certificates 
are based on bachelor’s degrees.” 


Assert Teachers Entitled 
to Equal Tax Treatment 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—If strip teas- 
ers can claim the cost of G-strings for 
tax purposes, why can’t teachers deduct 
the cost of college courses for further 
training as members of the teaching 
profession? 
This plaint from two Southern 
teachers was sympathetically received 


MARK SHIPPING 
INSTRUCTIONS... 


by Senators Charles E. Potter (R.- 
Mich.) and Styles Bridges (R.-N.H.), 
proposed that summer 
courses and training for 
teachers be considered deductible. [At 
the present time, the U.S. Internal Rev- 
enue Service has ruled that a teacher 
may deduct the cost of summer school 
expenses, but only when attendance is 
necessary to renew a certificate or is 
a condition of continued employment.]} 

‘Ball players and firemen deduct the 
cost of uniforms and equipment,” Sen. 
Potter said. “Business executives dine 
on pheasant and live in fancy hotel 
suites, chalking it up to necessary ex- 


who have 
advanced 


UNCRATED ” 


YVity NAVL-CRESTON PADDED VAN 


NAVL-CRESTON DELIVERS 


and 
CUT COSTS 
of 

CRATE MATERIAL 
CRATING LABOR 
EXCESS WEIGHT 
STORAGE SPACE 
UNCRATING 
HANDLING 


NEW GOODS, UNCRATED, FROM 
FACTORY TO CUSTOMER OR 
STORE, READY TO USE OR SELL 


In one easy trip, experienced agents of North American Van Lines, Inc., 
Creston Division provide fast, safe delivery of UNCRATED home or institutional 
equipment, furniture or fixtures. You save costs of labor and materials for 
crating and uncrating. Cost of shipping and space for worthless crating is 
eliminated. You get faster, safer movement of your goods delivered when and 


where you need them. 


North Ameri 


VAN LINES, Inc 


DO THIS NOW... 
UNCRATED SHIPMENTS AND CASE HISTORIES.” 


Phone or write for “FACTS ABOUT 


- 
North American Van Lines, Inc., CRESTON DIV. 


Dept. S * Fort Wayne, Indiana 





pense. Theatrical people even deduct 
the cost of a pair of spangled tights.” 


Name New Officers for 
W.Va. School Food Group 
JACKSON'S MILL, W. VA.—Marjorie 
Yeager of New Martinsville was 
elected president of the West Virginia 
School Food Service Association at the 
organization’s second annual meeting 
here. Other officers are: vice presi- 
dent, Eula Stone, Huntington; secre- 
tary, Juanita Queen, Huntington, and 
treasurer, Estelle Caudle, Wyoming 
County Board of Education, Pineville. 
More than 300 persons representing 
29 counties attended the meeting. 


Maryland High Court 
Asked to Uphold Segregation 

ANNAPOLIS, Mp.—Parents of school 
children in Howard County, Mary- 
land, have filed a brief asking that the 
Maryland Court of Appeals, highest 
state court, force the county school 
board to maintain separate schools for 
white and Negro children. 

Maryland law requires separate 
schools; however, under the Supreme 
Court ruling, Howard County began 
partial desegregation last fall. The 
parents contend that the state’s high 
court has the power and right to re- 
fuse to enforce the Supreme Court 
decision. 

Lower courts in Maryland in at least 
three cases have held that the Supreme 
Court ruling is the law of the land and 
that they had no power to uphold 
Maryland's law. This is the first case 
to reach the court of appeals. 


TV Series to Explore 
Basis of Free Society 

COLUMBUS, OHIO. — A series of 
six half-hour television programs, ex- 
amining the “Essentials of Freedom” 
is under preparation at Ohio State 
University. Leaders in American so- 
ciety will discuss informally the priv- 
ileges and responsibilities of life in a 
free country. 

Participants will include Paul Hoff- 
man, industrialist; Isadore I. Rabi, 
Nobel Prize winner in physics; Clar- 
ence Randall, special assistant to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on foreign economic 
policy, and Barbara Ward, British 
economist and author. 

The project is financed by a $13,109 
grant from the Educational Television 
and Radio Center and will be dis- 
tributed by the center to some 25 edu- 
cational TV stations across the country. 
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Official Rectangular Backboard. %” 
Herculite tempered glass cushioned in 
Neoprene. Sturdy metal frame. Medart 
also makes a ruggedly framed, thick 

ywood rectangular backboard, a 
lavorite for practice. 


There’s as much difference in the quality, engineer- 
ing, workmanship and installation among backstops 
as there is in any other school or gym equipment. 
That’s why critical comparison of every basic fac- 
tor invariably leads to the selection of Medart... 
probably more of them are in service than any 
other make. 


The “PLUS-VALUE” of Medart Backstops is not 
only in their superior construction, but in the re- 


REMOTE-CONTROLLED 
POWER OPERATION 


Key-operated switch on gym wall or other 
convenient location lowers or rai Ps 
ly. Eliminates 


gmoothly.-qu iet Ly, $0 ee y 
-O winch. Can de installed on 
ianek idodant suspended backstops already in use. 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS INC. 
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The best your 
money can buy! 








AS é 44 
"/ Af 2 Official Fan-Shaped Backboard. Herculite tem- 
ah’ yi ee oat in Neoprene. Double angle 


e frame. Will replace any Medart fan- 
shaped steel backboard. (Not shown) Medart's 
steel backboard built 


famous Official fan-sha: 
Hi, channel reinforced. 


of a single 12-gauge 


sponsibility Medart assumes at the planning and 
specification stage to guarantee a true ‘“Tailored- 
To-The-Job”’ installation—rugged, durable and 
rigid. Medart analyzes structural conditions, helps 
choose the exactly-RIGHT backstop, then follows 
through to assure faultless erection and completely 
satisfactory operation. 


Before planning any backstop installation, consult 
Medart— The Nation’s Most Experienced Authority. 


Write for Medart’s new catalog 


Meparr 


BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 


¢ , 





SPECIFY the best, then INSIST on it! 


> 3532 DE KALB STREET + ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 





Fenestra Acoustical ‘‘D’’ Panel 
with exclusive arched glass fiber acoustical battf. 
Width—24”. Depths—119"-714’. 


School officials at Littleton High School, Little- 
ton, Colorado, report that the simplified con- 
struction of Fenestra Building Panels reduced 
building costs and definitely speeded up com- 
pletion. They also say, ‘‘We are very pleased 
with the appearance and acoustical efficiency 
of the panels and feel sure that our maintenance 
costs will be much lower than with other 
materials.’’ Littleton High School is designed 
to accommodate 650 students under ideal edu- 
cational conditions. It is capable of housing 
750 students, if necessary, and is designed for 
economical future expansion. A large auditorium 
and separate gymnasium are included in ad- 
dition to specialized classroom facilities for a 
complete high school curriculum. The total 
cost for the finished building was only $12.79 
per square foot including mechanical and 
equipment costs. 

Architect: Earl C. Morris, Denver, Colorado. 
Contractor: Mead & Mount Construction Co., 
Denver, Colorado. 
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Fen AYAL/ 


SCHOOL DESIGN 
\ 
NEWS 


Quieter schools at lower cost! That’s the experience of 
school boards and architects who take advantage of 
the design and construction economies of Fenestra 
Acoustical-Structural Building Panels. 

These lightweight, high-strength steel panels form 
the structural roof and the finished interior ceiling 
with “‘built-in” acoustical treatment. They replace five 
different materials—usually requiring extra labor and 
cost—with one metal building unit, erected in one 
operation, by only one trade. 

The flat bottom surface of the panels is perforated 
for the acoustical ceiling. An exclusive Fenestra pre- 
formed, arched, sound-absorbing battt is enclosed 
inside the panels. It cannot be harmed by painting 
or cleaning with soap and water. There is no ‘‘stuck- 
on” material to discolor or fall off and require 
replacement. Room-to-room noise flow is prevented 
by sound transmission barriers incorporated in the 
panel design. 

And, because this ceiling plate is a part of the 
‘ structural panel, it is made of 16-gauge steel—4 times 

thicker than usual metal pan ceilings. This assures 
extra resistance to damage by objects thrown against 


Fenestra | sow 






INCORPORATED 








YOUR SINGLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR 
BUILDING PANELS + DOORS + WINDOWS 
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How Fenestra* Building Panels... 


CUT ACOUSTICAL COSTS 
FOR SCHOOLS 














the ceiling or other impacts—an especially important 
feature for gymnasiums, corridors, etc. 

The cellular design of Fenestra Building Panels 
combines light weight with great strength. Under 
normal roof loads they span up to 31 feet. Their 
width— 24 inches—fits perfectly with modular design 
techniques. This speeds up construction and eliminates 
cutting and fitting of paneis and other materials on 
the job. 

A combination of plain and acoustical panels may 
be used to lower costs in areas that do not require 
complete sound control. The panels may be supported 
by masonry bearing walls, structural steel or other 
framing designs. 

If you are now planning a new school building, 
you should get complete details on 
Fenestra Acoustical-Structural Build- 
ing Panels. The New 1957 Fenestra 
Building Panel Catalog gives you 
complete information. Mail the 
coupon below, today, for your 
FREE copy or call your Fenestra 
representative. 






















*Trademark 
tPatent Pending 







Fenestra Incorporated 

Dept. NS-6, 3405 Griffin Street 

Detroit 11, Michigan 

Please send me FREE copy of New 1957 Fenestra 
Building Panel Catalog including details on Fenestra 
Acoustical-Structural Building Panels for schools. 
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Address 













City 
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Even in Hot Dry Climates... 


LAL AY AL ee ad A ed te "ae ce) c— 
NEED NO PAINTING 


Regardless of your climate or location, New 
Fenestra® FENLITE Intermediate Steel Windows 
are the answer to expensive window maintenance 
problems. They give you distinctive appearance, 
lifetime corrosion resistance without painting, 
plus the strength of steel. And, they cost no 
more than ordinary steel windows with two-coat 
field painting. 

This new corrosion-resistant steel window is 
produced by an exclusive Fenestra process de- 
veloped through years of research and testing. 
The FENLITE process alloy-bonds a lifetime zine 
surface with the steel of the window. It includes 
a special chemical polishing conversion coating 
treatment that protects the surface against the 
natural early corrosion of free zinc. The window 
is also prepared for a tight glazing compound 
bond and for decorative painting, if desired. 
Maintenance protective painting is not required. 


Precision electronic control is necessary for 
every step in the FENLITE process. The windows 
must be completely submerged in one dip in each 
bath! Fenestra’s specially designed “‘million-dollar”’ 
plant is the only one in America with facilities 
to produce FENLITE. 

If you have the responsibility of planning new 
schools or other fine buildings, Fenestra FEN LITE 
Intermediate Windows give you other important 
benefits, too. Their slim, but strong, steel sections 
provide more daylight per window opening. Their 
sturdy hardware cannot loosen or “‘strip out’’. They 
are always easy to operate and you can clean and 

screen them from inside the rooms. 
For more information on Fenestra 


a 
RS FENLITE Intermediate Windows, 

ee call your local Fenestra representa- 
Pe 


tive—listed in the Yellow Pages—or 
mail the coupon below. 


The Fenestra FENLITE Finish is also available on the complete line of Fenestra Industrial 
Steel Windows for manufacturing and commercial buildings. 


FENLITE 
INTERMEDIATE 
STEEL WINDOWS 


Fen CESTIA 


INCORPORATED 


Your Single Source of Supply for 
DOORS +- WINDOWS - BUILDING PANELS 
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Fenestra Incorporated 
Dept. NS-6, 3405 Griffin St. 
Detroit 11, Michigan 


Please send me more information on Fenestra FENLITE 
Intermediate Steel Windows. 


NAME 





SCHOOL___ 





ADDRESS 


CITY 





DD wsamunton MANUFACTURING COMPANY, TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
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Whether you’re planning an Art, 
Homemaking or Science center for a 
new school or a simple addition to 
your existing departments .. . if 
your plans are still at the idea stage 
or all set to go—it makes no, 
difference. Your Hamilton Field 
Engineer is the man to see. 


This is a wonderful way to check 
your own ideas, to complement your 
own planning knowledge and to 
insure that your plans take full 
advantage of the many cost effi- 
ciencies available to you. 


There is no cost for this service, nor 
any obligation. Why not get 
acquainted with your nearby 
Hamilton Field Engineer and the 
wealth of experience he has avail- 
able for you? A letter to us will 
arrange an appointment at your 
office, at your convenience. 


how you can 
save time 

and money on 
your new Art, 


Homemaking 
and Science 
classrooms 


There’s a Hamilton 
Field Engineer near you! 


SPECIALIZED SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 








School-Court Cooperation 
Urged at Law Conference 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — A strong 
working relationship between juvenile 
courts and the schools is essential to 
the control of juvenile delinquency, a 
judge told participants in a recent 
school law conference here. 

The two-day conference was spon- 
sored by the National Organization on 
Legal Problems of Education, in co- 
operation with George Washington 
University, the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers, the USS. 
Office of Education, and the N.E.A. 

Edith H. Cockrill, judge of the 
juvenile court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, said that, through cooperation 
between courts and schools, school 
officials can become more aware of the 
effect of school failures on delinquency 
and can take corrective measures be- 
fore problems become acute. Complete 
and adequate school histories should 
be available to the courts when they 
are needed, she added, and adjustments 
in school programs should be planned 
cooperatively when the situation re- 
quires. 

Carl Perian, research director of the 
Senate subcommittee on juvenile de- 
linquency, urged support for S. 431, 
which is designed to provide assist- 
ance to the states for strengthening 
programs to combat delinquency. Strik- 
ing gaps exist in current programs, he 
said, and there is great need for better 
coordination of services and for more 
training programs for personnel serv- 
ing delinquent youth. 

Another conference speaker noted 
that law cannot guarantee academic 
freedom. Ralph F. Fuchs, executive 
secretary of the American Association 
of University Professors, explained 
that certain constitutional protections 
are provided but, basically, he said, 
academic freedom must be maintained 
by the profession’s own awareness of 
what is involved. 


International Conference 
to Study School Buildings 

GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. — School 
buildings will be the focus of the 20th 
International Conference on Public 
Education to be held here July 8 to 
17. Some 70 countries are expected to 
participate in the meetings. 

More than 100 recently constructed 
American school buildings have been 
selected by Ray L. Hamon, chief of 
the school housing section of the US. 
Office of Education, for exhibit at the 
conference. 
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Libbey Glass 
Division of Owens-Illinois 


Toledo 1, Ohio 


Gentleren: 
Our recent glassware check certainly proved the 
low operating cost of Libbey Heat-Treated 


DATED Glassware. oo. 
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Yet the average number of servings eg 
of 871 tumblers before retirement was l, 
-- or only 6.1¢ per 1,000 “agri le Hagel 
i so 
remely satisfied with the resu 
eet. = made possible by Libbey Heat-Treated 


DATED Glassware. 
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At right, Libbey Heat-Treated 

Daren Glassware is being eas- 
i ily checked in S&W Cafeteria 
: by the Heat-Treated mark on 
the bottom of every glass. 
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of our survey—made possible by 
Libbey Heat-Treated DATED Glassware” 


Restaurant operators throughout the 
country have proved to themselves the 
economy of Libbey Heat-Treated 
Daten Glassware. 


The unique program of S&W Cafete- 
ria in Atlanta, Georgia, assures patrons 
of sparkling tumblers at all times. Glasses 
are kept in service for about one year 
and are then “retired”—turned over to 
local benevolent organizations to servea 
second lifetime helping the community. 


You can easily check your own glasses. 
The Heat-Treated mark on the bottom 
of each tumbler indicates date of manu- 
facture—left number shows year and 
right shows quarter. Add up the number 
of servings to see the economy of Libbey 
Heat-Treated Datep Glassware— 
backed by the guarantee: “A new glass 
if the rim of a Libbey ‘Safedge’ ever 
chips.” 
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Massachusetts “HELP” Plan 
Guarantees Student Loans 
BosTON. — A statewide 
which guarantees bank loans made to 
college students has been organized on 
& corporate basis here. Known as the 
Massachusetts Higher Education Assist- 
ance Corporation, its purpose is to help 
a student from Massachusetts who has 


program 


started a program of higher education 
to complete it. 

The new corporation is privately 
financed and is directed by a group of 
businessmen, educators and_ bankers. 
In cooperation with the Massachusetts 


effi 


Bankers Association, this group has 
set up the Higher Education Loan Plan 
(HELP) which makes commercial 
bank credit resources available for stu- 
dent loans. 

Under the plan, an 80 per cent 
guarantee is provided on personal stu- 
dent loans up to $500 a year for a 
maximum of three years. The loans are 
repayable in monthly installments over 
a three-year period after graduation. In- 
terest is Charged at 14 per cent above 
the prime bank rate. 

To be eligible for loans under the 


plan a student must have satisfactorily 


SNOT A 


noe 


The Conn supplies organ music for Maine’s annual presentation of “The Messiah.” 


“Tone made the difference!” 


Conn Organ wins “play-down" in suburban Chicago high school 


The setting: Acoustically perfect auditorium of Maine 


Township High School, Park Ridge 
The performers: 
facturers. 

The audience: A committee from the 
Boosters” 


Organs of several different 


Des Plaines, Ill. 


manu- 


‘*Maine Music 
(parent group which had raised funds for 


an organ). Also faculty members, musicians from the 


community. 


The verdict: 
majority. 


” 


“The tone made the difference, 


The Conn organ by an overwhelming 


commented Mr. 


Alexander M. Harley, chairman of the school’s de- 


partment of music education. 


that the Conn gave more organ per dollar. 


“The committee felt 
” Today 


this instrument is an integral part of the life of the 


school and community. 


There is a model and finish of Conn organ to meet 
local Conn 
dealer or write Conn Organ Corporation, Elkhart, 


your school’s requirements. See your 


Indiana. 


Alexander M. Harley has 
been “‘Mr. Music’ at Maine 
since 1931. Heis also known 
as the founder and presi- 
dent of Modern Music 
Masters, national music 
honor society. 





completed one year of higher educa- 
tion. He must be from Massachusetts 
but may attend the institution of his 
choice, in or out of the state. Students 
may attend trade schools, normal and 
business schools and schools of nurs- 
ing, as well as colleges and universities. 


Propose Driver Training for 
15 to 21 Year Olds in Illinois 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Bills providing 
for the establishment of a $5 million 
program of driver training have been 
introduced in the state legislature here. 
A part of Gov. William Stratton’s 
highway safety program, the proposals 
would provide high school courses in 
automobile driving for every state 
resident between the ages of 15 and 
21 years. 

The state superintendent of public 
instruction would set up standards to 
be met before high schools could 
qualify for $30 per pupil for driver 
education courses. To finance the pro- 
gram, the cost of a driver's license in 
Illinois would go from $1 to $3 for 
a three-year period. 


Government Program Ups 
City School Milk Consumption 

Los ANGELES.—Los Angeles pupils 
drank more than twice as much milk 
in school last year, under participation 
in the federal government's special 
milk program. 

Two factors were significant in the 
marked increase: The price of milk 
was decreased from as high as 10 cents 

5 cents per one-third quart, and 
the size of milk containers was in- 
creased from a half-pint to a third 
of a quart. 

The most marked increase—250 per 
cent—was found at the junior high 
level. Senior high school consump- 
tion went up 200 per cent, and the 
elementary school increase was 68 per 
cent. 


Set New Ethics Code 
for Employment Practices 

URBANA, ILL. — A new Code of 
Ethics to govern job recruiting and 
selection practices has been formulated 
by the American Society for Engineer- 
ing Education and the Midwest Col- 
lege Association. 

The code is designed to encourage 
industry, colleges and students to be 
businesslike and honest in recruiting 
and selection. It condemns elaborate 
entertainment, special gifts and in- 
ducements, and rewards for a third 
party who may induce a student to 
accept a particular job. 
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energetic mind at work 


. . feady to listen . . . ready to pay attention—teady to be taught! 
Imagine—a school desk that resists and controls slouching and 
squirming, providing the maximum in bodily comfort and 
relaxation. Foot movement is free and easy, frustrating positions are 
eliminated and the mind continues to work—continues to pay 
attention. The many exclusive features of these specially 
manufactured desks are incontestable—which we'll be delighted to 
prove to you. You can do a better teaching job, your best, 
with pupils seated in Bargen-designed general desks. 


J en e r rT] J featuring the designs of William James Bargen 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
869 HERSEY STREET @ ST. PAUL 14, MINNESOTA 


Write for our free booklet and classroom planning kit “ Design for Learning.” 
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The New Honeywell Round 

A temperature control in each classroom 
permits adjustment of room 
temperature to meet the varied 
activities of the students. 


How Modern Honeywell Temperature Controls Provide 


A FLEXIBLE 
“CLIMATE FOR LEARNING” 


| ram changes in class activity and in 

the size of class groups require a flexible 
heating and ventilating system that can be 
quickly adjusted to room temperature and 
ventilation needs of the class. 


The Honeywell Schoolmaster* Tempera- 
ture Control System permits individual room 
temperature control in every room in the school 
building. The teacher can always maintain 
the right atmosphere for classroom efficiency, 
for any number of students and for any type 
of class—shop activity, laboratory exercise, 
physical education or lecture period. 

With Honeywell Temperature Controls in 
each room, the ideal ‘‘climate for learning”’ 
can be quickly and automatically provided 
regardless of outside weather conditions and 
inside class activity. 

The Honeywell system also provides the 
economical means of controlling heat and 


* Trademark 


oneywell 
) fists in, Control 


ventilation for partial use of school facilities 
during the school day and by civic and com- 
munity organizations at night. 

In addition, the Schoolmaster system may 
include an indicator panel for the principal’s 
office which gives a finger-tip report on all 
room temperatures. It functions also as an 
auxiliary fire detection system. 

The Schoolmaster is an exclusive Honey- 
well development designed for any school, 
new or old. No major building alterations 
are necessary as the wiring 
is simple. For more infor- 
mation on how the broad 
line of Honeywell temper- 
ature and ventilation con- 
trols can serve you, call 
your local Honeywell office 
or write to Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, Dept. NS-6- 
101, Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
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Congratulations to the National 
Education Association on its 
hundredth birthday. 
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With the Honeywell Schoolmaster System temperatures in manual training shops 


can be adjusted to suit the size of the class and the level of physical activity. Temper- 
atures in every room in the school building can thus be independently controlled 


to create ideal conditions in each room—for any size class and any type of study. 


COOKING AND 
SEWING ROOM 
FURNITURE 


For more than sixty yeats Peterson furniture has set the pace for style and 
design. Peterson engineers and leading educators, studying together the re- 
quirements of school furniture under actual working conditions, have built 
into each piece of equipment a quality and workability that has made 
Peterson the leading choice of educators for many years. 


Our representative will gladly assist in any problem you may have... or if 
you prefer, write on your letterhead for our illustrated catalog. 


iteonsro PETERSON « oo.. inc. 


1226 FULLERTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


WUI-COTr WASTEBASKETS a hard 


plastic 
MADE OF VULCANIZED FIBRE material 


10 9 
attractive color 
styles choices 


light guaranteed 


strong 5 
smooth years! 


Perfect for all school uses. More life per dollar. 


Your first cost is your last. 
See your dealer or write direct for catalog price 


data sheet. Dept. P. 


VUL-COT wastepasxers 


® A PRODUCT OF MATIONAL VULCANIZED FEBRE CO. WILMINGTON 99, DEL. 
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Overcrowding: a Different Perspec- 
tive. Mothers from Blauvelt, N.Y., 
have protested te the state commis- 
sioner of education that a 37 inch 
school bus seat is too small for three 
teen-age students. Disputing standards 
established by the state’s Public Sery- 
ice Commission, the mothers pointed 
out that “sitting apparatus is by nature 
considerably larger at high school than 
it was at 5 or 6 years of age, when the 
child first started school.” 


On Special Education. “Whether you 
group your exceptional children into 
separate classes or try to help them 
within the confines of the average class, 
the attitudes of your administrators and 
teachers determine whether you do a 
good job,” according to Jack Burch, 
head of special education in the Pitts- 
burgh schools. 


Another First. Arthur M. Jackson, 
M.D., was recently elected president of 
the board of education of East St. 
Louis, Ill. (pop., 85,000), thus becom- 
ing the the first Negro to serve in that 
capacity. 


For Better Perspective. Faculty from 
the fields of history, government, eco- 
nomics, sociology, physics and geog- 
raphy will lecture in a special course for 
public school teachers at the University 
of Texas this summer. Entitled “Educa- 
tion and Modern World Problems,” the 
course is designed to give teachers a 
better understanding of world events. 


The Voice of Experience. Fifty-four 
per cent of college educated adults 
queried in a recent poll said “yes” when 
asked if they believed the assertion of 
college professor that “quite a few stu- 
dents in many American universities 
cheat on examinations.” The poll was 
conducted by the Minneapolis Tribune. 


Spring Activity. During May and 
June, pupils from 69 Cincinnati schools 
had educational outings at the zoo. 


How Well We Know. “Food Shapes 
Your Future” was the theme for 
school observance of Nutrition Week 
in New York City last month. 


Premier for N.E.A. Film. “Not By 
Chance,” a new film interpreting cur- 
rent practices in teacher education, will 
have its premier at the N.E.A.’s centen 
nial convention in July. The film was 
produced jointly by the N.E.A., state 
education associations, and the Ameri 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. 
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FOR THE SAKE OF APPEARANCE! 


The “Jr. Executive” One-12 Desk With No. 44 Cluster Chair 


A unit that makes light work of floor maintenance and encourages a special pride 
in a neat appearance! The sturdy One-12 may be easily moved to form large working 
areas or grouped in a variety of ways. In sizes for all twelve grades, the One-12 
gives maximum working area with minimum space requirements. Shown with 
Fibre-plastic top size 18” x 30”. Also available with solid maple or birch top. 
Metal Colors: Como Blue, Coppertone, Sky Blue, Seafoam Green, Light Taupe. 
For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, Ask Your State AD Representative 


° SS a MANUFACTURING 
american a COMPANY 
TEMPLE, 
TEXAS 


+, MAGATIINE » 
* 5 
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Houston School Head Resigns 
Following Textbook Controversy 
(Continued From Page 138) 
elective course in geography, sched- 
uled to begin in Houston schools in 
September will be dropped from the 
curriculum because the school board 
has twice rejected the texts chosen by 
a local committee of teachers. “There 

is no alternative,” he said. 

One of the texts, “Geography of the 
World for High Schools,” was brought 
board’s 
elected Mrs. Earl Maughmer, wife of 


to the attention by newly 


a police sergeant. She objected to the 


book, because it praised the U.N. in 
the foreword. At the same time she 
condemned a book partially written by 
Yale Geographer Stephen B. jones 
because one of its chapters was en- 
titled “It’s All One World.” 

A 12th grade text called “Applied 
Economics” was eliminated by the 
board after Mrs. Maughmer quoted it 
as saying that the government had 
certain obligations “to promote the 
welfare of the people.” Said one board 
member: “That's socialism, isn’t it?” 

Dr. Moreland gave no specific rea- 
son for his resignation. “I felt I needed 


LIGHT TIGHT 
for AUDIO-VISUAL 


Lemlar Solar Control Louvers 


are instantly operable and light- 


tight while providing adequate 


ventilation that assures alertness 


SUN LIGHT, 
SOLAR HEAT CONTROL 


Rooms are shielded from sun and 
sky glare and bathed in diffused 
light evenly distributed throughout 
when louvers are in ‘‘open"’ position. 
Heat loads at windows are reduced 
by as much as 85% for year 
‘round comfort. 

Lower vanes of the Lemlar type SJ-9 
Louvers also provide a ‘‘living 
quality’’ outlook by adjusting more 
rapidly than the vanes above. 


glEMEAR 


LOUVERS 





LEMLAR MANUFACTURING CO 
P. O. Box 352-86, Gardena, California 


Write direct or see your architect for 
Lemlar specifics: Sweet's Architectural 
File, 19e/Le. 


in every classroom of the John 


Muir Junior High School, 


Glendale, California. The need 
for inside blinds or drapes 
and their high maintenance 


cost is also eliminated 


| SOLAR 
ra CONTROL 


> 


some relaxation. I'm going to my farm 
for a while,” he said. 

Commenting on Dr. Moreland’s res- 
ignation, the Houston Press, a Scripps- 
Howard newspaper, said: “A black day 
for Houston. . . . In our opinion Dr. 
Moreland was just about the Jast brake 
that has kept the Houston school sys- 
tem from plunging into a mad whirl- 
pool of uncontrolled extremism that 
has threatened it all these years. Dr. 
Moreland was the voice of sanity. . . . 
We predict: After Moreland will 


come, the deluge.” 


Michigan School Fracas Draws 
State Superintendent's Action 

LAINGSBURG, MICH.—A representa- 
tive of the state department of educa- 
tion has been named to take over 
administration of public schools here 
as acting superintendent “for an emer- 
gency period, not to exceed 45 days.” 

The action came as a result of stu- 
dent strikes and unrest following the 
board of education's 3 to 2 vote to 
“fire” Supt. Keith Reed. The school 
trouble was touched off a few weeks 
earlier, when the board voted not to 
retain Donald Fockler, commercial 
teacher. 

“The appointment of Elven E. Du- 
vall, a member of the state depart- 
ment’s school organization and plant 
division and former superintendent, 
would in no way affect the contract be- 
tween the board of education and Mr. 
Reed,” said Clair L. Taylor, state super- 
intendent. He added that Mr. Duvall’s 
appointment as acting superintendent 
was “pursuant with my authority to 
supervise general instruction in the 
schools of the state and to require that 
every school district maintain schools 
for its resident children.” 

Several legal actions had been taken: 
A temporary restraining order against 
the board of education to prevent it 
from entering into a contract with any- 
one else for the superintendent's post 
was issued by the Shiawassee County 
circuit judge. 

A suit for collection of damages for 
Mr. Reed against the school board was 
started in the circuit court by four 
residents of the school district. Mr. 
Reed's contract with the board had 
four years to run when the dismissal 
action came. The board had voted to 
stop his paychecks. 

The board voted 3 to 2 to instruct 
an attorney to ask a court injunction 
halting a recall election against Robert 
E. Tish, one of the three board mem- 
bers who voted to oust Mr. Reed. 
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A rugged, low-maintenance, low-cost floor 
for school food service areas 


Wherever food servive and busy feet 
demand tough, durable flooring, install 
Vina-Lux. Smooth-surfaced and tightly- 
textured, Vina-Lux is the most economi- 
cal of all floors to keep clean, fresh 
looking, sanitary. Dirt, oil and grease 
stay on the surface where they can be 
removed easily, quickly. 


Resilient Vina-Lux muffles clatter and 
chatter, too... gives slip-safe comfort 
underfoot. A wide choice of light-reflect- 
ing colors helps schoolroom lighting. 
Vina-Lux looks better... performs bet- 
ter, at lower cost per square foot per 
year than any other type of resilient 
flooring. Details are yours on request. 


AZROCK FLOOR PRODUCTS DIVISION 
UVALDE ROCK ASPHALT COMPANY 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


See our catalog in 
AMERICAN 


SCHOOL AND 
UNIVERSITY 





553 FROST BANK BUILDING . 





VINA-LUX * AZROCK * DURACO & AZPHLEX FLOORING TILE 
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Proper Lighting...at all times... 


PRE-REQUISITE for learning! 





Leading educators — juvenile psychologists — vocational guidance authorities 
now all agree — improper lighting, even on occasions, is fast becoming identified 
as one of today’s foremost deterrents to normal student aptitude! 

Moreover, lighting difficulties appear to be growing more and more pronounced, 
as over-crowding continues to tax inadequate facilities! 

As a result, proper school and classroom lighting is now receiving a marked 
increase in emphasis! 

Satisfactory relighting of older school properties has become an obligation! 

Scientifically planned lighting of new school buildings is mandatory! 

Westinghouse remains ready to supply every possible aid to everyone responsible 
for proper school lighting conditions! 
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Newest, Advanced-Type Manner [uminaires 


constitute ideal medium for Planned Lighting or Relighting 


Mainliner Luminaires incorporate every engineering, design and con- 
struction advancement proved most satisfactory for large-area lighting 
by Westinghouse! 

They provide the most excellent light distribution possible from a 
relatively low-brightness source. And they permit remarkably low ap- 
plication, installation and maintenance costs, for the results obtained. 


These Mainliner Luminaires come in surface-mounting and 3 recessed- 


mounting types — in 6 various sizes — and 13 different shielding styles. 
_ f . eae Pa . Pe Your nearby 
They present opportunity for almost limitless numbers of distinctive Westinghouse Lighting 


and appealing, new ceiling designs and patterns. They have a most Specialist will be glad to 


ready application for schoolrooms with modern, low ceilings! assist you, your school architect, 
on . 2s ‘ our consulting engineer, or any 
They assure every class nt t i ~ ¥ ae , 
ey e every classroom of maintaining a bright, cheerful, pro others you suggest— in securing proper 


gressive atmosphere — most conducive to good learning! — most pleas- lighting—from among Westinghouse luminaires 
ing to parents, pupils and teachers alike! J-04414 of “every type for every purpose”! 


you CAN BE SURE...1F s Westinghouse 
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Mathematics With Meaning 
Emphasis at Council Convention 

PHILADELPHIA.— “I learned that 
mathematics wasn’t just numbers, but 
a great deal of things,” said the junior 
high school student, in comment on 
his mathematics course. How to give 
students this kind of experience was 
one of the major concerns of some 
1600 teachers gathered here for the 
35th annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 

The teacher's own experience in 
mathematics is the key to his ability 
to make the subject meaningful, speak- 
ers agreed. Despite widespread accept- 
ance of the “meaning theory” of mathe- 
matics, most elementary teachers still 
present it as a drill or tool subject, said 
Joseph J. Stipanowich of Western IIli- 
nois State College, Macomb. 

Teacher training institutions have 
not met the responsibility to prepare 
teachers for mathematics teaching, he 
charged. In 1951, a study of 129 state 
teachers colleges revealed that two- 
thirds did not require any kind of 
mathematics background courses for 
kindergarten-primary majors; more 
than half did not offer such courses for 
teachers preparing for intermediate 
and advanced grades 


When you build - 


DURACITE throughout 
at ROVA Community 
School, Oneida, III. 
Architect 

West ond Weber 


Further, it is questionable, Mr. Stipa- 
nowich added, whether conventional 
courses such as college algebra con- 
tribute much to the future teacher's 
understanding of arithmetic. Many in- 
service teachers and all prospective 
teachers need an adult view of the 
subject, which emphasizes the meaning 
and understanding of mathematics as 
a system of logical relationships, he 
said. 

Similar criticism of teacher prepara- 
tion for high school mathematics was 
voiced by William A. Gager of the 
University of Florida. The standard 
mathematics courses offered to teachers 
in many colleges and universities, he 
noted, are geared to the engineering or 
mathematics major, but give a discon- 
nected type of training for secondary 
mathematics teachers. 

According to Dr. Gager, too much 
emphasis is given to topics such as 
geometry and calculus, and too little 
to tying together factors that build a 
firm mathematical structure. 

Dr. Gager also criticized the 
“stranglehold” of algebra and geom- 
etry on the typical high school curric- 
ulum. These courses are out of step 
with the times in both organization 
and content, he said. Mathematics at 


Remember that the first Low Cost of 


appropriations 


There are no reservations as to how DURA- The DURACITE surface is available 
CITE should be used or cleaned. It is ready for 
hardest classroom use under all conditions, 
such as erasing, soap and water, detergents, al- No. 100—3 ply 4” 
cohol, turpentine, kerosene, naptha or lacquer 
to remove stains from lipstick, hair 
oil, food spots, perspiration, glue, colored 


thinner 


chalk, wax crayons, etc 


SEVEN PASTELS 
Clearcite Green ° 
Dark Myrtle Green . 


Coral « Earth Brown * 


Blue Black 
Blue Grey 


Powder Blue 


and groove, close-fit joint. 


close-fit joint. 


with 
various types of backing panels and _thick- 
nesses, and in 7 pleasing, harmonizing colors. 
hardboard long tongue 


the secondary level must be taught 
with an integrated approach which 
emphasizes principles and_relation- 
ships, so that the student can see the 
structural nature of mathematics. In- 
service teachers who are not prepared 
for this kind of instruction must pre- 
pare themselves and do it as quickly as 
possible, he stated. 

William E. Kline of the Baltimore 
County Board of Education, Maryland, 
named grading systems as one reason 
for the high number of failures in 
mathematics courses. He contrasted the 
“right or wrong” grading of mathe- 
matics problems with the less absolute 
grading of essays or essay questions in 
English or social science. This inflexi- 
ble method of grading is largely re- 
sponsible for the attitude that mathe- 
matics is the most difficult subject in 
the curriculum, and this does not en- 
courage its study, he said. 

Experiments in which logic and se- 
mantics were included in the study of 
geometry were described by Charles 
Brumfiel of Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Ind., and Kenneth B. 
Henderson of the University of IIli- 
nois. A three-week unit devoted to 
classical logic has stimulated good stu- 
dent response, said Mr. Brumfiel. 


Because architects design school buildings to meet specific needs and exact 
. . Many outstanding school architects use DURACITE 
CHALKBOARD. It helps keep building costs down and offers lifetime service as 
well. Accurate laboratory tests that “speed up” the rigors of classroom wear prove 
DURACITE good for over a hundred years average classroom service! Surface and 
visibility actually improve with age. 


Your illustrated 
catalog supplies, 
important 
details on 
Chalkboards 
and CORK- 
BOARDS 


SEND FOR 
CATALOG 


No. 101—2 ply 4” hardboard with overlap 


No. 102—\4" dense treated hardboard and 


extruded aluminum divider strips. 
and long fibre asbestos board. 


to 3-ply wood backing—l4” overall. 


367 
ie 
No. 107—"‘Asbestocite.”” 4%” Portland Cement 
No. 109—"‘Asbestocite,”” as above, laminated 


Also: Factory-built units, ready to hang. 


PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT INC. 
6731 N. Olmsted © Chicago 31, Ill. 
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More Parent Participation 
Urged at Catholic Convention 

MILWAUKEE.—Roman Catholic par- 
ents have too few chances to know 
what goes on in the classrooms of 
parochial schools and to express their 
opinions about it, a prominent layman 
asserted here. 

Speaking at the opening session of 
the National Catholic Educational 
Association's 54th annual meeting, 
Charles J. McNeil, Ohio publishing 
executive, stated that the school can- 
not do its job successfully without co- 
operation from the family. 

“Home environment can cause your 
classroom work to flower, or to wither 
and die . . . but all too often, the 
parent is deemed to have filled his 
full réle in Catholic education when . @ 
he has put his money in the Sunday r | y t «-b lt d t g 
collection,” Mr. McNeil said. . ary Ss 7 ” Sarenreges 

“Too often, he is given no oppor- at production prices “ee 
tunity to express his views on the con- F 
duct of his schools or even a chance 
to find out what is going on in his 
child’s classroom,” he added. 

More than 10,000 teachers, super- 
visors and administrators attended the 
four-day convention here. Education 


for the gifted and increasing enroll- ; , ae 
~— CLASSROOM 


ments were given special attention. 


A project offering special high WARDROB ES 
schools for the gifted will be initiated | d 
in the St. Louis diocese this fall, the ; hes arileks ; 
Rev. James T. Curtin, superintendent, Fill your exact wardrobe require- 
reported. The program is the final step ments with R-W 785 In-a-Wall 
of a three-year experiment that offers wardrobes... the modern, flexible 
unit system that makes it possible 
to achieve custom wardrobe installa- 
yrable constr tions at production prices. R-W 785 
erated doors In-a-Wall Wardrobes combine flex- 
Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, ible adaptability with the latest in 
secretary-general of the N.C.E.A., esti- © Quiet, eo modern styling, dependable opera- 
mated present enrollment at 4,875,200. sive ventilation tion and efficient performance. Each 
However, at the college level, an in- < opening five foot unit will accommodate 20 
crease in applicants will not necessarily © Full reces ae pupils... wardrobes may be equip- 
result in expansion, he declared. ; © No obstructing her ped with cork bulletin boards, chalk 
aan Ber. Robert J. Salvin, president ment— boards and chalk troughs if desired. 
of Providence College, Rhode Island, ent Dollar for dollar... feature for 
where enrollment doubled last year, fous 't beat th 
said: “We will not be too restrictive il installed ej egtalpe usted ac eepgdliiengte 
ores @ Easily \ of R-W In-a-Wall Classroom 
as we have a quasi-moral obligation, sable in wood OF - icine: Ieceutiell eaal 
so long as we domt lower standards, @ Availab ardrobes. Installation supervise 
ynits and guaranteed. 


TRADEMARK 


enriched studies to bright students. 
Enrollment in Catholic schools, sem- 

inaries and colleges has risen 15 per @ Rigid, 4 

cent in the last three years. The Rt. 


yction 


@ individually OP 
y operation 


@ Effec 


a 6-way adjust 
perfect alignm 


not to sit by daing*nothing as the 
Catholic population increases.” WRITE TODAY for complete information...request Bulletin No. F-180. 

In its closing session, the association LEADING 
MANUFACTURERS 


passed resolutions urging Catholic edu- 
OF MANUAL AND 


cators to stimulate greater parent in- resins seen 2 ° 
terest in school affairs, and to encour- rounenes R ichards-W ilcox 
age home and school groups in open PARTITIONS AND 


discussion of educational problems. It TOP-QUALITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


was also resolved that Catholic schools WARDROBES FOR School Equipment Division 
maintain close cooperation with the OVER 75 YEARS 
local community. 520 W. THIRD STREET, AURORA, ILLINOIS * Branches in Principal Cities 
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OPINION POLL 


(Continued From Page 50) 


A New Hampshire man registered a 
complaint that may be true in many 
localities: “City superintendents usual- 
ly receive higher salaries than rural 
superintendents. Yet the former have 
larger staffs, one board, and one school 
system to administer. There should 
be some base below which no super- 
intendent should be employed. Though 
I have no quarrel with increases in 
salaries of principals, in many cases 
these are so rapid and for shorter work- 


Eliminate such infection- 
spreading conditions, with 
faucetless self-flushing 


sanitary fixtures... 


Bradley 
Duo-Washfountains 


ing years that eventually quality and 
quantity of candidates will diminish.” 

A system of “log-rolling” is carried 
on among administrators, states a Kan- 
san: Superintendents of rural and com- 
munity high schools usually exchange 
salary information. “We all like to 
keep up. Salary increases for adminis- 
trators, if geared to salary schedule 
increases for teachers, tend to bring 
administrators’ and teachers’ salaries 
nearer to the same figure. The adminis- 
trator who secures good salary increases 
for teachers is penalized if he is kept 
on the same schedule increases.” 


AVOID DIRTY WATER LEFT-OVERS | 


with Self-Flushing Bowls and Foot-Control | 


SPRAYHEAD ~ 
REPLACES 
FAUCETS 


You will never find unsightly dirty water left 
standing for the next person where Bradley 
Duo-Washfountains are used. The bowls are 


self-flushing. Also, there are no faucets to touch 


and 


therefore no 


infectious contacts — the 


maximum in sanitation. 

The water supply is controlled by the foot- 
pedal and because it is cut off as soon as foot 
is removed, there is no waste. 

Among recent school installations are: Van- 
derboon School, Marquette, Mich., 5; Palmyra 
School, Palmyra, Ill., 6; Hilltop School, Read- 
ing, Ohio, 8; Fort Sanders School, Knoxville, 
Tenn., 13. 

Bradley Duos are furnished in stainless steel 


and vitreous porcelain enamel, in six decorator 
colors. For complete details see pages 15 and 
16, Catalog 5601—copy mailed on request. 


Bradley Duo-Washfountains are located in 
student and faculty washrooms— also in 
corridors or alcoves, near or in cafeterias, 
in art class rooms, laboratory and work- 
rooms. They provide the utmost in sanitary 
wash-up fixtures. 
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Write for 
Catalog 
5601 


BRADLEY 
WASHFOUNTAIN CO. 


2207 W. Michigan St. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


BRADLEY. > | 
Dito (eaoh fountains | 


Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesalers 


From a practical point of view, 
one superintendent from Kentucky is 
against asking for more money than 
local standards will allow. “The super- 
intendent’s salary should be consistent 
with salaries paid administrators in 
other businesses in the community as 
well as with salaries paid in compar- 
able school districts.” 

No matter what specific plan the 
schoolmen favored, many of them 
seemed to agree with a New York 
superintendent who asserted: “I be- 
lieve that merit should be the primary 
factor when a board of education 
establishes the salary of its chief offi- 
cer. In days of necessity for frequent 
salary adjustments for teachers, no 
board can be unaware of the salary 
paid to the superintendent, and board 
members have the opportunity and 
responsibility to assess the administra- 
tor’s worth to the schools, the children, 
and the community.” 


CONSIDER PERSONALITY FIRST 


A man from Missouri was vocal on 
this point: “A superintendent's worth 
and ability should be considered. Per- 
sonal qualities are of extreme impor- 
tance and have little relationship to 
training and experience. Similar train- 
ing and experience should mot mean 
similar salaries. Only weaker adminis- 
trations would favor this.” 

Of the several more realistic sug- 
gestions for fixing salaries offered by 
the superintendents, the favored choice 
was that salary should be based on 
ability and merit. Second choice was 
to make the superintendents’ responsi- 
bility the determining factor. Training 
and experience should be the basis 
for salary, said others, while the cri- 
terion of community salary standards 
was offered by some schoolmen. 

Other suggestions included a base 
pay plus more for extra responsibility, 
pay based on professional leadership, 
and a salary commensurate with the 
size of the school and the responsibili- 
ties involved. 

“The superintendent's salary should 
be related to local factors of economics, 
professional standing, and size of com- 
munity,’ said a schoolman from 
Massachusetts. “His income should re- 
flect the income given other people 
in the community.” 

An administrator from Oregon said: 
“Comparable salaries should be state- 
wide so that all districts would have 
an equal opportunity to obtain bet- 
ter teachers, better superintendents, 
and better schools.” 
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\ / CONTEMPORARY STYLING 
from the IR WIN a a AT ITS BEST 


The No. 850 desk-chair is just one of an 
extensive Irwin group of desks, chairs, tablet arm 
chairs and tables which epitomize the finest in 
modern, versatile school furniture design. 

Its pyramidal, ‘‘V"' leg construction is 
exceptionally strong and graceful. 


® The one-piece desk top, faced with G-E Textolite, 
affords 30% more usable working area and 
proper light reflection. 


@ It has a slam-proof friction hinge, 
adjustable for tension. 


®@ Left side access, only, to desk assures 
orderly aisle traffic. 


@ There are no pedestals or tubing to annoy or 
distract the student. Wide spread legs 
afford plenty of leg room. 


@ Available in AQUA, COPPER-RED or FAWN... 
All durable baked enamel finishes. 
For every classroom and auditorium seating No. 850 


requirement Irwin has the ideal furniture . . . Desk-Chair 
attractively priced. Write for catalog. . 


HIG ey oe Cee GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 














Welded All-Aluminum 
Z  . Drop Front 
2 Meape 960s ‘pie = Milk Refrigerators* 


(Open Drop Front Height 29” to floor) *Pat. Pending 
Available in 10 models — self-contained 


SPEEDS SERVICEeSAVES MONEYeSAVES SPACE 
IN YOUR SCHOOL CAFETERIA 
The FOSTER Welded All Aluminum Drop Front Milk Refrigerator is the answer 


to the milk dispensing problem in schools all over the country. 
| And most important—they’re priced low, and right to meet today’s 
exacting school budget requirements. 


Here’s the Asphalt Tile Institute’s advice on care of asphalt 
tile floors: ‘‘Light furniture . . . should be equipped with glides 
having a smooth flat base with rounded edges and a flexible 
pin to maintain flat contact with the floor.” 

Bassick rubber cushion glides meet these requirements. Reach-In Upright Two Temp. Counter 
They protect wood floors from dents and scratches. They re- ema a ——— _ Refrigerators 
duce the noise of moving furniture. FOSTER BUILDS OVER 200 


THE MODELS OF MATCHED PRODUCTS ; 
BASSICK COMPANY STEWART T ONLY ONE TOP QUALITY LINE! ORIGINATOR AND OLOTST CON S MANUEACTUES® OF 
BRIDGEPORT 5, CONN. 4 nes 
a aniens is iaedensiit NO 2ND OR 3RD LINES! _ — : 
BELLEVILLE, ONT. MAKING MORE KINDS OF CASTERS MAKING CASTERS pO MORE 











Foster Refrigerator Corp. Hudson, N. Y. 
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Norwich lavatories were chosen for Sacred Heart School, Byram, Conn. The Norwich is available 
in a wide range of types and sizes ... with or without 44%" high back splash... with a choice of sup- 
ply fittings ... with or without china or metal legs, so you can standardize on one lavatory design. 
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The 


Preferred 
Plumbing 


How can you build for 
tomorrows children on todays budget ? 


School enrollments are going up another eight 
million by 1965. So whatever you build today 
is going to get heavier-than-ever use in the 
future. 

That’s one good reason for installing Crane 
plumbing fixtures. You can be certain they'll 
last—and operate smoothly and efficiently as 
well. 


Crane fixtures are specially designed for 
school use. They’re styled by Henry Dreyfuss 
to keep your washrooms looking modern for 
years to come. Exclusive Crane features like 


Dial-ese controls help you reduce mainte- 
nance costs appreciably over the years. 


What’s more, you and your architect can 
draw on Crane’s wide experience in solving 
washroom and sanitation problems. 


Why not find out for yourself how Crane 
can help you build for tomorrow’s huge en- 
rollments? Ask your architect or contractor 
to include Crane, ‘‘the preferred plumbing,” 
in your new building or modernization plans. 


In heating too, ask for Crane quality. 


CRANE CO 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 


VALVES FITTINGS « PIPE PLUMBING AIR CONDITIONING 


KITCHENS HEATING 





Mechanical Contractor for Sacred Heart School, Greenwich 
Plumbing & Heating Co.,Greenwich, Conn.; Architect, Gerald 
J. Phelan, Bridgeport, Conn.; Engineers, Fletcher-Thomp- 
son, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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CAROLINA IS JUSTLY PROUD 


OF ake 7Fortst COLLEGE 


ABOUT PEOPLE 





CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES 


Frank Dick to Sylvania Exempted 
Village School, Sylvania, Ohio, from 
Pandora-Gilboa Consolidated School, 

Pandora, Ohio, effective July 1. 
E. A. Sahm, superintendent at New 
Pa Braunfels, Tex., for 29 years, to super- 
otograph ¢ 


from model 


intendent emeritus and supervisor of 


Wake Forest the schools’ inservice training program, 


we effective September 1. He will be suc 
ceeded by M. E. Rust, principal of the 
junior high school there. 

Paul D. Basler to School Board Dis 
trict 5, Plainfield, Neb., from Beemer, 


Neb. Richard Ekwall, 


teacher at will 


ARCHITECTS—LARSON & LARSON. WINSTON-SALEM. N.C 
CONSULTING ENGINEER—LOUIS BOVIER DISTRIBUTOR—ATLAS SUPPLY CO. 


school 


Mr. 


high 
MECHANICAL CONTRACTORS —ROWE-GOODIN-JONES. INC... OURHAM 

W. H. SULLIVAN CO.. GREENSBORO; J.T. BATES & CO., WINSTON-SALEM Beemer, succeed 
. “yas Basler there. 

For all the various buildings on the 


Hugh W. Gregg, assistant superin 





Halsey Taylor Cooler in Girls’ Dormitory 


_Tilog Jaglor 


campus, Halsey Taylor coolers and 
fountains were specified. Thus, this 
well-planned college provides every 


educational facility, plus the health- 


safety and dependability always 
assured by Halsey Taylor. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO., Warren, O. 


FOUNTAINS -COOLERS 


ENGINEER EO THE BEST TO MEET EVERY SERVICE TEST 


fingerprints mean 
contamination! 


the STERIL-SIL 


SILVER HANDLING 
SYSTEM 
keeps bacteria count 
at a minimum! 


tendent of the Corning City School 
District, Corning, N.Y., to associate su- 
perintendent there July 1. He suc 
ceeds the late William E. Severn. 

L. P. Howser, acting superintendent, 
Kentucky School for the Blind, Louis 
ville, Ky., to superintendent there. 

Clarence M. Bussinger to Loudoun 
County, Leesburg, Va., from Amelia- 
Nottoway School, Nottoway, Va. 

Joe W. Ostenberg to McPherson, 
Kan., from Iola, Kan. 

A. J. Rutland to area superintendent, 
Aiken, S.C., from superintendent for 
Aiken County, Aiken, S.C. 

Edward V. Hudson to Burden, Kan., 
from high school principal at Cedar 
Vale, Kan. 

Clayton Brower and Victor J. Podesta 
to assistant superintendents, Plainfield, 
N.J. Mr. Brower was formerly assist 
ant to the superintendent and Mr. 
Podesta held the post of director of 
elementary education. 

B. F. Rowley from Sharon, Okla., 
to Buffalo, Okla., succeeding William 
Wood, who resigned. 

Tom Linam from Mart, Tex., to Sey 





Sanitary silverware is essential in school cafeterias to safeguard stu- 
dents from bacteria contamination. With the Steril-Sil System, silver is 
never touched from rinsing to dispensing, assuring minimum bacteria 
count. The Steril-Sil System speeds silver handling—makes more clean 
silver available during rush hours and saves valuable employee time, | 
important factors with today’s increasing school enrollments. Rugged 

lightweight nylon Cylinders, acid and heat-resistant, hold silver from | 
sterilizer to serving station. Polished stainless steel Top Counter Dis- | 
pensers, Unda-Bar Dispensers and Baskets are available to fit the needs 

of every size operation. The Steril-Sil System is low in cost and requires | 
no maintenance 


mour, Tex. 

H. W. Stubbs to Collins High 
School, Collins, Miss., from principal 
there. He succeeds T, N. Spight, who 
resigned. 

Paul Schroeder to superintendent at 
Craig, Neb., from principal there. He 
succeeds Russell Ward, who goes to 
Nehawka, Neb. 

Gilbert Grant to Orangefield Con- 
solidated School District, Orange, Tex., 
from acting superintendent there. 

Charles C. Coulter to Saginaw, Mich., 
from acting superintendent there. 


| 


Silver is washed in upright position in Cylinders and 
tumbled into empty Cylinders handles up. Silver is then 
carried in convenient Baskets to replace empty Cylinders 
in Top Counter or Unda-Bar Dispensers. 


Steril-Sil Systems are available for every type of operation. Write today. 


the STERIL-SIL company 
150 CAUSEWAY ST., BOSTON 14, MASS. 
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COalionals De luxe adding machine... 


Live keyboard’ with keytouch adjustable to each operator! 





Saves up to 50% hand motion—and 
effort! Never before have so many time- 
and-effort-saving features been placed 
on an adding machine. 


Every key operates the motor — so 
you can now forget the motor bar. No 
more back-and-forth hand motion from 
keys to motor bar. 


Keys are instantly adjustable to each 
operator’s touch! No wonder operators 
are so enthusiastic about it. They do 
their work faster with up to 50% less 


effort. New operating advantages, quiet- 
ness, beauty! 

“Live” Keyboard with Adjustable 
Keytouch plus 8 other time-saving fea- 
tures combined only on the National 
Adding Machine: Automatic Clear Sig- 
nal . . . Subtractions in red . . . Auto- 
matic Credit Balance in red . . . Auto- 
matic space-up of tape when total prints 
. .. Large Answer Dials . . . Easy-touch 
Key Action . . . Full-Visible Keyboard 
with Automatic Ciphers .. . Rugged-Duty 
Construction. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, varron 9, onto 
989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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A National Adding Machine pays 
for itself with the time-and-effort 
it saves, then continues savings as 
yearly profit. One hour a day saved 
with this new National will, in the 
average office, repay 100% a year 
on the invest- 
ment. See a 
demonstration, 
today, on your 
own work. 


‘Yellow Pages’ || 


* TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


OYwlional 
ADDING MACHINES « CASH REGISTERS 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 





NISSEN TRAMPOLINE CO. 
215 A Avenue, N.W. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me 12 lesson plans in Tram- 
petainn free of charge. (If you don’t 
ave a Trampoline, order anyway ond 
stort planning ahead) 


For coaches 
and 
physical 
education 
instructors 


a carefully 
prepared 
series 


of 


lesson 
plans 

in 
trampolining 


FREE 











if it isn't a NISSEN it isn't a trampoline 














Many of you have told us of your interest 
in making Trampolining a competitive 
sport at your school and incorporating it 
as a regular part of your physical training 
program. Actually, in thousands of junior 
highs, high schools, and colleges Trampo- 
lining now is a full-fledged physical training 
and competitive activity. It is a regular 
event in NCAA and AAU championships, 
and is receiving growing international rec- 
ognition. Furthermore, Trampolining is 
just plain fun and draws young people into 


gymnastics. So to help you plan your 
Trampolining program, we're offering you 
a series of 12 lesson plans and individual 
check-off progress charts free of any 
charge. Mail the handy coupon in this ad 
to day. No obligation. 


Trampolines are made by Nissen — origi- 
nators and manufacturers of Trampolines 
exclusively. 


Free rental of films on trampolining with 
each new Trampoline purchased. 


{ Paste on back of postcard or insert in envelope and mail today. 
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Lloyd L. Shank from Garden City, 
Okla., to Scott City, Okla., succeeding 
Paul Peterson. 

E. O. Berge to Clear Lake, 


trom Seymour, Iowa, to succeed oy G. 


lowa, 


Burns, who is retiring. 

Francis B. Lloyd Jr. to Clayton, Mo., 
from vice rector at St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N.H. At the same time, Carl 
L. Byerly, acting superintendent, was 
named to associate superintendent at 
Clayton. 

Richard Behrends from Hebron, 
Neb., to Auburn, Neb. 

B. T. White from Bruce, 
Ashland, Miss. 

Charles R. Timpany, assistant super- 
intendent for Santa Clara County, San 


Miss., to 


Jose, Calif., to superintendent there. 
He succeeds O. S. Hubbard, who re- 
signed, 

Burgess Parks to superintendent for 
Scott County, Georgetown, Ky., from 
principal at Cropper, Ky. 

Robert L. Musgrave to Madison, 
Kan., from high school principal there. 

C. P. Martin to Tarboro, N.C., from 
Robersonville, N.C., succeeding C. G. 
Credle, who has retired. 

Otto H. Golz to Adair Community 
School District, Adair, lowa, from 
Bridgewater, Iowa, succeeding the late 
W. O. Snoddy. 

Robert W. Plummer, high school 
principal in the Portage Area System, 
Portage, Pa., to supervising principal 
there. 

Charles H. Pierson to Vigo County, 
Terre Haute, Ind., from principal of 
Concannon High School, Terre Haute. 

Rex Millikin, high school principal 
at Geneseo, IIl., to superintendent of 
the Geneseo Community Unit District 
there, effective September 1. He suc- 
ceeds James D. Darnall, who is retiring. 

Linus Wright to director of admin- 
istration in the school central adminis 
tration office, Sherman, Tex., from the 
position of high school principal there. 
He succeeds the late R. B. Rutherford. 

E. Smith, high school instructor, 
Elba, Neb., to superintendent there. 


OTHER APPOINTMENTS ... 
Russell E. Wilson, Madison, Wis., 


former assistant to the superintendent 
of public schools of Dearborn, Mich., 
to associate professor of education, Uni 
versity of Michigan. Dr. Wilson is 
working with the bureau of school serv 
ices as a consultant on district reorgan- 
ization and school plant planning. He 
also is to teach courses in educational 
administration. From 1953 to 1956 he 
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was educational consultant for a large 
manufacturer of school furniture. 

Parmer L. Ew- 

ing, superintend- 

ent, Buffalo, N.Y.., 

to chairman of 

the department 

of administration 

and supervision at 

New York Uni- 

Parmer L. Ewing versity’s schoo, of 

education, effective in September. Dr. 

Ewing has previously served as super- 

intendent in White Plains, N.Y., and 

Rockford, Ill. He succeeds Walter A. 


Anderson, who is now associate dean of 
the school of education. 

Lynn M. Bart- 
lett to state su 
perintencent of 
public instruction, 
Lansing, Mich. 
Dr. Bartlett was 
formerly assistant 
superintendent in 
charge of pupil 
personnel at Grosse Pointe, Mich. Paul 
E. Mawhinney, administrative assistant 
at Grosse Pointe, will succeed Dr. Bart 
lett as director of pupil personnel. 


Lynn M. Bartlett 


YOUR GYM FLOOR CAN PAY FOR ITSELF 


Your Robbins Hard Maple Floor gives you extra value that 
no mere floor covering can offer. With today’s trend to utility 
in junior and high schools, gyms are serving as community recre- 
ation centers and often doubling as roller rinks. And school 
officials are finding a roller rink is a profitable enterprise. Charg- 
ing skaters a nominal fee and renting the gym for private parties 
easily pay both maintenance and initial cost of the floor in 


short order. 


Only a hard maple floor can take the abuse of skating and 
retain its natural beauty, resilience, safety and ease of mainte- 
nance. Robbins Hard Maple Flooring is known the country over 
as the finest for gymnasiums and the most economical in the long 
run. It is manufactured and installed to pay for itself by with- 
standing generations of rough use — from running feet or 


rolling skates. 


For the name of your nearest distributor and authorized floor 
contractor, write Robbins Flooring Co., Reed City, Michigan, 


Dept. NS-657. 


MILLIONS 


All Robbins flooring is available vacuum-impregnated for 


maximum protection against moisture, decay and termites. 


‘WALK DAILY 


< ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 
: Reed City and Ishpeming, Michigan 


World's Largest Maple Flooring Manufacturer 





SOUND SYSTEM CAN MEET 

YOUR INDIVIDUAL 

CURRICULUM NEEDS... 
regardless of size of school 


Whether the installation is 

large or small, DuKane /lexible 
school sound systems do the job 
at a moderate cost. You get 

a custom job through use of 
mass-produced component panels, 
permitting easy installation 

to meet your own school’s needs! 


Modern school planners across 
the nation have found DuKane 
the practical answer to the need 
for a centralized school sound 
system. Send the coupon for 
the facts today. 


¢ no limit to number of rooms « 1, 2 or 3 
channel operation « 50 to 100 watt 
program amplifiers « 6 to 12 watt 
intercom panel * complete emergency 
operation « remote program pickup « 
AM-FM radio tuner « engineered to any 
requirement « listed with Underwriters’ 


Laboratories 


SCHOOL 4 INDUSTRIAL 

SOUND SYSTEMS « FLEXIFONE 
INTERCOM + PRIVATE TELE- 
PHONE SYSTEMS + NURSES’ 
CALL SYSTEMS + MICROMATIC 
SOUND SLIDEFILM PROJECTORS 
and electronics for the armed forces 


Please send the facts on DuKane schoo! sound systems 
and how they can be ‘tailored’ to individual needs 

DuKane Corporation, Dept. NS-67 

St. Charles, Iilinois 


ADDRESS _ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
NAME ___ | 
| 
| 
| 
i 
' 


SCHOOL ___ = 
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A. J. Brendel, superintendent, Grand 
Blanc, Mich., will take office as presi- 
dent of the Michigan Education As- 
sociation, July 1. He will succeed 
Francis W. Beedon of Muskegon. 

Mary M. Condon, state superintend 
ent for Montana from 1949 to 1956, to 
the staff of the state department of pub 
lic instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Francis G. McKeag, director, divi 
sion of social centers, to assistant to the 
superintendent, Chicago, succeeding 
Kenneth W. Lund. 

James E. Rus- 

sell to secretary ol 

the Educational 

Policies Commis 

sion of the N.E.A 

Washington, D.C., 

trom associate pro 

fessor of educa 

vamaes ©. Russell tion, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. On July 
& Dr. Russell will succeed Howard E. 
Wilson, who has resigned to become 
dean of the school education, Uni 
versity of California in Los Angeles. 

Lamar Fortenberry to acting coor 
dinatotr ol Negro education, state de 
partment of education, Jackson, Miss.. 
from assistant supervisor ot secondary 
education in the department. He suc 
ceeds the late P. H. Easom. 

Davis Y. Pa- 
schall to state 
superintendent of 
public instruction 
tor Virginia, from 
director of teacher 
education and 
certification there. 
Dr. Paschall has 


ved as assistant supervisor of second 


Davis Y. Paschal! 


ary education, director of elementary 
education, and associate director of in 
struction. He is a graduate of William 
and Mary and received his doctor’s de 
gree from the University of Virginia. 


He succeeds the late Dowell J. Howard. 


RESIGNED . 


Dorsey Brause, superintendent at 
Chatheld, Ohio. 
Glen Sherman, superintendent, Ar 
thur County High School, Arthur Neb. 
Terrell W. 


SC he 01 


Ogg, superintendent of 
Brazosport system, Freeport, 
Tex. 

Perry Patterson, superintendent at 
Fruitland, Idaho. 

M. H. Lewis, superintendent at New 
Bloomfield, Mo. 

George B. Johnson, superintendent at 


Lewis, Kan. 


‘LOAOS of FUN’ 


with SAFETY 


eeoececcecsocecs 
HOBBY HORSE SWING 
Excitement—adventure—fun and exercise. 
They‘re all combined in this heavy duty 
Burke-Built Hobby Horse Swing . . . with 
complete safety. Three point suspension 
keeps seat level at all times. No pushing 
necessary—even a tot can create his own 
momentum. 
KIDDIE GLIDER 
A companion piece to the Hobby Horse 
Swing. Two can find adventure together 
in Burke’s Heavy Duty Kiddie Glider and 
they can’t bang their heads, pinch their 
legs, or swing too high. 
Burke builds a complete line of swings, 
slides, and playground equipment for 
schools, hospitals, institutions, cities and 
recreation areas, including several new 
and completely tested revolutionary units 
for playgrounds everywhere. 
For complete information write Dept. B. 


< ZA 

y FA / } / 

“I ike yjompay 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 


A WORD TO THE WISE! 


You see Fair-Play scoreboards in the 
largest bowls and smallest stadiums! 


ROSE BOWL, ORANGE BOWL, 
‘GATOR BOWL and 
VALLEY HIGH! 


“ "10 co LOTR. 


FB-50-A2 (above): Biggest, most pop- 
ular standard football scoreboard 
18’x81/2’ 

Other sizes, prices, too! Write for 
details, brochures. 


FAIR-PLAY MFG. CO. 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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Wherever appearance counts... 
you need a mop of DuPont Cellulose Sponge Yarn! 

































































Muddy footprints, dirty smudges, and just plain grit from healthy school yard ac- 
tivities, soon disappear when a sponge yarn mop goes to work. Glides over the floor, 
takes the ‘‘muscle’’ out of mopping, yet does a real cleaning job! For the sanitary look, 
you need a neat, sanitary-clean mop. Easy on your budget too—they wear longer! 
Ask today about mops of Du Pont sponge yarn. Contact your supplier or write: 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Cellulose Sponge Yarn, Dept. NS, Wil- 


ti ——} mington 98, Del. 
sith | 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Cellulose Sponge (NS) 

Wilmington 98, Delaware 

Please send free booklets to: 





For every member of your cleaning 
staff, an entertaining instructional 
booklet. This adventure in modern NAME: 
mopping illustrates the “secret” of how FIRM: 
to mop... wherever appearance counts ! 
Send today; fill in this coupon: 


NUMBER OF COPIES 








STREET: 





CITY: 


GUPOND «ns THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING .. . THROUGH CHEMISTRY CLEANING SUPPLY DEALER 


ore 1 7) 
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Everett Bobbitt, superintendent 
Ninnekah, Okla. 
W. A. 


Starbuck, Minn., for 29 years. 


Peterson, superintendent at 


C. H. Branson, superintendent ot 


elementary schools, Bonner 


Kan. 
Kenneth C. Tate, superintendent for 


Springs, 


Beecher City Community Unit 20, at 
Beecher City, Ill. 

E. H. Ward, superintendent, White 
Pine County High School, Ely, Nev. 

Walter McIntosh, superintendent at 
Marion, Mich. 

Hugh Price, superintendent at Flo 
rence, Kan. 


RETIRED . 


Oe ts 
McCune, Kan., tor last 19 years. 


Heryford, superintendent at 


C. J. Going, assistant superintendent, 
Birmingham, Ala., for last 18 years. 
Ether 


Monroe County, Albia, Iowa, for last 


Roberts, superintendent for 


35 years. 
oO. L. 


Loudoun County, Leesburg, Va., for 40 


Emerick, superintendent for 


years. 

Judith Waller, N.B.C. public affairs 
representative. Miss Waller was as 
WMAQ, Chi 


ago, during most of her career. She 


s 


sociated with station 


on rough service. Yes . 


McArthur... 


FIRST CHOICE IN TOWELS 
FOR “COST-CONSCIOUS” BUYERS! 


For quality that leaves price forgotten, it’s Mc- 
Arthur's performance-plus 
Turk Gym Towels. Woven of the best long staple, 
triple twisted two-ply yarns 
shrunk size to eliminate strain in use . 
. for the longest-wearing, 
lowest cost-per-use towel on the market. . . 
write for complete information. 


GEO. Me A iH T i UJ it BARABOO, WIS. 


became public affairs and education di 
rector, Central Division, for N.B.C. 
when the network purchased the sta 
tion in 1931, and pioneered in develop 
ing patterns for cultural broadcasting. 


DIED . 


I. Victor Burger, 65, assistant super 
intendent, Lower Manhattan, New 
York, since 1944. 

Paul C. Bunn, former superintend 
ent, Youngstown, Ohio. Mr. Bunn 
served at Youngstown from 1944 until 
his retirement in 1956. 

Dudley Hare, 46, superintendent at 
Ossining, N.Y. 

Silas C. Kimm, 94, superintendent 
tor Herkimer County, Herkimer, N.Y., 
from 1912 to 1936. 

C. C. Byerly, 61, first assistant state 
superintendent of schools for Illinois. 

Edward B. Thiele, assistant super 
intendent in charge of public relations, 
Philadelphia. 

George B. Swinehart, 70, regional 
superintendent of the Boyertown area 
schools, Joyertown, Pa. 

Mary Farnam, director school cafe 
terias, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. Miss 
Farnam was one of the founders of 
the American Food Service Associa 


Super-Gym and Super- 


full 20” x 40” 
. . they thrive 


choose 











NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N.Y. 


tion and held several ofhces in the or 
ganization, including editorship of the 
association’s newsletter. 

John Edward Butler, 83, retired, for 
merly superintendent in Ishpeming, 
Ironwood and Bessemer, Mich. 





COMING EVENTS 





building custodians and 
consecutive workshop, 
Columbia University, 


3-7. School 
supervisors, 19th 
Teachers College, 
New York. 

3-7. Southern States Work Conference, 
18th annual meeting, Daytona Beach, Fla 

18, 19. Fourth School Law Conference, 
Duke University, Durham, N.C. 

19-21. National School Service Institute, 
5th annual summer management meeting, 
Estes Park, Colo 
25-29. National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 
N.E.A., 12th annual national conference, 
Washington, D.C. 
30-July 6. National Education Associa- 
tion, centennial convention, Philadelphia. 


JULY 

1-4. National School Public Relations 
Association, annual meeting, Philadelphia 
8-13. National School Public Relations 
Association, fourth annual seminar, New 
York. 

21-25. Superintendents and Principals, 
35th annual conference, Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park 


OCTOBER 

11, 12. Department of Rural Education, 
N.E.A., annual meeting, Denver. 

13-16. County and Rural Area Superin- 
tendents, 12th national conference, Denver. 

20-24. Association of School Business Offi- 
cials of the United States and Canada, 43d 
annual convention, New Orleans. 

21-25. School and college sessions of the 
45th National Safety Congress and Exposi- 
tion, Chicago. 


NOVEMBER 
3, 4. Association of Urban Universities, 
annual meeting, Detroit 
10-16. American Education Week. 


11-14. American School Food Service As- 
sociation, 11th annual convention, St. Louis 


11-15. American Public Health Associa- 
tion, 85th annual meeting, Cleveland 


DECEMBER 


1-4. National School Service Institute, 
annual convention, Chicago 


1958 
FEBRUARY 


22-26. American Association of School 
Administrators, regional convention, St 
Louis 


MARCH 
8-12. American Association of School 
Administrators, regional convention, San 
Francisco. 
29-April 2. American Association of 
School Administrators, regional conven- 
tion, Cleveland. 
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EDWARDS ...the simplest 


most efficient program 


(i seme, soe 
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instrument 


Seeereree 
Seteserrsre 


NO CHAINS...NO TAPES...NO COMPLICATED MECHANISMS 


With an Edwards Program Instrument your own per- 
sonnel can make any required program change in a 
matter of seconds. A simple shift of a small metal pin 
accomplishes the change. 


And the instrument itself is ruggedly built, simple in 
design, quality in every component. This results in no 
maintenance problems and years of dependable service. 


The Edwards Program Instrument is an essential part 


of your school clock and program system...an ideal op- 
erating companion tothe famous Edwards Clock System. 


For your new school or modernization program, you owe 
it to yourself to find out about the many exclusive ad- 
vantages of an Edwards Clock and Program System. 
Contact your Edwards Technical Specialist (in 53 key 
cities in U.S. and Canada) or write Dept. NS-6, 
Edwards Company, Inc., Norwalk, Conn. (In Canada: 
Edwards of Canada, Ltd., Owen Sound, Ontario). 





Specialists in Signaling Since 1872 1} WARDS 
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DESIGN ¢ DEVELOPMENT ¢ MANUFACTURE 





The first book ever to analyze the Primary School Curriculum in 
terms of Architectural Design . . . 


planning elementary 
school lhe 
buildings — 


by N. L. Engelhardt, N. L. Engelhardt Jr AN =BS SONG Bi 
¢ < € \ LOOKS LIKE 


and Stanton Leggett : | ook 
é é ks HT ax] 4 i CLASSROOMS 
Activities ¢ 


authors of School Planning and Building iR> \ ‘A rie Classroom 

< { > a he | ; Slements of the Classroom 
pacers ie : : i ¢ ape Classroom Fa 
™ LI “. cilities e Service details for 
the Elementary Classroom 


The completion of a successful elementary 
school building today calls for a degree of SPECIALIZED EDUCATIONAL 
planning and preparation unknown a gen- ee = ; SPACES ae 
eration ago. No longer is it sufficient to lt a , lomncuity Ronen = 8a8 
TE ; 

















provide for the traditional 3 R’s curriculum é | room ¢ Lunchroom Mul 
and little else. :  eceahl Avees 
Today, every key figure concerned with and Site Planning. 
planning a primary school building must kis VISION, LIGHT, COLOR 
recognize, and provide for, a pattern of AUXILIARY ROOMS 
teacher-pupil activities which often includes Aéminletretive @peets ° 
dramatics, music, arts and crafts, group games and dancing, and even simple Teacher Spaces 
scientific experiments. 
Here at last is a book that specifies exactly what these special activities are, ; m 
and what equipment and facilities they require. “Planning Elementary School eee tes tar Ch * 
Buildings” is the first book to explain the principles and practices of modern dren’s Organizations 
primary-school education in terms of architectural design. ORGANIZATION AND SIZE 
Written out of the authors’ long experience as planning consultants to boards of Administrative Divisions ¢ 
education, architects, and builders throughout the country this new book: 1 a gre gs” 
shows how to plan a new school around the curriculum it will serve Schools 
explains the philosophy, the goals, and the terminology of modern ele- SURVEYS AND SITE 
mentary education SELECTION 
illustrates the daily activities of classroom, playroom, auditorium, library, The Community Survey « 
and auxiliary areas s Soheet Bathing Ore 
Iliustrated with some 300 photographs, this book gives you specific planning g 
data on site selection, one-story vs. multiple-story design, layout and floor space in SERVICE ELEMENTS 
classrooms, necessary equipment for classrooms, lunchroom, indoor playroom, Custodial Spaces ¢ Storage 
library, assembly room, faculty and administrative offices, custodial space—plus, . mig error segs 
of course, recommended types of heating, ventilating and air conditioning systems. Materials of Construction 
Special features include case histories of school surveys in typical communities— Se er - 
step-by-step plans for developing a school building program—and complete check- 
lists of essential equipment, facilities, and services. a 


WIDER USE OF SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 


ram e Site Selection 








F.W. DODGE 
DODGE BOOKS, F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. FREE 10-DAY TRIAL 
|) We believe that only by actu- 
ally seeing this book can you 
realize its full value to you. 
For that reason we invite you 
to examine a copy for 10 
days, entirely without cost or 
obligation. Simply fill in and 
mail the coupon—a free ex- 
amination copy of “Planning 
Elementary School Buildings” 
will go forward to you at 

once. 


Send me copies of PLANNING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
conpoRATION §=BUILDINGS. After 10 days I will either remit $12.50 plus postage, 


or return the book without cost or obligation. 


Name 
Address 


City Zone State 
() Payment enclosed. Dodge pays postage [] Send free catalog. 
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ADMINISTRATION 
Why Teach? Edited by D. Louise Sharp, 
dean of women, Central Michigan College. 
Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. Pp. 240. $4. 


CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS 

Uniting All Forces. Proceedings of the 
33d annual educational conference and the 
22d annual meeting of the Kentucky Asso- 
ciation of Colleges, Secondary and Elemen- 
tary Schools, University of Kentucky. Bul- 
letin of the Bureau of School Service, 
March 1957, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington. Pp. 52. $1 


DIRECTORIES 
Education Directory 1956-57, Higher Edu- 
cation. U.S. Office of Education. U.S. Govt. 
Prtg. Off., Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 189. 65 
cents 


FINANCE 
Salaries of Certificated Employes in Cali- 
fornia Public Schools, 1956-57. By Henry 
W. Magnuson and Peter J. Tashnovian, 
Bureau of Education Research. California 
State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento. Pp. 14. 


School Finance. Its Theory and Practice. 
William E. Rosenstengel, professor of edu- 
cation, University of North Carolina, and 
Jefferson N. Eastmond, associate professor 
of education, Brigham Young University. 
Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York 
10. Pp. 442. $6.50. 


FROM SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

Cerebral Palsy Units. Part I, Report of 
the Superintendent of Schools, 1955-56. 
Prepared by Thea S. Klein, principal, P.S. 
135, Manhattan. Division of Child Welfare, 
Board of Education of the City of New 
York, 110 Livingstone Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Pp. 47. 

Science in the Madison Public Schools. 
By Philip H. Falk, superintendent, Madi- 
son, Wis. Biennial report, 1954-56. Board 
of Education, Madison. Pp. 170 


GUIDANCE 
Outline for Elementary School Guidance. 
By the Study Commission on Elementary 
School Guidance. Gulf School Research 
Development Association, 3801 Cullen Blvd., 
Houston 4, Tex. Pp. 34. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 

Accredited Higher Institutions, 1956. Bul- 
letin 1957, No.1. By Theresa B. Wilkins, re- 
search assistant, division of higher educa- 
tion, U.S. Office of Education. U.S. Govt. 
Prtg. Off., Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 109. 
55 cents. 

Crisis in Higher Education. By Charles 
P. Hogarth, president, Mississippi State 
College for Women. Public Affairs Press, 
419 New Jersey Ave., Washington 3, D.C. 
Pp. 60. 

The Two-Year College: Its Place in 
American Higher Education. Council for 
Financial Aid to Education, Inc., 6 E. 45th 
St., New York 17. Pp. 11. 15 cents. 


INSURANCE 
School Property Insurance. Experiences at 
State Level. By N. E. Viles, associate chief, 
school housing section, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. U.S. Govt. Prtg. Off., Washington 
25, D.C. Pp. 61. 25 cents. 


INTEGRATION 
Miracle of Social Adjustment: Desegre- 
gation in the Washington D.C., Schools. 
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Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 


By Carl F. Hansen. Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith, 515 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. Pp. 70. 35 cents. 


SAFETY EDUCATION 
School and College Safety. Proceedings 
of the 44th National Safety Congress. Cur- 
rent Safety Topics—Volume 24. National 
Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11. Pp. 32. 85 cents. 


SCHOOL LAW 
Powers and Duties of School Commu- 
nities. By Joseph Robinson, legal adviser, 
School Building Assistance Commission, 


SMOOTH, SANITARY 
TOPS of Masonite 
Presdwood, Linoleum, 
Fir or Birch Plywood, 
Formica and Resilyte 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Massa- 
chusetts Association of School Committees, 
Inc., Box 372, New Bedford, Mass. Pp. 30. 
50 cents. 

Yearbook of School Law 1957. By Lee 
O. Garber, professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Interstate Printers 
and Publishers, Inc., Danville, Ill. Pp. 160 
$3. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 
Census of Severely Retarded Children in 
New York State. By Theodore Bienenstok 
and Warren W. Coxe. Interdepartmental 
Health Resources Board, State Education 
Department, Albany, N.Y. Pp. 62. 


No other tables have as 
many “Extra Features’’ as 


% GREATER SEATING CAPACITY 

%& MORE LEG COMFORT 

% UNEQUALED APPEARANCE, 
DURABILITY, STRENGTH 

* FINEST CONSTRUCTION, 
MATERIALS, FINISHES 

* BUILT FOR LONG SERVICE 

The Strongest, 


Handiest Folding 
Table Made! 








= 





FOLD UNDER FOR STORAGE 





1, 2, 3, 4 LEVEL BANDSTANDS 


“U"* shaped set-up for BANDS and OR- 
CHESTRAS allow unobstructed vision of 
musicians, director and audience. Improve 
appearance, discipline and director control. 
Same units set-up in a straight line can be 
used as stepped-up audience seating risers. 


1-LEVEL PLATFORMS, STAGES 


For speakers, raised speakers tables, cere- 
monies, acts, style shows. Quick set-up or 
removal. Used in Schools, Colleges, Churches, 
Hotels, Clubs, Lodges. Each unit only 212” 
thick when folded. Store in small space. 


USE THE SAME UNITS FOR 
MANY DIFFERENT ARRANGEMENTS 


ANY SIZE STAGE IN ANY 
ROOM OR HALL, ANYTIME 


Witchell PORTABLE 


FOLDING STANDS 

* Each unit a SAFE stand in itself 

% 4'x8'x3/,” Tops, 8” 16” 24” 32” heights 
* Strong, rigid TUBULAR STEEL LEGS 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


2734 S. 34th St. © Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


MFRS. of MITCHELL FOLD-0-LEG TABLES, BAND AND CHORAL STANDS, SEATING RISERS 





DECIDEDLY BETTER 


DAY-BRITE 


Can relighting pertorm miracles? 


Close to it—if you choose the right fixture for the job. You see, 
any fixture can make a classroom brighter. But the trick is to 
increase over-all illumination without creating shadows and glare. 


You also want a fixture that complements the room. One that 
stands up under punishment... lets you change lamps in a jiffy . . 
needs practically no maintenance and keeps on giving good 
dependable service, year after year. 

There’s only one fixture designed to perform miracles like that. 
It’s Day-Brite Luvex. Won’t you let our representative prove 

it to you in a close-up, critical comparison with any other 

fixture you name. Call him today. He’s listed in the Yellow 
Pages. Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5451 Bulwer Avenue, St. Louis 

7, Mo. Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., of California, 530 Martin Avenue, 
Santa Clara, Calif. In Canada: Amalgamated Electric Corp., Ltd., 
Toronto 6, Ontario. 

NATION’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 


OF COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL, 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Typical classroom, N. Charleston (S.C.) High School, 


lighted with Day-Brite Luvex® fixtures in a “U" pattern. 
71132 
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TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 204. Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your request to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Tempo Line 
in Classroom Furniture 

The No. 940 chair and No. 970 desk 
two units in the new 


illustrated are 


Tempo line of classroom furniture re- 
cently introduced by Griggs. Styled in 
the contemporary manner, the furniture 
has clean functional lines, and styling 
and engineering are coordinated for 
greatest functional value. The tapered 
legs are swaged from seamless steel tub- 
ing to give the furniture a graceful mod- 
ern appearance with rugged strength. All 
structural high-strength 
tubular steel precision welded. 

One hundred per cent hardwood ply 
wood is used for the chair backs and 
seats in the Tempo line. Desk tops and 
table tops are available either in the 
hardwood plywood or in Griggs “Plas 
tex,” a mar-resistant surface which can 
be wiped clean. The new Tempo chair 
and desk are available in five colors of 
infra-red oven-baked enamel and are of 
fered in a full range of sizes. Griggs 


Equipment, Inc., Belton, Texas. 
For more details circle #248 on mailing card. 


members are 


Paint Washed Away 
with Remover 

Paint, varnish and lacquer are easily 
removed from wood and metal surfaces 
by applying a new paint remover with 
an ordinary paint brush and directing a 
strong spray of water on the coated sur- 
face. Known as Rinse Away Paint and 
Varnish Remover, it allows paint to be 
washed away within 15 to 30 minutes 
after application, leaving bright, clean 
surfaces which need no other treatment 
before repainting. Rinse Away remover 
leaves no residue, is non-inflammable 
and may be used as a cleanser in recon- 
ditioning old bristle and nylon paint 
brushes. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 632 
Ft. Duquesne Blvd., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


For more details circle #249 on mailing card. 
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Low-Cost Globe 
Is Fun to Handle 

A lightweight, sturdy, brightly painted 
globe which can be handled by pupils, 
yet is easily turned and studied in its 
frame, is now offered in the Readiness 
Globe. Large, bold upper and lower-case 
type is used for the names of countries, 
states and provinces, making them easily 
read even by young children. State 
names enable children to find their home 
state and see its relative location on the 
globe. Only large cities are shown, mak 
ing them more easily found on the globe. 

Weighing only 26 ounces, the Readi 
ness Globe is easily handled by children 
who can thus see and feel the earth as 
a sphere and the relative locations and 
distances between states, countries and 
continents. Handling the bright-colored 


globe inspires curiosity on the part of 
pupils and increases interest. The Readi- 
ness Globe is inexpensive in cost, making 
it possible to provide one for each small 
group of pupils. It is offered in various 
types of stands. A. J. Nystrom & Co., 
3333 Elston Ave., Chicago 18. 


For more details circle #250 on mailing card. 


Self-Polishing Wax 
Contains Vinyl 

Vinyl, one of the toughest plastic sub 
stances, is combined with other new 
ingredients to form Simoniz Floor Wax 
With Vinyl. This new self-polishing 
oor wax is slip-resistant, highly scuff 
resistant and water repellent. Ideal for 
heavily traveled areas in institutions, 
Simoniz Floor Wax With Vinyl can be 

(Continued on page 182) 


used on linoleum, asphalt tile, rubber 
tile, vinyl tile and finished wood. It is 
easy to apply and equally easy to remove 
when desired. The new wax gives a 
tough, long-lasting finish which keeps 
floors bright and attractive with mini 
mum care. Simoniz Company, 2100 In- 
diana Ave., Chicago 16. 


For more details circle #251 on mailing card 


Amazite Table Top 
Resists Hard Use 

H & H folding tables are now avail 
able with tops of Amazite, a durable, 
long wearing hardboard. Amazite sur 
face resists oil, grease, coffee, water and 
other stains as well as the everyday wear 
and tear of institutional use. It is avail 
able in an attractive blond shade which 
is impregnated onto a darker core. 
H & H Mfg. Co., 1281 W. 13th St., 
Joplin, Mo. 


For more details circle #252 on mailing card 


Adjustable Shelving Units 
Match Unit Ventilators 

Designed as matching equipment for 
the Trane line of unit ventilators, the 
new Trane shelving units have a special 
shelf adjustment providing over twenty 
settings. This feature makes the units 
adaptable to books and other materials 
of various sizes. 

Doors slide open at finger tip touch 
through the use of two plastic buttons 
set in the bottom. The top is finished 
in a marproof hard surface plastic which 
withstands everyday use. A_ polished 
aluminum strip has been added to hide 
shelving joints and to form a non-slip 
clamp for the finish-covering on top of 


the shelving. Shelving sections are avail 
able with or without doors in 28 and 32 
inch heights. The Trane Company, La 


Crosse, Wis. 
For more details circle 4253 on mailing card 





What's Tlew ... 


Mobile Book Truck 
Has Two-Tiered Cabinet 
A two-tiered storage cabinet for 


mobile book 


gen 


truck 


use Decomes a 


when books are to be distributed or col 


lected. 
rolling wheels and ex 


unit has Casy 


tended sides to hold a maximum number 


cabinet truck 
the Brunswick 
shelt divider 


] ; 
colortul 


The 


assemble d 


- | | 
Ol DOOKS, 
can be from 


units in scores Ol door, 
meet 
book 
the 


SC hools. 


combinations to 


and moununyg 


the need. Shelf dimensions of the 


truck meet the requirements of 
wide books 
The interchangeable dividers permit as 


and 


Variety ot used in 


sembling the books in categories 


the shelves prevent damage to the vol 


umes. 
Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. 


For more details circle #254 on mailing card 


An adaptation of the attractive, 
modern Brunswick storage cabinets, the 


The Brunswick-Balker-Collender 


Low-Profile Metal Building 
Has Wide Span 

Low profile and wide span with post 
free interior are features of the new line 
ot metal buildings introduced by Butler 
Manutacturing Company. The clear 
span, rigid steel frame provides a post 
tree interior, permitting full use of the 
floor area. The pre-engineered metal 
building has a low pitch which retains 
the advantages of a gable roof. The steel 
framework is specially designed, yet is 
strong enough to span Hoor areas up to 
100 teet wide without the use of interior 
posts or root trusses. 

The frames are pre-engineered and 
mass produced to fit together perfectly 


and to save time and costs in construc- 
tion. Exterior walls can be of metal or 
ot any non-load-bearing curtain type, in- 
cluding large expanses of glass. The 
new buildings are designed for use as 
classrooms, auditoriums, field houses 
and similar facilities. Butler Mfg. Co., 
7400 E. 13th St., Kansas City 26, Mo. 


For more details cirlle #255 on mailing card. 


STACOR EQUIPMENT 


for your students 


a better investment... 


... for your capital budget 
... for your maintenance budget 


FLEX-MASTER 6-STUDENT DRAWING TABLE 31 DM 42 


¢ selected 
softwood 
top—also 
in hardwood, 
plastic or 
steel 


Manufac- 
turers of 
Lifetime 
Steel 
Blueprint 
Filing 
Cabinets, 
Drafting 


a“ 
Tables, ai 


* easy 


al 
angle 


adjustment 


_— * zine-plated 
steel end 
cleats 


© drawers 
“operate 
smoothly 
on nylon 


glides 


6 drawer 
unit with 
individual 


Redesigned Sprinkler 
Is Smaller and Faster 

The Adamson Moving Base Sprinkler 
is now available in the new 17-31 model 
with a completely redesigned small base 
which is compact and lightweight for 
easier handling. The traveling head in 
the new model is geared for greater 
speed when needed. Models now avail 
able in the Adamson Traveling Sprin 
klers have a travel speed range of from 
17 to 80 feet per hour. 

The water-powered, automatic sprin 
kler unit is designed for efficient irriga 
tion of athletic fields and other turfed 
areas. Efficient operation with minimum 
outlets is assured with the sprinklers 
which give even water distribution. 
Working on average pressure, the travel 
ing sprinklers cover a large area, mov 
ing automatically, and giving an even 
rainfall type of coverage without puddles 
or dry spots. The complete system re 
quires minimum hose connections and 
hose length as well as minimum atten 
tion. It provides an economical method 


of efficient turf care. Adamson Sprin- 
kler Co., 2228 Barry Ave., Los Angeles 
64, Calif. 


For more details circle #256 on mailing card 


Plextone Wall-Coating 
Is Odorless 

A new Plextone 
coating which is virtually odorless has 
been developed after years of research. 
Schoolrooms, offices and other areas can 
be given prompt attention. without inter- 
rupting normal school activities due to 
offensive odors. The cost of applying 
Plextone is reduced as it can be applied 
directly over old paints, unprimed plas 
ter, Masonite and most common build 
ing materials without priming. 

Plextone is easily applied by the spray 
method with one or more different colors 
sprayed from one gun at one time, with 
a full range of decorator multicolors 


multicolored wall 


Tracing 

Tabi * board storage 
— unit—holds 
etc 6 boards 


locks, 
master 
keyed 


available. It dries quickly and leaves 
surfaces chip-proof and dust resistant. 
Its appearance is not affected by wash 
ing or scrubbing and damaged areas on 
a wall can be covered at any time with 
out traces of patching. Plextone Cor- 
poration of America, 2126 McCarter 
Highway, Newark 4, N.J. 


For more details circle #257 on mailing card. 


* lifetime steel 


Dealer : 
construction 


inquiries 
invited 


* smooth 
bottomed 
shoes 


* square 
tubular legs 


Write today for NEW Catalog 


STACOR EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Brooklyn 3, New York (Continued on page 184) 


477 Troy Avenue ° 
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AIR FORCE APPROVES 


PURCHASE OF TEMPERED 
OPAL GLASS DINNERWARE 


Corning Brand Double-Tough Dinnerware Meets All 
Specifications In Tests And One Year “In-Use’ Trial 


@ Those who demand proof before they buy, choose Double- 
Tough. Official Air Force tests plus a one year trial at 
Chanute Air Force Base disclosed that individual plate 
service instead of metal trays resulted in food waste savings 
of $3,376. Dining comfort and feeding standards also 
showed marked improvement. As a result, Headquarters, 
United States Air Force, has approved tempered opal glass 
dinnerware as a local procurement item. Most important, 
Corning Double-Tough Dinnerware meets all requirements 
IN HOTELS, TOO... under specification DD-T-0090. 


DOUBLE-TOUGH PROVES SUPERIOR! 


run tan deicasden ae te Double -Tough Saves you money 
in face of rising costs 








DINNER PLATES a 9 ,. (Legend) 
. DOUBLE-TOUGH ——— - = - é ° 
2 i}! | @ Proved savings in Double-Tough installations, 


BREAKFAST PLATES | peetemms 1 | 
{—————— 11 both large and small, offer welcome relief from 


SALAD PLATES ee Hie: : gis ; 
60 your rising cost of operation. These are savings 

SOUP PLATES . aaa 
(am2 which you can apply to modernization or obtain- 
(0 : : : 

OYSTER NAPPIE (m2 ing new equipment you may need. It’s a plan 


GRAPEFRUIT PLATES { seems 19 that can work for you! 
VEGETABLE NAPPIE | Sete 17 ; 
caltiaed 7 - Find out for yourself. 

TEA SAUCER a 1) Send for this FREE booklet 
BOUILLON CUP ———— 
This chart shows actual numbers of items broken Dept. NS67, Cornine, N. ¥. 

in test comparing Double-Tough ware with china. pecs lit ae ae om Anema ged Be Anarene relies ba 


and improve my service. 











NAME 


CORNING oovste-touce Dinnerware nes oF wa 


Made by the maker of famous PYREX® brand ware. Consumer 
Products Division, Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 
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Three Bus Chassis 
in 1957 International Line 


Sixty, 66 and 72-passenger school bus 
the 


forward control 


available in new Inter 


The 


chassis are 


national ile new 


chassis are designed to carry more pass- 
engers with no increase in overall length, 
and no decrease in maneuverability. They 
were produced on the basis of recom- 
mendations of the bus body industry. 
Chassis 173-FC seating 60 pupils, has 
a gross vehicle weight of 20,000 pounds 
and a 168-inch wheelbase. Chassis 183- 
FC seating 66 passengers has a 
vehicle weight of 22,000 pounds and a 
[88-inch wheelbase. Powered by a 141 
h.p. BD-282 engine, this chassis is also 
available with the BD-308 engine rated 
at 154 h.p. and full air brakes. Chassis 
1853-FC providing seating for 72 pupils 


gross 








“This year I. E.C. HAIRPIN- 
J LINE* LIGHTING FIXTURES 
saved us $10.78 per class- 
room in power costs and 


maintenance.”’ 





Typical wherever schools are lighted 
by HAIRPINLINE* Cold Cathode fixtures 


is the result of a three 
This substantial saving is due to 


Ihe $10.78 


year check on 


annual per 
1665 classrooms 
longer lamp life (Hairpinline 
ANTEED for 3 YEARS) 
supply a glare free 
AS.A 
greater 


Saving 


standards 


"Registered 
Trademork 


cov? questions 
answers 


see 


s 
Send for fact- 
filled booklets, 
name and ad- 
dress of our light- 
ing engineer 
nearest you 


classroom 


( old 
and lower current consumption. They 
almost shadowless light that more than meets 
Test made against hot cathode lamps. Savings 


against incandescent lamps 


Cathode lamps are GUAR- 


Note lock of 
shodows under 
plant. Photo 
unretouched 


ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING CO. 
2347 E. NINE MILE ROAD, HAZEL PARK, MICHIGAN 


has a gross vehicle weight of 24,000 
pounds, a 208-inch wheelbase and is 
powered by a 165 h.p. motor with an 
RD-406 175 h.p. motor and full air 
brakes available optionally. International 
Harvester Co., 180 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1. 


For more details circle #258 on mailing card. 


Rubber-Cushioned Matting 

Redesigned for Added Safety 
The new Mitchell Safety Surf rubber- 

cushioned matting for playgrounds has 


been redesigned to provide positive pro 
tection for all children whether light, 
medium or heavy. The design change 
takes place on the reverse side of the 
matting where large ribs have now been 
interlaced with smaller ribs. This con 
struction offers double safety action as 
the heavier ribs take the initial shock 
and the second carry on 
from there. Thus the increased decelera 
tive qualities protect the heavy individ 
ual equally with the lightweight from 
serious injuries resulting from falls. 
Safety Surf is easy to install as it con 
sists of four basic interchangeable and 
interlocking rubber blocks which form 
a one-inch thick completely bevelled and 
protective covering in any size unit of 
two feet in any direction. The interlock 
ing feature and anchoring qualities of 
the universal lock block provide a secure 
installation. Mitchell Rubber Products, 
Inc., Sports and Recreation Dept., 2114 
San Fernando Rd., Los Angeles 65, Calif. 


For more details circle #259 on mailing card 


smaller ribs 


Sewing Machine Attachment 
For Sheer Fabrics 

Home economics classes sewing on 
sheer fabrics will find improved results 
with the new Singer Flange Hemmer. 
Designed for use with Singer Straight 
Needle and Slant-Needle Sewing Ma 
chines, the Flange Hemmer permits 
making rolled hems on sheer fabrics 
and will stitch chiffon without the use 
of tissue paper underlay. The attach- 
ment may also be used with the Sin 
ger completely automatic Swing-Needle 
Sewing Machine. Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Co., Inc., 149 Broadway, New 
York 6. 


For more details circle +260 on mailing card 
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SEE THE SCORE LIM 











ELECTRIC 
SCORE ° 9ARD 


Here’s the latest Naden football score- 
board, N-400-IV, with 24” Instant-Vue 
numerals, easily readable, day or night, 
from any seat in the stadium. 


Write for Catalog 
No. 1N — Basketball; 
No. 2N—Football; No. 
3N—Baseball. All 
Naden Football score- 
boards are factory in- 
stalled and fully 
guaranteed. Act now 
for installation this 
season. 


Stockton School, East Orange, N. J., 
showing Thonet 1216 chairs and 801 desks. 


NADEN ano SONS wesster city, iowa sceeniniiine a 
for simplicity, 


comfort 


THE RIGHT COMBINATION-IT CLICKS! 


GOUGLER KEYLESS COMBINATION LOCK 


and strength 


Gougler locks are famous t 

because they can be opened 127 years 
in the dark. No numbers, in sO makers of 
just count the ‘‘clicks’’. 
The Gougler Lock at left is 
very popular. It is a fine lock, ty tables for 
popularly priced and distinctively ree ‘4 public use. 
superior to others. It is a very a ‘ 

strong lock, simple, durable 

and so easy to use — if you 


know the right combination. é mm, «6340 tablet arm chair 
seat: 17x17” 


Die cast cases = DH NW tariet: 12x23" 
impervious ' 
to moisture 


chairs and 


Write us about your seating 
The finest for needs. We will send 


tiles ideale NEW! appropriate illustrated material. 
° . 1. THONET INDUSTRIES, INC., Dept.G 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y 


GOUGLER MASTER KEY COMBINATION LOCK 


New kind of master key, cannot be duplicated 
by key machines. Fits in bottom slot, swings 
right to unlock. Enables safe efficient super- 
vision. Thin, modern design. Plain flat back. 


Write for free sample lock and factory prices 


C. L. GOUGLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 


705 Lake St. Dept. 4 LCUIMEClieMe | SHOWROOMS: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DALLAS, LOS ANGELES, 
MIAMI, STATESVILLE, N. C. 
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MUSIC ROOMS CLASS ROOMS 


UNDESIRABLE 


SOUNDS 
U 


- from room to 
room 
transmission 


STOP AIRBORNE 
SOUND WITH 


HARDWOOD 


PRODUCTS 


SOUND INSULAT- 
ING DOORS 


Corridor 


Isolate disturbing noise and sound in music 


and band rooms, gymnasiums, workshops 


and hallways with this nationally famous 


sound insulating door. Pre-measured for 


sound reduction, you know in advance the 


final noise factor. Sound Insulating Doors 


come in 35, 40 and 43 decibel degrees of 
transmission loss. Write for details or con- 


architect or acoustical engineer. 


Get this FREE brochure 


It tells in under 
standable non-technical 
language how SOUND 
INSULATING DOORS 


function — how sound 


sult your 


intensity is measured 
and controlled 


WRITE BOX NS 


HARDWOOD PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


NEENAH @® WISCONSIN 


NEW YORK @ CHICAGO © BOSTON @ CLEVELAND 
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Whats Hlew ... 


Photocopying and Duplicating 
Combined in One Unit 
The new A. B. Dick Photocopy Dupli 


cator not only makes instant copies of 


single sheets of paper as well as book 
or magazine pages but also can be com- 


bined with offset duplicating to produce | 


hundreds ot in minimum time. 


This is possible as the unit accommo 


copies 


transfer offset 
plate on which original material can be 
copied in less than two minutes to start 
the duplicating operation. The plate will 
produce 


dates a new aluminum 


several thousand copies. 
The new Model 112 produces sharp 


black on white copy of any original ma 


F 

Widest range 

of colors 

and sizes 

Positive 
locking action 

gives added 

satisfaction; 
yet costs less 


Only table with replacement parts 
Write for FREE literature and prices 


a - C OO OB 


1216 W. 13th Joplin, Missouri 


terial, including color pictures, pen and | 


pencil writing and material printed on 
both The photocopy duplicator 
can be operated in strong room light as 


sides. 


it employs slow negative paper and the 
Hat exposure section protects the nega 
tive from outside light after exposure. 
Material to be copied is laid flat in the 
exposure which material 
from card stock, art posters, and pages 


area enables 
from bound volumes to be readily copied. 
Maximum copy area is 9 by 14% inches 
but up 10 by 15% inches 
can be placed in the exposure area. A. B. 
Dick Company, 5700 W. Touhy Ave., 
Chicago 31. 


For more details circle #261 on mailing card. 


material to by 


Duplex Calculator 
Has Accumulating Dials 
Accumulating selective auto 
matic division, three-factor multiplica 
tion and other Monroe features are 
available in the new model 88-N Duplex 
Calculator. This general utility machine, 
which comes in two capacities, has the 
Monroe single keyboard, dividend entry 
key for automatic clearance of dials and 
keyboard, and tab stops for automatic 
positioning of the carriage. The special 
features save time and work in operat- 
ing the new machine and accumulative 
and negative multiplication are fully au- 
tomatic on the 88-N. Monroe Calculating 
Machine Co., Inc., Orange, N.J. 


For more details circle #262 on mailing card. 


dials, 


(Continued on page 188) 


‘only a VICTOR 16mm 
"projector passes this exam 


Question: 
Name 7 features mos 


l6mm projet 


t important for a quality 


tor 


Answer: 


ard atic 
1. Guardoma | 
» Easy 1-2-5 threading and 0} 
3 Hil te optical system for maximum 
1 ite plice 
’ illiance 


pped shuttle fo 


Safety Film Trips 
yeration 


screen br r longer service 
4 Sapphire u h one-spot filling 


Lubrimat Oi 
out lens for eas 


| System wit 
5 
6. 180 

and cleaning 
7. Still picture, 


Send for detailed litera 


VICTOR Coster 


LLE. CONN.. U.S.A 


y threading 
Swing " 


d power rewind 


ture today! 


reverse an 


DIVISION OF THE 


PLAINV! 


Quolity Motion Picture Equ pment Since 1910 
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Everything You Need For LATEST "SPACE-SAVER” DESIGN 


FAST FOOD CENTRAL CONTROL, ALL- FACILITY 
Preparation and Service! 3 SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEM 


Griddles — Fryers — Waffle Bakers 





China — Glassware — Coffee Makers 
Napkins — Creamers — Kitchen “Tools” 
Toasters — Flatware — Counter Stools 


Guest Checks — Sinks — Counter Cases 





Toothpicks — Table Tops and Bases! 
MODEL $314 


| =r sandwich picks ULTRA-COMPACT 
and soda straws to a complete FOR USE IN MINI- 


short-order installation, DON On, ig gadsesesecsessorrr™ MUM SPACE—FOR 
has everything it takes to make Wage UP TO A TOTAL OF 
your fast food service even fas- ; : eseseseeee® 40 CLASSROOMS 
ter. ALL the latest time and 
work savers to make your oper- 
ation easier, more profitable! 


OVER 50,000 ITEMS! 
DON can always deliver your 
wants in SUPPLIES — FUR- 
NISHINGS — EQUIPMENT. 
And on all, Satisfaction Guar- 
anteed or your money back. 


PO WAR Camm 


Phone! Wire! Write! for 
a DON salesman to call. 





& COMPANY, 
GENERAL HEADQUARTERS—2201 S. LaSalle St Chicago 16, III 
Branches in MIAMI ¢ MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL ¢ PHILADELPHIA-CAMDEN 


'. _ : OFFERS EVERY 
_— DESIRABLE FACILITY 


Here, at minimum cost and occupying very little | 
more space than a file cabinet, is an invaluable 
aid for effective administrative control and a 


§ remarkable facility for instruction. Includes every 
modern feature and program facility: 
% Provides FM or AM radio programs for distribution 


to any or all rooms 
P ‘ Distributes phono program (4-Speed Automatic 
forest products since 1872 Gente 
Selects and distributes any of 2 Microphone, Radio 


: or Phonograph programs 
&é 7 maple : Provides 2-way conversation with any room. Dis- 
birch tributes any 2 programs simultaneously (or one pro- 
4 gram plus intercom) 


oak 
% Has Emergency (All-Call) Feature 


has been first choice for gyms, © Write for full details covering the low-cost 
. RAULAND “‘Space-Saver’’ School Sound System. 


play rooms and class rooms 


“CONTINUOUS STRIP”, Blocks, 
Pioneers in 


i School Sound Other RAULAND Systems are available with capacity up to 
Regular Strips and Slats 160 classrooms. RAULAND Public Address equipment is also 


available for auditorium and athletic field sound coverage. 


School and Gym Floors Our Specialty wae von ous SaTans 


ame ele CS Mmelite Micele (Mulla cle RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 


@eeeeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee@ 
Rauland-Borg Corporation 
3515 Addison St., Dept. N, Chicago 18, Ill. 
[] Send full details on all RAULAND School Sound Systems. 


See Sweet's file specs + 13J 
Co 


We have____——— classrooms. 


CONNOR LUMBER & LAND CO. |i 


P.O. BOX 810-A, WAUSAU, WIS. School______ 
Phone No. 2-2091 


Address____ oo a ee 


eeeeeeeeeeeeoeeeeee@ 


Chi aa State ea 
@eeeeeeaevoeeoeea ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee@ 
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What’ Hlew 2. 


Visual Control Panels 
for Record Files 

The Visual Control Panels 
record files offer flexibility which permits 


new tor 


CONTROL 


euoras 
suocers 
PRODUCTION 
INVENTORIES 
SCMEDULES 
DISPATCHING we he 
MACHINE LOADING yw 


Oo i 
RESERVATIONS 4 es 
Aso ~ 
ey 


their adaptation to any individual record 
requirements. The lightweight panels 
contain from 25 to 100 clear plastic tubes 
The tubes 
removable and easily 
another. 


in 17, 30 and 40-inch widths. 
are individually 
shifted 
Various sizes and colors of signals are 


from one position to 
available, offering almost limitless sig 
nalling and charting possibilities. 

Signals snap on or off at any 
slide smoothly back and forth, yet hold 
position until positively moved. The in 


point, 


sertable index feature permits signalling 
by position, by color and by legend of 
The system can be applied to 
practically any kind of control records. 
Acme Visible Records, Inc., Crozet, Va. 
#263 on mailing card. 


index. 


For more details circle 


Air Diffusing Grilles 
Are Easily Installed 

The new line of extruded aluminum 
Linear Type Air Diffusing Grilles intro- 
duced by Titus are quickly and easily 
installed by snap spring clips. They op 
erate efficiently for diffusing air in ceil 
ings, sidewalls or floors and are rugged 
enough for the steady wear and tear 
of floor or window sill installations. The 
attractive design and standard finish of 
brushed-satin aluminum with clear lac- 
quer makes them blend inconspicuously 
into room surroundings on almost any 
type of application. They are especially 
suited for continuous line use above or 
below large window areas in schools, 
hospitals, colleges and universities and 
other institutions. 

The new Linear Type Grilles are avail 
able in two, three, four, five, six and 
eight-inch widths, in lengths of one-piece 
construction up to twelve feet, and with 
the fixed at zero 
or fifteen-degree deflection. Additional 
lengths or widths are available on special 
order. Titus Mfg. Corp., Waterloo, Iowa. 


For more details circle #264 on mailing card 


front set of louvers 


Tiller Rake 
Reconditions Tracks 

One man can recondition cinder run 
ning tracks in a few hours with the new 


(Continued on page 189) 


Roseman Tiller Rake. Hard packed cin- 
der tracks are scarified and aerified to a 
controlled depth with the new tool, 
which at the same time levels and rakes 
the track into perfect condition. 

The patented Tiller Rake, which is 
easily attached to the three-point hydrau 
lic lift of most tractors, is also a one-tool 
machine for landscape scarifying, grad- 
ing, leveling and finish raking. Through 
a pitch-control wheel the Roseman Tiller 
Rake can be alternately positioned to 
scarify, till, level, spread, grade and 
finish-rake rough and compacted ground 


ready for seeding. All operations are 
handled by one man with minimum 
effort with the new tool. Roseman 
Tractor Equipment Co., 2617 Crawford 


Ave., Evanston, III. 
For more details circle #265 on mailing card. 


Performance Proves it... 


the modern method to more 
heat per fuel dollar.., 


.-fuel saving 25%! 
Wit-Burl 


STOKERS 


ORRVILLE,OHIO 


This Will-Burt Hopper Stoker Model is 
used in a large apartment in Chicago. 
Installed approximately one year ago it 
has already produced fuel savings of 25%! 


Added benefits .. more uni- 
form temperature control, 
less custodian supervision. 
Write for literature. 
Engineering and advisory 
services available. 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 





What's Flew . 


Complete Menu 
Cooked in Combination Unit 

\ complete nutritious menu can_ be 
cooked with minimum kitchen heat, dis- 
comfort and clean-up time in the new 
Market Forge Combination Unit. De 
signed especially for school cafeteria kit- 
chen requirements, unit 
steam cooker for vegetables, meats, poul- 
frozen foods, and for pre 
plus a steam kettle 


the includes a 
try, sea food, 
cooking or reheating, 
for soups, stews, gravies, casserole dishes, 
spaghetti and sauces. The Combination 
Unit resulted from a study of the United 


States Department of Agriculture school 
lunch requirements and is designed to 
simplify the preparation of the recom 
mended _ foods. 

The Combination Unit 
working height of kettle, 
try faucet for ease in filling the kettle, 
duty boiler, 


features low 
swinging pan 
one 
trouble-free tubeless 
one set of easily installed 
and a built-in drain that 
one common point. 
Forge Co., Everett 49, Mass. 


For more details circle #266 on mailing card 


heavy 
connections 
collects con 


Market 


densate at 


Fresh Frozen Fish 
in Fillet-Cut Portion 

The eye and appetite appeal of fresh 
fish is offered in the new frozen “Fillet 
Cut Portion” Fish. Developed after two 
years of research, the new fillet shape has 


the appearance of a fresh fillet, yet is a 
uniform cut for precise portion control. 
Exact costs can thus be recorded with the 
new pre-breaded frozen fillets. 

Made of choice skinless and boneless 
cod or haddock fillets, the new units are 
packed twenty portions to a five pound 
four ounces each. 


Fish Pier, 


box and weigh exactly 
O’Donnell-Usen Fisheries, 1 
Boston 10, Mass. 


For more details circle #267 on mailing card. 
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Bus-Houser 
Is Quickly Erected 

Standard materials and _pre-engineer- 
ing make the Myers Bus-Houser easy 
and quick to erect, providing a custom 
building at mass-production prices. The 
materials used provide a fire safe build- 
ing and the design permits easy installa- 
tion of insulation, doors, windows and 
acoustical materials if desired. 

The Myers Bus-Houser gives a clear 
span area inside to accommodate any 
size or type of bus or other storage. 
It is available in lengths of 24 to 240 


feet or more, in 12 foot multiples. 


Standard openings are 11 feet 6 inches 
wide. Steel, brick, cement block, glass 
and metal or wood siding can be added 
to the exterior if desired, to harmonize 


with other buildings. Precision pre 


drilled holes assure fast, accurate assem 
bly of parts and construction blueprints 
are furnished to simplify erection. Myers 
Equipment Corporation, Canfield, Ohio. 


For more details circle #268 on mailing card 


SOLVE your classroom 


STORAGE 
problems 


— with the 


NE 


school tray by— 


Made of sturdy high- 
impact plastic, with high 
gloss finish—UNBREAK- 
ABLE in normal use 
Resists soiling — easily 
cleaned 

Light weight and easy to 
handle — even by small 
children 

Sizes. to fit all 
rack systems 
Beautiful pale tan, grey 
or green colors 


existing 





? 


FABRI-FORW 


Here’s the low cost answer to 
your classroom storage problems — 
school trays by Fabri-Form that 
store each student’s materials IN- 
DIVIDUALLY! They’re widely 
used for storage in home eco- 
nomics, kindergarten, science and 
chemical labs, teacher’s wardrobe 
cabinets and manual training; as 
well as for many miscellaneous 
storage uses. 

You can use Fabri-Form school 
trays without additional equip- 
ment, yet they will fit any standard 
rack system you might install later. 
These trays solve EXISTING 
STORAGE PROBLEMS IMME- 
DIATELY, yet are adaptable for 
later incorporation into a more 
elaborate storage system. 


Write for 
details TODAY! 


sti 
vA Cs 


AH 
4@Rica1o* 


The FABRI-FORM 


Company, BYESVILLE 1, 


OHIO 





PIANO MOVIN 


For the movers 
For the piano 
For the floors 


ws 


= 


4 Model D-260 


ae 
YOUNG\PIANO CARRIERS 


Grand Piano 
Carrier 


Model D-250 Upright Piano Carrier 
e YOUNG Carriers move pianos with- 
out tilt or strain. Even with one 
man, personal safety to the mover 
is assured. 
Pianos moved without carriers soon 
go out of tune because of jars and 
stress. YOUNG'S carriers protect 
pianos completely. 
The 5” ball-bearing swivel casters 
used on YOUNG Piano Carriers 
have thick cushion rubber treads — 
safe for finest floors. 
Pianos can remain permanently on 
carriers. Playing is in no way 
affected. There is a carrier to fit 
every type and size piano. 


Write 
today 
for free 
catalog 
$-48. 


THE PAUL 0. YOUNG CO. 
School Truck Division 
LINE LEXINGTON, PENNA. 


Combination Roof Deck 

Has Acoustical Finish 
Noise-quieting properties are part of 

the under side of the new Armstrong 


Cushiontone Roof Deck. 
combines vapor barrier 
and interior material. 
It absorbs up to 60 per cent of the noise 
that strikes it and is made in two by 
eight foot planks, two or three inches 
thick. The product is composed of lay 
ers of insulation 
board, laminated to an interior surface 
of insulation board which has been per 
forated to muffle noise, and painted with 
a flame-resistant finish. Armstrong Cork 


Company, Lancaster, Pa. 
For more details circle #269 on mailing card. 


The one prod 
uct insulation, 


finish acoustical 


asphalt-impregnated 


Built-In Wardrobe Unit 
Saves Space in Dormitory 

\ complete built-in unit for dormi 
tories is now available in the Woodridge 
wood and steel furniture line. The mod 
ern space-saver includes two wardrobes, 
three overhead cabinets and a six-drawer 
dresser and mirror in one built-in unit 
which is quickly and easily installed. 
Modern in design and construction, the 
unit is 95’ inches high, making a full 
floor-to-ceiling built-in for rooms with 
eight-foot ceilings. All units are 24Y, 
inches deep and wardrobes and cabinets 
are available in 30, 36 and 40-inch 
widths. 

The Woodridge line is made of wood 
and metal, combining the beauty of wood 
with the strength of steel. Steel is used 


for the inner frames and the individually 
removable wood panels are available 
in Frosty Walnut or Imported Birch. 


Tops are of easily maintained plastic. 


Finger-grooved drawers eliminate the 
need for hardware although units with 
hardware are also available. Other items 
in the Woodridge line include single and 
double dressers, desks, nightstands and 
beds. Pieces may be mixed and matched 
with the built-in or individual units for 
any modern decorating plans. Royal 
Metal Mfg. Co., 175 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1. 


For more details circle #270 on mailing card. 


Comfort Curtain 
Classroom Heating 

A new draft-free heating and venti 
lating system for classrooms is introduced 
by Lennox Industries. Known as Com 
fort Curtain, the system combines resi 
dentialtype heating equipment with a 
new concept in ventilation designed to 
produce a continuous circulation of fresh 
air at the desired temperature. The com 
pany has constructed a model two-class 
room Living Laboratory school building 
where the new equipment will be dem 
onstrated and constantly studied under 
normal classroom conditions of use. Tests 


f 





indicate that the Comfort Curtain system 
holds classroom temperatures within one 
degree of the thermostat setting, regard 
less of outside weather. 

The new system is said to effect sub 
stantial savings in classroom construction 
costs and to be extremely quiet in opera 
tion. It is fundamentally simple in op 
eration, making maintenance and service 
negligible, and operating costs low, Ex 
pansion of school buildings is simplified 
since the system operates independently 
in modules of two and four classrooms. 
The system consists of a furnace for each 
module, an air processing unit and a 
bookshelf or wall duct for each 
room. The air processing unit and shelf 
or wall ducts are made of 16-gauge furni 
ture steel, enameled in a mar-resistant 
furniture finish. They may be left in 
their neutral gray beige or painted to 
match walls or furniture. Sliding doors 
are available for the shelf ducts if desired 
and linoleum or vinyl covering may be 
applied to tops of the shelf units. Lennox 


Industries, Inc., Marshalltown, Ia. 
For more details circle #271 on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 192) 
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ALL 3° 
AGREE 


“We are pleased with their neat, 
0 ern = Ow trim design and we feel that they 
contribute greatly to the overall 
appearance of our corridors.” 
i SCHOOL BOARD MEMBER 
0C¢ ers! “Their low initial cost combined 
with rugged construction for long 
life will reflect considerable savings 
to the District.’ 


CHIEF CUSTODIAN 
‘i 3 “Equipto Modern-Flow Lockers ap- 
Extracts from actual testi- peal to me because there are no 
monials. Names furnished dinky bolted-on parts to come loose 
on request. or fall off. This will save hours of 
maintenance every semester.’ 


Find out, too, about the pilfer-proof design, recessed latches, absence 
of nuts or bolts, and 6 times faster erection of Modern-Flow Lockers. 
It's all contained in a new illustrated folder just off the press. Write 


today for your copy. SION 
OF AURORA 


¢ EQUIPMENT 
ae COMPANY 
12 Prairie A A , Minoi ‘ 
Steel Shelving "eo Denstles ° Gemwer Galle The girl on the left was last, yet her meal 
stayed hot, too, because now all NACO HCP 
models have strip heaters in both top and bot- 
tom sections. 


Guess who was served last from a NACO electric food cart! 





e LONG LIFE 
e COMFORT 
e UTILITY 


And cleaning is a breeze. Tray 
runners formed on one-piece, 
die-stamped side panels replace 
separate angle irons. No cracks or 
crevices to catch dirt. 











® 
/ 

Food stays hot hours longer, even in the lower 
sections because new strip heaters have been 
CLASSROOM FURNITURE added, as well as Fiberglas insulation in the 
base. Louvered walls allow uniform heat cir- 

culation inside compartments. 
The new NACO Model HCP-2000 stores 50% 
more food than Model HCP-165 — actually 373, 
26 oz. meals for children or 220 adult-meals, 





For new facilities, for replacement, BELA School Furniture 
deserves first consideration. Engineered for long years of service 
and to meet all school board specifications, BELA adheres to 
the same high standards of quality which have distinguished averaging 44 ozs. 
gerade opel cis lll Both Models HCP-165 and HCP-2000 available 

School officials, administrators and architects will find itadvan- in standard and deluxe stainless-steel finishes. 
tageous to invite BELA to submit proposal on any installation. For Combine indernation-miiies 


BEL insos I ATLAS wn... 


NATIONAL CORNICE WORKS 


J.&J.TOOL& MACHINE | 1525 Chana aie 


COMPANY La Angeles 21. California 
9505 S. PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 28, ILL. 
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Clean-Dish Truck 
in Two Sizes 

New Lakeside stainless steel clean-dish 
trucks are offered in two sizes for indi 





vidual requirements in storing, carrying 
and distributing dishes. Model 405 is 
18 by 21 inches and Model 407 is 27 by 
37, inches. Both are 32 inches high to 
roll under the average counter, and have 
a 400 pound carrying capacity. 

The “Store’n’Carry” dish trucks are 
loaded from one side only. Dividers are 
size or combination of 
dishes can be easily handled. The lower 
shelf offers extra carrying 
capacity. Other construction features in 
clude double-strength uprights, extra 
braces at points of stress, reenforced dish 


omitted so any 


storage and 


shelf and easy-rolling ball-bearing casters. 


L | 


/ 


BRARY 








The units are easy to clean and offer 
years of service. Lakeside Mfg. Co., 1977 
S. Allis St., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 


For more details circle 4272 on mailing card. 


Automatic Water Heater 
Fills Peak Demand 

To meet high or intermittent peak de 
mands in institutions draws ot 
hot water are heavy within a limited 
time period, the new Ruud Model 300A 


where 


multi-coil automatic gas water heater is 
designed for use with natural, mixed, 
manufactured and LP gases. The unit 
may be storage tank, 
singly or in multiples, to recover tank 


connected to a 


temperature in intervals between draws. 
The tank may be horizontal or vertical 
and the water circulation may be gravity 
or pump-forced. Ruud Mfg. Co., 2025 
Factory St., Kalamazoo 24F, Mich. 

For more details circle 2273 on mailing card 


South American Map 
in 3-Dimensional Plastic 

A comprehensive, detailed study of 
South America is offered in the new 
three-dimensional plastic relief map now 
available. The lightweight map, formed 
in durable Vinylite, measures 41 by 54 
inches and weighs only four pounds. 
Vertical exaggeration to emphasize land 
twenty to The map in 


forms 1s one. 


PeOQAtT 4g 


i With. an. oye 60. 


HERE'S 
WHAT 
WE 

MEAN 

BY 
SERVICE! 





MYRTLE DESK COMPANY 


Since 1898 
HIGH POINT, NORTH CAROLINA 
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The fuline,... 


We sincerely believe that Mid-century Library 
Furniture is the best wood library furniture made 
—and we back up that conviction with service 
products. For 


befitting the superiority of our 


example: 


We'll Help You Pian Your Library 
- Start to Finish 


From the moment the decision is made to build a 
new library, or modernize an existing one, Mid- 
century stands ready to help. In cooperation with 
the architect and builder, our planning specialists 


will develop a functional, space-saving layout. 


We Produce a Complete Line 
of Library Furniture 


No longer is it necessary to “shop around” for 
individual matching pieces. Mid-century produces 
every item needed to furnish a modern library. 
Exclusive use of the Mid-century line assures you 


of correlated wood, finish and design. 


cludes Central America and the Carib 
bean, including the Galapagos Islands on 
the west and the Brazilian island of 
Fernando de Noronha on the east. Vivid 
blending colors, ranging from copper 
brown to dark green, show seven land 
elevations. Four shades of blue represent 
ocean depths. The Andes are shown in 
striking relief and names and elevations 
of all major peaks are listed. 

The sturdy plastic map is constructed 
for years of use. The plastic-coated sur 
face can be marked with crayon and is 
easily wiped clean, The self-framed map 














can be hung from a map rail or map 
hooks, but the fiber-board back permits 
standing it in the chalk rail. Aero 
Service Corp., 210 E. Courtland St., 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


For more details circle #274 on mailing card 


We'll Deliver On Schedule 
-Or Sooner! 


While our deliveries in the past have been good, 
increased production capacity now enables us to 
speed up shipments considerably. You do not 
have to wait an unreasonable length of time, 


as is so often the case. 


Our Dealers Are Competent, 
Dependable 


Mid-century dealers are well-qualified to discuss 
any phase of your library program, in your own 
language. Conveniently located, they are in posi- 


tion to give you valued assistance, promptly. 


Yes, Service too is our business. Let us demon- 
strate this on your next library project. Write 
today for our colorful new catalog describing the 
complete Mid-century Line. Address Dept, C-6 
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Whats Hew ... 


Lower Cost 
for Wardrobedoors 

The new model of the Barcol Ward- 
robedoor offers several new _ teatures 
with lower cost. The upward-acting, 
sliding sectional doors for built-in cloak- 
rooms now have honeycomb-core sand- 
wich construction, giving panels maxi- 
mum strength with minimum weight. 
The precision engineering of the counter- 











balanced action makes operation easier 
and the hardboard facing of the sections 
is highly scuff-resistant and has excellent 
finishing qualities. 

Wardrobedoors facilitate neat, attrac- 
tive, easily accessible coat closets in mini- 
mum space in the classroom. The top 
unit of the upward-acting sections pro- 
vides an unbroken surface for mounting 
chalkboard, chalk rail and tackboard. 
The upward-action leaves floor and aisle 
completely clear when door is open, and 
permits ample wardrobe space in two 
feet of depth along the side or end of 
the classroom. Floors are clear for easy 
cleaning and there are no_ structural 
parts to interfer with traffic. Barber-Col- 
man Company, Dept. 5M, Rockford, IIl. 


For more details circle #275 on mailing card. 


Improved Composing Machine 
Features Long Life 

Extensive engineering improvements 
on the Vari-Typer office composing ma- 
chine have produced Model 160, offering 
increased ease of operation and longer 
machine life. The Linomatic “leading” 
device in the new model permits auto- 
matic insertion of printer's measure spaces 
between lines, giving professional look 
ing results. The new pointer establishes 
precise alignment points for accuracy in 
preparing office forms on the machine. 
Signal lights and a bell aid the operator. 
The new model is larger and sturdier 
and is designed for years of superior 
performance. The Vari-Typer Corp., 
Subsidiary of Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corp., 720 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 
12, N.J. 

For more details circle #276 on mailing card. 


(Continued on page 194) 
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Shatterproof Receptacle 
for Apsco Pencil Sharpener 

The new Cycolac-r receptacle for the 
Apsco Dexter Super-10 and Dandy 
Super-10 model pencil sharpeners is a 
rugged, shatterproof unit. The test il- 
lustrated indicates the strength of the 
receptacle which remained under the 
wheel of a 2500 pound sports car for more 
than twenty minutes without showing 
damage or strain. It is engineered of a 
special material described as being in- 
destructible when fabricated. Sharpeners 
with receptacles of the new material were 


designed by Vytant Alex, industrial de- 
signer, and are available in a choice of 


five colors. Apsco Products, Inc., 9855 
W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 


For more details circle #277 on mailing card. 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE 
CAN BE AS Sazy, 
SWIFT AND POSITIVE 
as the Turn of a Dial 


e “How will it cut my floor maintenance 
cost?” is the question always uppermost 
in mind when you are considering the 
purchase of a suction cleaner or a floor 


machine. 


Exclusive features designed and engi- 
neered into the Super reduce effort, time 
and expense in all floor maintenance to 
the absolute minimum. Let your local 
Super distributor show you. It costs you 


nothing—may save you much. 


7 sizes of Super Suction Cleaners and 4 
sizes of Super Floor Machines meet every 


job and budget need. 


The Super Model BP-2 is the most modern, big 
capacity, heavy duty, wet and dry suction cleaner. 
Extremely quiet. By-pass motor. “Push button” hose 
connection, special blowing outlet and many other 
exclusive Super features. 


THE NATIONAL SUPER SERVICE COMPANY 


SUPER SERVICE FLOOR MACHINES 
Scrub, buff, sand, steel wool, grind, scour all types of 
floor surfaces. Four sizes—13’’, 15”’, 17’ and 20” 
provide a brush for every capacity and budget re- 
quirement. Simple design, rugged construction; 
oversize, non-marking rubber wheels. Easy rest 
switch eliminates grip effort. 

Your Super dealer will be glad to demonstrate any 
model anytime on your premises. Write for catalog. 


SUPER sucrion. 


oe SERVICE 
Wy}: Power Suction Cleaners » Quality Moor Machines 


A 


“THE DRAFT HORSE OF BUILDING MAINTENANCE MACHINES 





1956 N. 13th St., Toledo 2, Ohio 








Whats Whew ... 


Colorful Slide 
Saves Playground Space 

A newly designed stide is now avail 
able to occupy minimum space in crowded 


playgrounds. The Burke Space Saver 
Slide also has special safety features, in- 
cluding panel-enclosed deep-well steps and 
a guard rail completely encircling the top 
platform. Brace supports equalize bal- 
ance regardless of the type of installation 
and the slide is constructed with extra 
strength throughout. It is finished in 
outdoor baked enamel in bright colors 
and the slide has a stainless steel rust- 
proof bedway. The Space-Saver is made 
in three sizes, four, six and eight feet 


Announcing shadowal 


TRADEMARK 


concrete masonry 








high, with eight, twelve and sixteen-foot 
long chute. The J. E. Burke Co., Fond 
du Lac, Wis. 

For more details circle #278 on mailing card. 


Electrical Outlets 
in Modern Design 

A contemporary line of electrical out- 
lets, stainless steel, plastic and brass wall 
plates is now available for installation 
in modern buildings. Produced in specif 
cation grade materials, the new Sierra 
Plex Receptacles include three-wire 
grounding-type and two-wire conveni- 
ence receptacles for lights, appliances and 
other equipment. The simplified, mod- 
ern lines and quality production make 
these accessories desirable for use in new 
buildings. They are available in either 
ivory or brown finish and the manufac 
turer states they meet specifications and 
requirements of the National Electric 
Code, Underwriters Laboratories and ap 
plicable laws and codes of Federal, State 
and Municipal departments. Sierra Elec- 
tric Corp., P.O. Box 85, 15100 S. Figu- 


eroa St., Glendale, Calif. 
For more details circle #279 on mailing card. 


Riding Mower 
Turns “On a Dime” 

The new Jari Square-Turn PoweRide 
Mower features an exclusive transmis- 


(Continued on page 196) 





Shadowal block for schools breaks up large wall expanses with 


attractive patterns. 
decorate long, unrelieved corridor walls. 


Shadowal block available from NCMA members 


National Concrete Masonry Association 
Chicago 


38 South Dearborn . 
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Here Shadowal block is used as a frieze to 


sion that permits it to be turned in mini- 
mum space. Fiber glass is used for the 
armchair type seat on this new mower. 
Designed for institutional use, the new 
machine cuts a 30-inch path with the 
front reel only, or a 66-inch path with 
two wing units added. A choice of either 
3.3 or 6.8 h.p. motor permits use of the 
mower for any grass-cutting need. 

The machine can actually turn square 
corners and the versatile transmission 
functions as a clutch, differential, brake, 
forward and reverse drive and power 
steering all in one compact mechanism. 
The molded, durable easily- 
cleaned plastic provides back support 
and side protection. Four rubber shock- 


seat ol 


mounts give the driver added comfort. 
Precise control in turning, speed and di- 
rection is provided by one handle at each 
side of the seat. Jari Products, Inc., 2990 
Pillsbury Ave. S., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


For more details circle 4280 on mailing card. 


Here it is— 
Shadowal concrete 
masonry. NCMA 
has developed a 
standard modular 
concrete block 
with a pattern 
built into the 
face. The 
patterns shown 
here were made 
with only one 
Shadowal 
masonry unit, 
Shadowal 

block 
attractive interior 
walls with no 
need for 
expensive 
finishing. 


provides 


Shadowal Block Portfolio 
Get the complete 
story about Shado- 
wal block from your 
nearest NCMA 
member. Contains 
many brand new 
wall patterns 
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How well would 
your typing class 


do in the classified ? 


SECRETARY 
Interesting position. IBM Electric 
Typewriter. Air-cond. See Miss 
Warren. 8th floor. 19 Pyne Street 


SECRETARY—START $70 
Room for advancement. Must be 
familiar with IBM Electric 
Pleasant working conditions 
Personnel Department, 3rd floo: 
200 Duke Street 





Prepare them for their future jobs on the IBM 
—the favorite electric of the business world! 


The trend is clear—the business world is going You'll find, too, that you train your students 
electric, and the favorite electric typewriter by better on the IBM Electric—the ‘‘teaching 
far is the IBM! So, to give your students the typewriter.” It is recognized that students type 
most practical training for their future jobs, faster and more accurately on any typewriter 
teach them on the electric typewriter they will —even manuals—when they have been taught 
most likely use—the IBM. on the IBM Electric. 





ELECTRIC 
IBM TYPEWRITERS | —preferred over all other electrics combined! 
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Whats Hlew ... 


Literature and Services 


e A “Planning Kit for Industrial Arts” 
is available from E. H. Sheldon Equip 
ment Company, Muskegon, Mich. In 
cluded in the kit, which sells at $2, are a 
Sheldon Industrial Arts Furniture Cata 
log containing descriptions and specifica 
tions for student work centers, specialty 
benches, storage cases and all other furni 
ture required to equip the department; 
templates at 4 inch scale of furniture 
items appearing in the catalog as well as 
templates of power tools and miscellane 
ous equipment required to plan a typical 


general shop, and sheets of planning 


paper ruled with four to the 
inch, together with general information 


on planning the department and the re- 


squares 


quirements depending upon community 


needs. 
For more details circle #281 on mailing card. 


e How aluminum foil saves time and 
money in institutional cooking is de 
scribed in a new booklet, “Helpful Hints” 
prepared by Kaiser Aluminum Corp., 
Institutional Service Dept., 1924 Broad 
way, Oakland 12, Calif. Quantity recipes 
on detachable perforated card stock are 
included along with diagrams, portion 


yields and sizes. 
For more details circle #282 on mailing card. 


International School Seating Excels! 


Yes, from any angle, International seats are your best 


investment ! 
for top quality. 


Initial cost is lower than you’d expect 
Low maintenance results from all- 


steel construction, hingeless seat suspension, inter- 


changeable seats and backs. 
in exclusive design features. 


Comfort is assured... 


When you think of auditorium seating, think of 


INTERNATIONAL. 


Let us send you full information 


about the chairs that cost far less in the long run. 


Tntemnational SEAT 


DIVISION OF 
UNION CITY BODY CO., INC., Union City, Indiana 
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e How room dividers and aluminum 
stair railings can be constructed from 
matching elements is described in the 
new catalog issued by Blumcraft of Pitts- 
burgh, 460 Melwood St., Pittsburgh 13, 
Pa. Catalog M-57 also includes details 
and illustrations of design possibilities 
with the units which are supplied to 
ornamental metal fabricators who build 


the railings on the job. 
For more details circle #283 on mailing card 


e A new chart on “How to Select a 
Fire Extinguisher” is now available 
from the Fire Equipment Mfrs. Assn., 
Inc., Suite 759, One Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. The chart lists basic 
types of extinguishers and shows at a 
glance which to use against three cases 


of fire. 
For more details circle 4284 on mailing card 


e The Perlite Design Manual introduced 
by Perlite Institute, 45 W. 45th St., New 
York 36, contains all related specifica 
tions, data and detailed drawings fot 
complete roof and floor systems, curtain 
wall back-up and other building sections. 
The 80-page loose-leaf form enables archi 
tects and engineers to design and specify 
various components of a complete build 
ing section in minimum time. 

For more details circle 4285 on mailing card 
e How to get maximum efficiency, per 
formance and service from AMF Lower 
ator Self-Leveling Dispensers is discussed 
in a new “Operations Manual” issued by 
American Machine & Foundry Co., 261 
Madison Ave., New York 16. The book 
let is divided into Operation, Mainte 
nance, Heating, Adjustment and Clean- 
Ing sections. 

For more details circle 4286 on mailing card 
e Unit Deck, a building product which 
eliminates need for joists, purlines, bridg- 
ing and sheathing in application, is de- 
scribed in a new catalog. Released by 
Unit Structures, Inc., Peshtigo, Wis., 
the booklet includes outstanding charac 
teristics, specifications, installation pic 


tures and diagrams of the product. 
For more details circle #287 on mailing card. 


e Which magnetic tape is the right one 
for a specific recording job is explained 
in a new folder prepared by Minnesota 
Mining & Mig. Co., 900 Bush St., St. 
Paul 6, Minn. The pocket size booklet 
describes the dit 
ferent types of “Scotch” brand magnetic 


characteristics of six 


recording tapes and how each is used. 
For more details circle +288 on mailing card 


e “The Dispensator Method of Food 
Service Operation” is the title of a new 
brochure prepared by- the W. H. Frick, 
Inc., Citizens Bldg., 850 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. How Frick mobile 
dispensers handle clean and soiled dishes, 
glasses and cups in wire racks and de 
liver prepared food is described through 
diagrams, illustrations and detailed in 


formation. 
For more details circle +289 on mailing card. 
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e How to strip, seal and maintain gym- 
nasium floors is the subject of a Gym 
Floor Booklet prepared by J. I. Holcomb 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Barth & Palmer Sts., 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. The booklet includes 
diagrams and covers work flow informa- 
tion, line and seal removal, application 
of fresh seals and finishes, and includes 


regular maintenance tips. 
For more details circle #290 on mailing card. 


e A new Color Chart and a Fabrication 
Manual for Micarta have been issued by 
United States Plywood Corp., 55 W. 
44th St., New York 36. The manual 
contains ten sections and supplies de- 
tailed information on the application of 
Micarta. The color chart in a four-page 
folder includes 87 colors, patterns and 
trugrains available for the high-pressure 


laminate. 
For more details circle #291 on mailing card 


e “New Horizons With Microfilm” is 
the title of a new brochure issued by 
Filmsort Div., Dexter Folder Co., 50 S. 
Pearl St., Pearl River, N.Y. It describes 
the Filmsort system of microfilming, de- 
tails new equipment, supplies and tech 
nics for handling records and provides 
case history reports on applications, sav- 
ings and other benefits. 
For more details circle #292 on mailing card. 


e Why the FMC Jet Disposer and Uten 
sil Washer are practical for institutional 
kitchens is told in Bulletin KB565, “Cost 
Savers for Every Busy Kitchen.” Con 
struction diagrams and installation data 
are also included in this informative 
leaflet offered by Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp., Kitchen Equipment 
Dept., 103 E. Maple St., Hoopeston, Ill. 


For more details circle #293 on mailing card. 


e “1957 Geyser Wood Bar Windows” 
are discussed in a new eight-page bulletin 
published by E. K. Geyser Co., 915 
McArdle Roadway, Pittsburgh 3, Pa. 
Complete size data and panel diagrams 
on the windows for either unit openings 
or continuous fenestration, specifications 
and standard details are included in the 
leaflet which carries illustrations of in- 
stallations. 
For more details circle #294 on mailing card. 


e Information on O & S Fuel Burning 
Systems using gas, oil or combination is 
discussed in a new bulletin issued by 
Orr & Sembower, Inc., Morgantown Rd., 
Reading, Pa. Elements comprising the 
system and actual installations are also 


discussed along with technical data. 
For more details circle #295 on mailing card. 


e The Rest-All line of aluminum chairs 
and tables for offices and institutions is 
described in a new catalog issued by the 
Ohio Chair Co., 410 N. Meridian Rd., 
Youngstown, Ohio. The four-color book- 
let discusses 23 different chair models, 
outlines matching tables and _ includes 
complete specifications. 
For more details circle #296 on mailing card. 
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e Modular ceiling lighting systems and 
pendant lighting units are described in a 
new Condensed Catalog available from 
The Wakefield Company, Vermilion, 
Ohio. Illustrations of typical installations 
accompany the technical data. 

For more details circle #297 on mailing card. 


e The new Cram catalog of maps, globes, 
charts and atlases is now available from 
The George F. Cram Co., Inc., 730 E. 
Washington St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
Catalog 90 also includes Cram’s Graded 
Program for the use of these teaching 
aids for various grades. All maps and 


globes are illustrated in color. 
For more details circle #298 on mailing card. 


e “A Commercial Lighting Application 
Guide” has been developed by Corning 
Glass Works, Lighting Sales Dept., Corn- 
ing, N.Y. Photographs and charts show 
recommended lighting glassware for 
schools, hospitals and other public build- 
ing. Bulletin L-100 also describes a new 
method for determining fixture numbers 
and layout for both incandescent and 


fluorescent lighting. 
For more details circle #299 on mailing card. 


Film Releases 


“The French Revolution,” “The Mayas” 
and “Audubon and the Birds of Amer- 
ica,” for intermediate through senior 
high level, and “How Water Helps 
Us,” “We Explore the Woodland” and 
“Summer Is An Adventure,” primary 
films. All available in color or black 
and white. Coronet Films, 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1. 


For more details circle #300 on mailing card. 


“Living Desert,” “The Alaskan Eskimo,” 
“Water Birds,” “I’m No Fool as a Pe- 
destrian,” “I’m No Fool in Water,” “I’m 
No Fool Having Fun” and “How to 
Have an Accident in the Home,” 16mm 
films and cartoons. Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions, 16mm Film Div., 2400 W. Ala- 
meda Ave., Burbank, Calif. 


For more details circle #301 on mailing card. 


“Farm Animals,” “Indian Family of 
Long Ago,” “Protozoa,” “Big Animals 
of Africa,” “The Renaissance” and “Leo- 
nardo Da Vinci,” all 16mm sound films 
in color or black and white. “Painting 
Shadows” and “Painting’ With Calli- 
graphy,” in color only. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill. 


For more details circle #302 on mailing card. 


“Children at Work and Play Around the 
World” and “Introducing Canada,” so- 
cial studies films. Time-lapse photogra- 
phy films on botany include “Seed Dis- 
persal,” “Root Development,” “Photosyn- 
thesis,” “Climbing Plants,” “Plant Sur- 
vival” and “Life Cycle of a Plant.” 
United World Films, Inc., Educational 
Dept., 1445 Park Ave., New York 29. 
For more details circle #303 on mailing card. 


(Continued on page 198) 
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GYMNASIUM 


BASKET 
RACKS 


WITH RECESSED HASPS 


A CASTER ASSEMBLY 
Made to fit any single or double 
rack, may be added or removed at any time. 
ARE LTRAAD INE NEE A LEIIE EE A 
Insist on Neubauer Basket Racks for 
these exclusive features: 
1, Rigid twin-post corners make the whole 
rack stronger, 
2. Your choice of any size to fit odd bas- 
kets or limited space*, 
3. Easier assembly, hasps and dividers in- 
stalled at the factory, 
4. Recessed hasps can't snag clothing or 
cause injury, (Hasps omitted if desired) 
plus a choice of four popular baked enam- 
el finishes, plated hardware, sturdy brac- 
ing, and other details of quality. 


STORAGE 
SHELVING 


with patented | 
twin-post corners 


#0 
*0 














AND ( i 





with beautifully finished end 
panels, can be furnished in 
any size to fit your room dl- 
mensions. Baked enamel col- 
ors are green, grey, tan and 
beige. 





*No extra charge 


You don’t pay a premium for odd sizes 
when you buy Neubauer racks and shelving. 


TWIN 


1 OWRY AVENUE N.E. 
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What's Hlew ... 


“Tunior Science” series of 39 films to 
stimulate teenagers’ interest in science as 
a possible career. McGraw-Hill Co., Text- 
Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. 


For more details circle #304 on mailing card 


“Three Dimensional Drafting,” 16mm 
film shows advantages of 3-D methods 
over flat plane or orthographic drawings. 
John R. Cassell Co., Inc., 110 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36. 


For more details circle #305 on mailing card 


Life’s new color filmstrips, The Epic of 
Man Series, includes “Man Inherits the 
Earth,” “Stone Age People of Today,” 
“The Dawn of Religion,” “A Stone Age 
Faith Today” and “A Mesolithic Age 
Today.” The Great Religions Series in 
cludes “Hinduism,” “Buddhism,” “Con 
fucianism and Taoism,” “Islam,” “Juda 
ism” and “Christianity.” Life Filmstrips, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


For more details circle #306 on mailing card. 


“The Age of Discovery,” “Creatures of 
the Desert,” “None for the Road,” 
“Make Your Home Safe,” “Let’s Try 
Choral Reading,” “Volleyball Strategy 
for Girls” and “Volleyball Technics for 
Girls.” Fitness Skills for Children series 
includes “Walk Better,” “Move Better” 
and “Play Better,” all 16mm _ films. 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st 
St., New York 17. 


For more details circle #307 on mailing card 


“Let’s Visit the Smithsonian,” color film 
strip. Our Community Helpers series 
one, includes “Fireman,” “Postman,” 
“Policeman,” “Grocer” and “Baker.” Se- 
ries two includes “Dentist,” “Doctor,” 
“Librarian,” “Milkman” and “City Help- 
ers.” Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. 


For more details circle 7308 on mailing card. 


“The Color of Man,” available as a 
16mm film and a 35mm filmstrip, shows 
why one person’s skin is a different color 
from another. University Extension, Uni- 
versity of California, 405 Hilgard Ave., 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


For more details circle #309 on mailing card 


Suppliers’ News 


Ditto, Incorporated, 6800 McCormick 
Rd., Chicago 45, manufacturer of dupli- 
cating machines and supplies, announces 
the establishment of a factory branch 
office in San Diego, Calif. J. J. John- 


ston, Jr. is manager of the new office. 


East-West TV Network, 2924 Auburn 
Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio, manufacturer of 
equipment and facilities for closed-circuit 
television and large screen projection 
eauipment, announces the purchase of 
the assets, manufacturing equipment and 
designs held by The Fleetwood Corpora- 


tion of Florida. 


Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation, 122 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, manufacturer of paper 
food service, announces that, through a 
newly organized and wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary, Old Town Pulp Products, Inc., 
it has acquired the business and plant of 
The Old Town Company, Old Town, 
Maine. The new subsidiary will continue 
its manufacture of smooth surfaced com- 
partment plates and related items which 
will complement the present Lily lines of 
paper cups and paper containers. 


Garden City Plating & Mfg. Co., 1750 
N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 22, manufac 
turer of institutional and commercial 
lighting fixtures, store fixtures and dis 
play and cabinet hardware, announces 
the purchase of a modern one-story plant 
at 2501 N. Elston Ave., Chicago, to 


house its Garcy Lighting Division. 


McGraw-Edison Company, with head 
quarters in Elgin, Ill., manufacturer of 
Toastmaster and other food service 
equipment as well as electrical instru 
ments, batteries, dictating machines and 
medical gases, announces acquisition of 
the assets and business of The Griswold 
Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., manufacturer of elec- 
trical heavy-duty institutional-type cook- 
ing equipment. With this acquisition 
McGraw-Edison now produces a com 
plete line of institutional electrical cook 
ing equipment. 


estate ee 
cneniedeee eel 


RECREATION OR EDUCATION... 
FISCHER REFLECTS GOOD TASTE AND GOOD TEACHING 


Every young pianist deserves the most responsive 
instrument his school can economically provide. 

That’s why the Fischer Style 45 is often 
selected for classrooms—or wherever youngsters 


begin their musical lives. 


Style 45 (45” high) has an 88-note scale. String 
length is comparable to a 5’1”’ grand. Six straight- 
grained spruce posts form the sturdy back, and 


| | ; 
~* 
| ( |. - 
J “ . 1$ ch er Division of Aeolian American Corp. » 


heavy-duty double casters make positioning 

easy. Mahogany and light oak encasements. 
Write today for this illustrated, specification- 

packed folder on the Fischer Style 45 School 


Piano. And inspect the Fischer soon. You'll see 


and hear how this popular model combines tone 
fidelity, durability and attractive 
styling—at a surprisingly low cost. 


ee 
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There’s no other door that can measure 
up to Modernfold 














Vinyl covered, wide : 
° ‘ range of colors. Easily 
Use a MopERNFOLD Door anywhere! They’re not only good-looking, aaadietiie 2 / 3 OUT OF 4 
4 A 4 washed while in place. ARCHITECTS RATE 
> b 4 4 ~ “ J Je; " : 
they’re ruggedly built to take any beating (we open and close them rs pert pes | MODERNFOLD 
. . . ~ rac needs no 
thousands of times in the test laboratory—but they refuse to wear out). unsightly cornice. FAR SUPERIOR 
They will save space...make rooms do double duty...and give a lifetime _ Double strength, oe 
- : = ali-steel framework. FOLDING DOOR 
of dependable service. Available in standard 
That’s the kind of service record MODERNFOLD has been chalking up in or custom sizes. 


thousands of institutions all over the country. From what school ad- 
ministrators tell us, there isn’t any other door that can measure up to 
MOopDERNFOLD in doing so many things so well. 
If you want a really versatile folding door, in standard or custom sizes, ® 
call your MoDERNFOLD distributor. He’s a specialist in helping solve 
perplexing space problems, and there’s no charge or obligation for a con- 


sultation. He’s listed under ‘‘Doors”’ in the Yellow Pages. modernfold 


DOORS 







NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. F54, New Castle, Indiana. Jn Canada: New Castle 
Products, Ltd., Montreal 23. Jn Germany: New Castle Products, GMBH, Stuttgart. Available in over 
60 countries throughout the world. 






THE FIRST AND FINEST IN FOLDING DOORS 





oN PEABODY 


FIBERESIN Plastic Tops provide a durable, smooth, ripple- 
free surface of proper light reflectivity for ideal student use. 
The uniformly hard surface eliminates once and for all the 
damage caused by “doodling” and “trenching”, so common 
with natural wood, The hard, dense edges need no extra 
applied protection. They defy abuse and have no “layers” to 


separate or cause slivers. 


*FIBERESIN — a laminated board having a genuine melamine 
resin plastic surface on an extremely dense core of wood fiber 
and phenolic resin. This combination of materials is welded 
together in hydraulic hot plate presses at high temperatures 
and pressures. The decorative wood grain patterns and color 


is an integral part of the surface. 
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